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SPECULUM 

A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 

VoL. XXIX APRIL 1954 No. 2, Part 1 


FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO INDIA 

Documents on the Trade to India, South Arabia, and East 
Africa from the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 

By S. D. GOITEIN* 

This is a first announcement and a preliminary report about a collection of letters, 
legal documents, accounts and other papers related to the mediaeval trade to 
India, in particular during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. There is no need 
to emphasize the importance of that trade. It formed the backbone of mediaeval 
international economics and was a powerful factor in the formation of that great 
civilization, which we are wont to call “Islamic” and which was intermediary in 
time between the late Roman and the modern eras and intermediary in space be¬ 
tween India and China on the one hand and the European countries on the other. 
Finally, it was the search for the direct route to the Far East and for the control 
of the Indian trade which led to the most vital geographic discoveries and in¬ 
augurated modern times. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that students of mediaeval history eagerly 
searched Arabic and other Oriental literary sources for information about the 
trade to the Far East and that a good deal of material was brought together at a 
coHiparatively early stage. Such a standard work as Heyd’s Histoire du com¬ 
merce du Levant au moyen age (1885-86) or a classic compilation such as G. Fer- 
rand’s Relations de voyages et textes geographiques arabes, per sans et turcs relatifs 
a Vextrhne Orient (1913-14) already contains most of the material known from 
literary sources. Ever since, down to the present day, Indian, European, and 
American scholars have contributed valuable special studies to the elucidation 
of various aspects of Far Eastern trade. However, no documents of Islamic 
provenience concerning the Indian trade have so far been made available. In par¬ 
ticular from the period covered in this article, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
only a few remnants of Muslim archives have survived;^ moreover, the various 
publications of Arabic papyri and papers, which have appeared so far, obviously 

* I wish to extend my sincere thanks to Professor R. S. Lopez of Yale University, who read the 
manuscript of this article and made valuable suggestions for its improvement. 

^ Cf. Sauvaget, Introduction d Vhistoire de Vorient musulman (Paris, 1943), pp. 19-21. 
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do not contain material about our subject.^ In view of this situation, the present 
writer has made it his task to collect and, if possible, to publish all the documents 
concerning the Indian trade coming from another source, the so-called Geniza,* 
i.e., documents written in Hebrew characters, but mostly in Arabic language, 
originating from a synagogue in Old Cairo and dispersed at present in many li¬ 
braries all over the world. 

A “Geniza” is a chamber adjacent to a synagogue (or found in a cemetery), 
in which papers and books covered with Hebrew letters may be put aside for 
storage. According to an old Jewish custom — which has its parallel in Christian 
and Muslim usage — no writing which may contain the name of God should be 
destroyed by fire or otherwise; it should be buried like the human body. Such 
“Genizas” are found all over the Jewish worldbut only the dry soil of Egypt has 
preserved the papers thus interred for a thousand years and more. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, many flourishing Jewish communities existed in 
Egypt, and it may well be that in future the “Genizas” of some of these may be 
discovered. For the time being, however, only the Geniza of Fustat or Old Cairo, 
which was in actual use up to the nineteenth century, has been made accessible to 
scholars. Much of its contents came to Russia in the course of the last century 
(largely through the efforts of a high dignitary of the Orthodox Church) and may 
still be found in Leningrad (where Geniza studies were made by an American 
scholar® as late as 1932) or may have been moved meanwhile to Moscow. Some 
sporadic material came to western Europe in the early eighteen hundred and 
nineties. But it was only in 1897 that Solomon S. Schechter made a systematic 
search of the Old Cairo Geniza and brought to Cambridge (England) over a hun¬ 
dred thousand leaves, mostly parts of old, often unknown books, but also huge 
quantities of documents. Besides the University Library of Cambridge, the Bod¬ 
leian Library of Oxford, the British Museum and the Jewish Theological Semi- 

2 A survey of the publications on Arabic Papyrology is found on pp. 71-73, and p. 122 of Sauvaget’s 
book, to which A. Grohmann’s From the World of Arabic Papyri (Cairo, 1952) may be added. Volume 
IV of Grohmann’s monumental series, Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library^ has just come out, and 
the preparations for Volumes v and vi, I understand, are well advanced. In addition. Dr Grohmann, 
Dr N. Abbott of Chicago, and others have published a number of texts not listed in Sauvaget’s 
survey. On my query as to whether the unpublished volumes of the Egyptian Library or any other 
publication contained documents on the Indian trade. Professor Grohmann kindly replied (26 Octo¬ 
ber 1953): “As far as I know, there are no Arabic papyri dealing with the trade between Egypt and 
India, and there is nothing on this subject contained in my volumes.” 

^ The term Geniza (in singular and without quotation marks) in this paper — as in scholarly usage 
in general — refers to the Geniza of Old Cairo, and not to the generic term “Geniza,” explained in 
the text later on. 

^ Only a few years ago, many new “Genizas” came into existence, when, during the mass exodus 
of the Jews from Yemen in South Arabia most of them disposed of their old manuscripts and buried 
them in their deserted houses, synagogues, and cemeteries. It is not impossible that some of this ma¬ 
terial may be unearthed and offered for sale to Western travellers in that country. 

® The late Professor Solomon L. Skoss of the Dropsie College in Philadelphia, who worked that 
year on the literary Geniza treasures of Leningrad, informed me in the summer of 1952 that he had 
seen there a box with a label indicating that it contained 700 documents, and that he was told that 
many other such boxes were kept in the library. Professor Jacob Mann, who visited Leningrad a few 
years before Skoss, to work on that collection, published a few of the documents contained in it. 
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nary of America, New York, also possess great treasures of Geniza-material, and 
there exist many other collections, large and small. 

During the half century since the Geniza documents were made accessible to 
western scholarship much research has been done on them. Besides Schechter, the 
names of Jacob Mann and of S. Asaph, who died only recently, should be particu¬ 
larly, mentioned. Many other scholars took part in the reading, translating and 
discussing of the Geniza papers. Nevertheless, there still is much to be done. 
Economic history has hardly been touched, although the material for it is particu¬ 
larly copious. To a considerable extent this is also true of social history, and even 
political and military events may get new illustration from a more systematic 
study of these old documents.® Typical of the attitude of an older generation of 
scholars is a remark like the following, found in the printed catalogue of a very 
famous library, with regard to an interesting Geniza document: “business letter 
and therefore valueless”. 

In addition to lack of interest, the diflSculty of the texts acted as a deterrent. 
It lies in the very nature of the Geniza papers — leaves put aside after they had 
lost their usefulness — that many of them are fragmentary, torn or effaced and 
only partly legible, or that they represent the remnants of a bigger unit, which is 
either lost or dispersed in various libraries or in different collections of the same 
library."^ Furthermore, their language often is rather colloquial or technical; no 
Arabic (or Hebrew) dictionary gives the exact meaning of many a word or phrase 
found in them. Only a complete survey of the whole extant Geniza documents, a 

® Cf. the present writer’s recent publications of Geniza material of historical content: 

1. “Contemporary Letters on the Capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders,” The Journal of Jewish 
Studies, III, 162-177. The Arabic originals of these letters were published in Zion Quarterly, 
XVII, 129-147. 

2. “Obadya, a Norman Proselyte,” Journal of Jewish Studies, iv, 74-84. 

3. “Letters from Palestine in Crusaders’ Times” (H. = Hebrew), Yerushalayim Quarterly, v, 
1953 (3 documents). H. 

4. “New Information about Palestine in Crusaders Times,” Cassuto Memorial Volume, 1954 (7 
docmnents). H. 

5. “Two Eyewitness Reports on an Expedition of the King of Kish (Qais) against Aden,” Bulle¬ 
tin of the School of Oriental and African Studies (London), July 1954. 

6. “Letters and Old Documents from the Kaufmann Collection,” Epstein Jubilee Volume, 1950. H. 

7. “A Letter from the African Port ’Aidhab,” Tarbiz Quarterly, xxi, 185-191. 

8. “A Report on Messianic Troubles in Baghdad in 1120/1,” Jewish Quarterly Remew, 1952, pp. 
57-76. 

9. “A Jewish Addict to Sufism,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 1953, pp. 37-49. 

10. “The Jewry of Yemen between the Gaonate of Egypt and the Exilarchs of Baghdad,” Sinai 
Monthly, 1953, pp. 125-137. H. 

11. “The Last Phase of Yehuda Halevi’s Life in the Light of the Geniza Papers,” Tarbiz Quarterly, 
XXIV, 1-24 (1954). H. 

12. “New Documents from the Cairo Geniza,” JosS Millds Vallicrosa Jubilee Volume (Barcelona, 
1954). 

13. “The Dispute over the Prayer for the Head of the Community,” Ignaz Goldziher Memorial 
Volume, vol. 2 (1954). 

^ To be sure, many documents are complete and in excellent condition. This, besides inner evidence, 
indicates that they have been deposited in the Geniza after having formed part of a public or private 
archive. See below, p. 192. 
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study of their vocabulary and grammatical usage, their prosopography and legal, 
as well as historical, aspects, can provide the tools for an exact understanding of 
each single text. Such an undertaking is indeed envisaged by Professor David 
Baneth of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, who has founded the study of the 
Arabic Geniza on a sound philological basis,® and the present writer. In the course 
of the preparation of this survey it became apparent that it would be useful to 
single out units containing characteristic subject matter requiring individual 
study. A subject particularly suited for this purpose is the material related to the 
Indian trade, while, e.g., that referring to Mediterranean seafaring and business 
is so vast that separate aspects of it should first be treated. 

So far, only very few Geniza documents on the trade to India (about ten) have 
been published and, with the exception of two,^ only in Hebrew publications. They 
revealed, however, such a wide interest of the community in this commercial 
activity, that an exaggerated idea of the number of such documents to be found 
in the Geniza was created. An otherwise reliable expert on Judaeo-Arabic matters 
wrote that almost every Geniza letter contained some reference to the Indian 
trade. Nothing could be more remote from the truth. After having scanned prac¬ 
tically all the collections of Geniza papers (outside Russia, of course), I can state 
that only about two percent of these papers contain references to the trade to 
India, South Arabia, and East Africa; on the other hand, these papers are mostly 
of considerable length, and hence their total of lines would score a far higher per¬ 
centage. All in all, over 130 items have been brought together of late, that is, over 
ten times as much as published during the previous stage of Geniza research. 
There is no need to emphasize that quantity means quality: a more or less reliable 
interpretation of the documents is possible only now, after a considerable amount 
of evidence has at last been brought together. 

As specified below,^® the documents come from eleven different collections, pre- 

® In addition to his own publications, Professor Baneth has translated, or revised the translations 
of, almost all of the Arabic Geniza documents published by S. Asaph. 

® One, a letter from India, appears in English translation in E. N. Adler’s Jewish Travellers (New 
York, 1931), pp. 100-102. A facsimile and German translation appear in the same author’s Von 
Ghetto zu Ghetto (Stuttgart, 1909), p. 198. The translation — although revised by a famous Oriental¬ 
ist — is quite faulty — which is natural, because at the time of the first publication this was the 
only item concerning Far Eastern trade known from the Geniza. 

The second item, a long family letter sent from Egypt to India, was published in both a photograph 
and a transcript, as well as in an English translation in R. Gottheil and W. H. Worrell, Fragments 
from the Cairo Genizah (New York, 1927), pp. 44 ff. Both the transcript and the translation need 
thorough revision. The editors failed to recognize that those mediaeval letter writers used to con¬ 
tinue, after having completed a page, on the margin and even the top (upside down), and went on over 
leaf only after having made full use of all space available on one page. The erroneous arrangement of 
the text is matched by the many mistakes in detail — for which the editors are hardly to blame, as 
they had to deal at the time with rather unique material. The excellent photograph provided replaces 
the original manuscript almost completely. 

The documents are to be found in the following libraries: University Library, Cambridge (slightly 
over one half of the total); Westminster College, Cambridge; Bodleian Library, Oxford; British Mu¬ 
seum, London; Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York; Dropsie College, Philadelphia; 
Freer Collection, Washington (published in facsimile); Nationalbibliothek, Vienna; Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity and National Library, Jerusalem; Schocken Research Institute, Jerusalem; a private collection 
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served in four different continents. Most of them have not yet been catalogued, 
and even where there exists a printed catalogue of Geniza fragments (e.g., the 
Bodleian Library of Oxford) the catalogue, as a rule, does not indicate, whether 
a document has anything to do with the trade to India or not. The documents 
collected show the greatest possible variety as to their length, the care taken in 
their execution and in their state of preservation. They comprise rolls of eighty 
to ninety lines, beautifully copied by business clerks, and short letters of fifteen 
to twenty lines hastily written down by a merchant, e.g., at the moment of his 
embarkation in Aden for India or while answering a correspondent. There are 
legal deeds, carefully worded and skillfully copied by a trained scribe, and there 
are accounts scribbled down in a hardly legible hand on the back of some let¬ 
ters. About two thirds of the documents are complete or almost complete; 
however, even those in a fragmentary state are mostly of considerable length, 
and sometimes even a small fragment may contain a valuable piece of informa¬ 
tion. All the documents have been copied by me either from the originals or 
from photostats, and although a number of problems remain to be solved, the 
texts are, as a whole, entirely intelligible. Their language is naturally of a highly 
technical character, as may be gauged from the fact that a card index of technical 
terms, which does not yet comprise all the texts, contains already about 650 
items. A full edition, with a translation into English and a detailed commentary, 
is now in preparation. The following lines are intended to give the reader an idea 
about the character and content of these papers and to point out some aspects of 
the Indian trade, which may be illustrated by them. It is hoped that the edition 
of the documents now in preparation will benefit by queries and discussions arising 
from this article. 

The majority of the Geniza papers related to the Indian trade are letters. Some 
were sent from Aden, India, or East Africa to Old Cairo, or vice versa; others — 
the most interesting ones — were sent from Aden to India or vice versa, and even 
from one town in India to another. Still others were exchanged between Arabia 
and East Africa or between one place and another in Yemen. One wonders how 
most of these letters happened to be preserved in Old Cairo. Many of them must 
have remained in India for a considerable number of years and then had to travel 
the perilous way by sea from India via Arabia to an East African port, then 
through the desert to a town on the Nile and finally down the river to Cairo. Ob¬ 
viously, the letters were kept for reference, and indeed reference to previous cor¬ 
respondence is found frequently. It is a testimony to the quality of their paper 
and ink that so many letters should have come down to us so well preserved. Be- 


in Cairo. I wish to express here my sincerest thanks to the librarians of these institutions. In the very 
considerable collection of the Alliance Israelite Universelle in Paris I did not come across a single 
item dealing with the Indian trade. The main stock of documents contained in the Kaufmann Col¬ 
lection of the Hungarian Academy, Budapest, disappeared a long time ago. For the benefit of li¬ 
brarians, to whom this stock may be offered for sale, I wish to remark that the famous Orientalist I. 
Goldziher saw this collection and wrote a short article about the addresses contained in it {Revue des 
Etudes JuiveSy lv, 54-59), which makes identification easily possible. The remnants described by me 
(see above, note 6, #6) contain nothing about India. 
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cause of precariousness of communications, letters were usually sent in dupli¬ 
cates in two different ships. Concerning a particularly urgent letter it was stated 
that copies were sent in three different ships and that in each instance two copies 
were sent, one in Arabic and one in Hebrew — the latter precaution certainly be¬ 
cause letters often became illegible through damage by water, a fact also mention¬ 
ed in the documents. Curiously enough, in no less than five instances, I found frag¬ 
ments of two copies of the same letter, invariably written by different hands. In 
certain cases, where the handwriting of the employer is known, this shows that a 
business house employed more than one clerk. However, even a big merchant was 
not always a good scribe, as can be seen either from his signature on a document, 
or from the fact that, while in India, such a man would ask his business friend, 
who “was decorated with the crown of scribedom,” to write a long letter for him. 
It seems that everybody was supposed to read Hebrew as well as Arabic, but not 
everybody at all was fluent in writing.^^ 

Most significantly, I have not come across a single business letter sent from a 
place southeast of Egypt to a Mediterranean port or vice versa. Only a few spo¬ 
radic family letters of this description — sent from Aden to Sicily or from an 
East African port to Tunisia or Tripolitania are found in the documents I have 
collected. This is the more astonishing, as (a) Indian goods are frequently men¬ 
tioned in business letters from the Mediterranean and vice versa, and (b) most 
of the India merchants hailed from North Africa and Spain, while those who 
lived in Egypt were, as a rule,^^ equally active in the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. Thus Halfon ben Nethan’el of Cairo returned in spring 1134 
from India to Aden after a prolonged stay there; in spring 1135 he was in Cairo 
and during the same year we find him already in Spain and Morocco. Similar wide 
activities could be traced with regard to other Cairene merchants, and we learn 
from the documents that people from as far as Morocco would make the long 
journey from their homeland to India more than once in their life. Despite this 
close connection between the Mediterranean and the Indian trade, no business 

A striking example of this deficiency in the art of writing in an otherwise literate society was noted 
by me during my field work with the Yemenite immigrants to Israel. Once I talked to a man who ap¬ 
pealed to me as particularly well versed in Hebrew literature and in general a cultivated person. How¬ 
ever, when I asked him to write down some information for me, his letters looked like those of a 
child making its first attempts in writing (and indeed like many a signature in a Geniza document). 
When I expressed my astonishment, he said, almost contemptuously: “I am not a clerk; from where 
should I get fluency in writing?” 

This state of affairs is reflected in their course of education. Every child learns writing in its first 
year of schooling, but only as a means of acquiring a knowledge of the letters, not as an end in itself. 
From the second year on, there is no writing at all. Only in the higher grades —which not everybody 
attains — one day (usually Thursday) is set aside for copying books, and then, too, the teacher 
seems not to be eager to teach the class as a whole, but to develop the talents of those with a special 
inclination for calligraphy. The Muslim system of education was based on the same principles. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Thus, hundreds of letters referring to the Mediterranean trade 
have been preserved from the archive of Nahrai ben Nissim, an important businessman living in 
Cairo in the second part of the eleventh century. So far, I have found only one letter which shows that 
he had also business relations with Aden, and these as a sideline. There may be found some more, but 
Nahrai certainly was no India merchant. 
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letters exchanged between those two geographical units have been found. This 
can hardly be mere chance — it rather indicates that the two formed different 
commercial units, with Egypt serving as intermediary. 

Business letters in my collection of India papers invariably open with polite 
phrases, sometimes rather flowery, but often very dignified, which occupy about 
four to sixteen lines, depending on the circumstances; five to eight is the most 
common number. From the wording of the preamble one can immediately recog¬ 
nize the respective social position of the two correspondents, as well as the state 
of business between them. Unfortunately, the recipients had the habit of cutting 
off the preamble — obviously it was not needed for reference — and used the 
free space on the back as scrap paper. Since that space often also contained the 
address, this habit is, from our point of view, rather disappointing. 

In the first part of the main body of the letter, the arrival of the goods, letters 
or messengers sent by the addressee was acknowledged or their loss through ship¬ 
wreck or pirates was announced. The letter then described what action had been 
taken in this respect. In the second part, the writer would deal with his own 
shipments, and personal or communal affairs would also be discussed, though 
very briefly as a rule. The most characteristic part of a business letter of that 
time is the enumeration of presents sent to the addressee. For doing business with 
or for somebody was regarded as a favor, which had to be repaid, and business 
relations in general were treated almost as personal friendship. From the lists of 
such presents, as well as from those of household goods ordered, one can form a 
vivid picture of the private life of the foreign merchants in India. The business¬ 
men of Aden usually got from India as presents copper or brass vessels, for which 
they often had sent in advance the raw material from Aden. The letter invariably 
closes with greetings, sometimes short and perfunctory, but occasionally also 
very detailed and elaborate, and it is from these that we often are enabled to 
identify both the sender and the recipient. As a rule, the letters are not signed, 
but end with the word Shalom (“Peace”), which is always repeated when the 
sender adds an additional note, or a phrase expressing Messianic hopes. 

There is no need to emphasize that our knowledge of mediaeval economics 
will be considerably enriched by the innumerable details about goods, prices, 
exchange of money, finance, custom duties, package and transport, as well as 
the whole technique of business, which are to be found in these letters. Thus, for 
instance, the question raised by R. S. Lopez in The Cambridge History of Econom¬ 
ics (ii, 309), how the Muslim world made good its apparently unfavorable balance 
of gold in its trade with India, would find some illustration in the Geniza papers. 
From the letters and documents connected with an important lawsuit of 1097-98, 
which will be described later on in this article, it appears that over ninety percent 
of the goods brought from India then were acquired with merchandise imported 
from North Africa and Egypt, and only about ten percent with gold, and the 
same impression is received from other papers of that time. As late as the middle 
of the twelfth century a lot of goods went from Aden to India, such as silk, copper, 
lead, and certain chemicals. It seems, however, that by that time it was generally 
regarded more profitable to pay with gold; for even when one merchant shipped 
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silk, which was then the staple merchandise going to India, he explained to his 
correspondent that he did so because the local (Maliki) dinars were at that 
time at a very low rate. Thus it seems that the traditional view^^ that the Indian 
trade was a one-way traffic reflects the situation only of certain periods, and even 
then very incompletely. Payment was largely made in kind. There is enormous 
material on this question in our papers. It seems, however, that each case will 
have to be considered separately. Thus, Madmun, the head of the Jewish mer¬ 
chants in Aden (see below), while dispatching a consignment of sixty camel loads 
(3000 Rati) of lac to Cairo, sent with it 100 Qasi-robes to cover the expenses of 
the custom duties in the African port of Su’akin or any other port the ship might 
touch. Likewise, he sent eight camel loads of pepper to be sold and used for the 
custom duties at the terminal port of Aidhab and the cost of transport from 
there to Cairo. In the same letter, however, contrary to usage, he did not order 
merchandise (except a long list of household goods), but expressly demanded 
payment in gold or silver alone. That transaction, by the way, was a joint under¬ 
taking of the head of the Jewish merchants in Aden and of Bilal ben Jarir, the 
famous wazir and actual ruler of Southern Yemen at that time. Another joint 
enterprise of the two was the building and equipment of a ship trading direct 
between Aden and Ceylon. On its maiden voyage the boat carried also three 
Jewish goldsmiths, one of whom had come from North Africa, who obviously 
sought their fortune by settling in the Indies (see below). The letters are also a 
true mirror of the ethos of these businessmen, which strikes us as a healthy and, 
to some extent, even a noble one. In those days of the rule of barbaric military 
castes, it was the merchant who stood for individuality and adventure and kept 
the flag of freedom flying. 

As mentioned above, some of the private letters of the Indian merchants also 
have found their way into the Geniza. The merchants would send home presents 
and merchandise for the use and the maintenance of their families and relatives, 
as well as donations for pious purposes or religious dignitaries. Announcements 
of such shipments and thanks for their receipt, as well as anxious enquiries about 
the testament of a deceased donator, have been found. It seems that a great many 
people depended on this trade. A successful merchant with a grown daughter out 
in the East would not marry her off locally but would try to get one of his own 
folk to come out and marry her and take over his business and accumulated 
riches. Owing to the long separation,^^ marriages sometimes became shaky, which 

It has found its most characteristic expression in Ibn Fadlallah al-Omari’s famous story of his 
Sheikh, who proved the truth of alchemy by saying that during the last three thousand years all the 
gold of the world had gone to India, but never a piece of gold went out of that country. How else 
could this deficiency in gold have been made good, if not by the means of alchemy? See O. Spies, 
Ihn Fadlallah al-0mari*s Bericht iiher Indien (Leipzig, 1943), p. 63. The report is from the fourteenth 
century. To be sure, R. S. Lopez {The Cambridge Economic History^ n, 309) says: “The fact seems 
to be that the balance was not really unfavourable.” 

1^ As a rule, the merchants did not take their wives with them to the East. Rather, young men 
would go out to the India route and marry there, staying for the better part of their lives in the 
East and coming back after having amassed sufficient wealth. I have not come across a single case 
of a man marrying a second wife, while away on business, but there can be no doubt that the romantic 
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would lead to a long correspondence, partly preserved. Although not bearing 
directly on business, these private letters are a most valuable source for the social 
history of the mediaeval overseas commerce. 

The second largest group of Geniza papers referring to the Indian trade are 
documents of legal character. As a rule, a merchant embarking on so long a 
journey did business not only for himself but also for others. When he came home, 
or even when he returned only from India to Aden, he would deposit with the 
local rabbinical court a detailed statement of all his dealings in the interest of his 
customer. Such a statement was signed by at least two witnesses and forwarded 
to Cairo, which served as a clearing-house for commercial, as well as for legal 
matters. The customer, in his turn, would write out, before the court, a quittance, 
which also would be properly countersigned and sent on. Naturally, things did 
not always go smoothly; the resulting disputes were aired before the rabbinical 
court, which had largely the character of a merchants’ court, since many of its 
members were well trained businessmen. Reason and expediency, rather than a 
written law, formed the base of their decisions. A considerable number of pages 
from the record book of the Cairene court dealing with the Indian trade have 
actually been preserved. By a particular stroke of luck, I was able to collect the 
complete proceedings — nine sessions extending almost over a year — of a single 
action, carried on in 1097-98, the gist of which will be given later on. As ship¬ 
wreck was a recurrent feature of the Indian commerce, statements about men 
and goods which were lost, or goods that were later retrieved, were made before 
the next court and forwarded to the parties concerned, or rather to the court of 
the town where the parties presumably lived. Sometimes the India merchants 
quarrelled over matters other than business. For instance, this happened when 
one of them abandoned a slave girl who had born him a child, in Berbera on the 
African coast — an action highly resented by his companions. A great source of 
discord were the communal affairs; these were not unrelated to business, as the 
safety and efficiency of commerce was dependent on them. 

Of highest importance in this connection was the office of the “Trustee of the 
Merchants” (in Arabic Walcil, in Hebrew Peqid ha-Soharim), a kind of head of the 
merchant guild, about whose position, rights, and activities the Geniza, if prop¬ 
erly searched, could provide extensive information. As far as the India papers are 
concerned, we are particularly well informed about the Wakils of Aden. At the 
end of the eleventh century this post was occupied by Hasan (Hebrew Yefeth) 
ben Bundar. He was followed by his son Madmun, who died in 1151 as head of the 
Jewish communities of Yemen and, having acquired even the title of Nagid 

aspects contributed to the success of the Indian trade. The beauty and sweetness of the women of 
Yemen are praised both in Hebrew and Arabic contemporary literature. The record book of the 
Rabbinical Court of San’a, the capital of Yemen, from the eighteenth century, which certainly re¬ 
flects mediaeval life in general, reports that Jewish merchants in India sent an emissary to Yemen 
with the mandate to fetch for them marriageable girls. It is remarkable that in the documents drawn 
up before the Court the girls are assured of expenses for the return journey from India and a hand¬ 
some sum of money in case they did not like the men proposing to them. That manuscript record book, 
which contains much other interesting material, was given to me by Mr Y. Rasabi, himself a Yemenite 
possessing a completely modern outlook and real capacity for scientific research. 
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(Prince), left his position to his sons Halfon and Bundard^ Madmun was recog¬ 
nized both by the Jewish exilarch of Baghdad, which then was under Seljuk rule, 
and by the head of the Jewish community of Egypt, which then was Fatimid. 
He was “the Trustee of all the lords of the seas and the deserts,” i.e., had agree¬ 
ments, in the interests of his clients, with the many petty rulers (or pirates) who 
controlled the routes of the Arabian and Indian seas, as well as the land route 
from Aden to Egypt. To his Dar (storehouse) were brought the goods, which 
were to be divided up between the various merchants, and the goods of the de¬ 
funct or the shipwrecked. He sold and bought for the foreign merchants, accord¬ 
ing to the mandates given to him by them, and served also as a banker, for the 
foreign merchants left with him their money as a deposit (Wada^ah) and made 
payments through him to others. However, it was not always easy for the Trustee 
of the Merchants to keep the balance between his manifold obligations, and not 
everybody was satisfied with his sometimes high-handed ways; all this is echoed 
in our documents, as well as in poems in his honor, another historical source, 
which should not be neglected. 

I feel it would be premature if I tried to define the position of the Wakil or 
Peqid ha-Soharim in comparison with that of the heads or the overseers of the 
merchants in other communities of the Muslim, Byzantine, or Western European 
countries of those days. For, as stated above, the Geniza contains considerable 
material about that oflSce; much of it is not connected with the Far Eastern trade 
and, therefore, I have not yet studied it thoroughly. It is, however, my definite 
impression that the merchants, who have left us their letters and documents in 
the Geniza of Old Cairo, never belonged to a rigidly organized guild; likewise, 
the position of their head seems to have been largely informal. A merchant, who 
did oversea business, naturally had to give power of attorney (Wakala) to a 
business friend abroad, who would sell his goods for him, buy other goods and 
send them to him, as well as carry through for him the lawsuits which might 
originate in the foreign town. Now, a business man, who was particularly success¬ 
ful and prosperous, would get many such mandates, until he and his descendants, 
if they were equally capable, would become the mandatories and trustees, to 
whom the foreign merchants confided their affairs, especially if they had no bus¬ 
iness friends of their own abroad. Likewise, the local merchants would make use 
of his wide relations in order to get a share in oversea business. The position of 
the Farhi family in Damascus in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, or the 
house of Valero in Jerusalem later on, seems to have been similar, and there is, 
of course, the Shahbender at-Tujjar, the king of the merchants, of Arabian 
Nights’ fame. 

The Wakil’s position would be particularly strong, if he succeeded in making 
appropriate arrangements with the lords of the sea and land routes leading to and 
from his place for the safety and the welfare of his clients. (Reference to such ar¬ 
rangements I have found so far only for Madmun of Aden, cf. 1. 4 above.) As 


His grandson was also a prominent merchant and philanthropist; however, so far, I have not yet 
found the title “Trustee of the Merchants” attached to his name. 
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a Jew, he would seek some official recognition from the Jewish oecumenical 
authorities. Such recognition would be given in the form of high sounding titles 
— Madmun possessed seven — but would also be of practical importance. For 
the religious authority held would give the Trustee power to check infringements 
on business m.orals. A merchant who did not pay his debts, or evaded his obliga¬ 
tions otherwise, could be temporarily banned from the Jewish community or, in 
an extreme case, even be excommunicated. Therefore, religious authority gave, 
to a certain extent, direct control over business. In Madmun’s time insolvent 
debtors used to abscond from India to Ceylon. I believe that Madmun began to 
operate a direct shipping line from Aden to Ceylon and to encourage Jewish 
goldsmiths to settle there (see above) not only for the sake of his private business, 
but in order to get some control over things in that distant island^® — and it is 
possible that the Muslim ruler of Aden, who was Madmun’s partner in that 
undertaking, had a similar intention. 

All in all, it seems to me that the office of the Wakil was a position acquired 
first de facto and confirmed afterwards by secular and religious authorities de 
jure, rather than a post to which a man was elected by some formal procedure. 
This statement, however, may have to be qualified in the light of subsequent 
finds. 

As we have seen, letters and legal documents form the main stock of Geniza 
papers related to Far Eastern trade. Comparatively little has been preserved of 
accounts, perhaps because there were no religious scruples about destroying 
them. Most of those which have been found come from the family archive of a 
Tunisian merchant, who spent most of his life in India and was also, like many a 
Muslim merchant, a scholar and poet. As his name^^ indicates, his family possibly 
came from Spain. About thirty items coming from his archive have been found of 
late, and the accounts included in them are of high interest. 

To illustrate the type of material concerning the trade to India found in the 
Geniza papers, I would like to outline the background of the lawsuit of 1097-98 
already mentioned. The defendant bore the family name of Lebdi, which means 
“originating from the town Lebda,” i.e., Leptis Magna in Tripolitania (modern 
Libya). As he is sometimes called “the Tripolitanian merchant,” he obviously 
hailed from that town, although people bearing that name had been living in 
Cairo before that time. In 1102, for the very considerable sum of 300 dinars, he 
acquired part of a house in Cairo, and since then obviously the family became 
resident there. Documents have been found in the Geniza with regard to him, 
unconnected with the lawsuit which will be discussed further on. Other docu- 

Of course, Ceylon is a large country. But so is the western coast of India, which was frequented 
by the Near Eastern Merchants. No less than twelve ports on that coast are mentioned in our docu¬ 
ments. Still, “Aden and India” were regarded by the Jewish authorities as one juridical diocese, for, 
despite the vastness of those countries, the places actually visited and partly inhabited by the foreign 
merchants were limited in number, and comparatively easily controlled. The early settlements of 
Europeans in those parts show striking parallels to this state of affairs. 

Ibn Yaju, which (as Professor Baneth suggests) may be pronounced “Yago,” a Romanesque form 
of the name Jacob. The family name Ju, or Jau, which may be an abridgement of Yaju, was common 
among Spanish Jew^s already in the tenth century. 
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ments concern his son, who was an India merchant like his father, and returned 
from a successful trip to the East in 1135; his grand-daughter, whose dowry is 
described in detail; his descendants in the sixth generation, who, in 1240, ran a 
sugar factory in Cairo, which they had inherited from their father. It seems that 
all the material, including that of the lawsuit of 1097-98, comes from an archive 
of the Lebdi family. 

In considering the documents of the Lebdi lawsuit, one has to bear in mind 
that they refer only to commercial activities which gave rise to litigation; of such 
activities as were carried out smoothly, no record was kept later on. Therefore we 
learn only of a fraction of Lebdi’s tradings during his trip to India. However, the 
little we know is interesting enough. 

Before setting out to India, Lebdi went westwards to Tunisia, which then was 
one of the most flourishing countries of the Mediterranean world. In Mahdiya 
in Southern Tunisia, then capital of the country, the Dayyan (Chief Justice or 
Rabbi) — he, by the way, bore a name famous in Hebrew literature: Ibn Labrat 
— confided to Lebdi a shipment of corals. In addition, Lebdi took corals with 
him to India on his own account. That a religious and legal dignitary should 
engage in commerce is, of course, a normal thing in the mercantile world of the 
early Middle Ages in the East: the variegated business activities of the Patri¬ 
archs of Alexandria have been described recently, while kadis are frequent cus¬ 
tomers or mandatories in the Geniza papers.^^ 

The main starting point for the trip to India was, of course, Cairo. Here Lebdi 
received a big consignment from no lesser man than the local Trustee of the 
Merchants, Yekuthiel, the son of the Doctor.^® The consignment, described in 
full detail in the proceedings, comprised (a) textiles of the most different kind and 
provenience, including Russian linen, which, as is known from later sources, 
was held in high esteem in India(b) silver vessels; (c) copper vessels,^^ (d) 
drugs of various types, such as scammony, storax, alkali and dodder of thyme 
coming from Crete; (e) corals; (f) a bag containing twenty newly minted gold 
dinars. To this were added custom duties and expenses up to Kus in Upper 
Egypt, for there ended the travel on the Nile and one had to change over to 
camels, which crossed the desert to ’Aidhab, the terminus of ships going to India. 


George R. Monks, “The Church of Alexandria and the City’s Economic Life in the Sixth Cen¬ 
tury,” Speculum, xxviii, 356-362. In Busir on the Nile delta, there arrived on a single day “the ship 
of the Kadi of Tyre and the ship of the Kadi of Tripoli (in Syria)” together with ten ships from Sicily 
(Ms. Adler 2727, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York). A kadiy like a Jewish rabbi or Dayyany of 
course, was both a religious and a legal oflScial. 

His son was also Peqid ha-Soharim, and, in addition, a skilled scribe. His grandson and name¬ 
sake, however, returned to the profession of his great-grandfather and became a doctor. 

Cf. R. B. Serjeant, Ars Islamicay vol. 13, No. 4, p. 84, note 71; vol. 15, No. 6, p. 48; vol. 13, No. 4, 
p. 83; Otto Spies, Bericht iiher IndieUy p. 53: only those people on whom the Sultan bestowed the Rus¬ 
sian linen were allowed to wear it. From our document, which precedes the “Report” by 150 years, it 
appears that at that early time, Russian linen must have been quite a usual commodity for export to 
India. 

The movement of copper and copper vessels from East to West and vice versa, which looms very 
large in these papers, needs a special study. 
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Yekiithiel, the Trustee, gave Lebdi very strict instructions. One half of the con¬ 
signment was to be handed over in kind to his counterpart in Aden, the Wakil 
Hasan ben Bundar (see above p. 189), who was to buy an equal value of pepper 
in “Manibar” (Malabar). The other half should go with Lebdi to “Nahrawara” 
(Anhilvarah), an inland town in Gujarat north of Bombay, where it was to be 
exchanged for lac. 

Lebdi travelled the usual way from Cairo-Fustat, where he had to pay the 
first customs, to Akhmim in Upper Egypt, another customs station, and Kus, 
where again custom was paid; after having crossed the desert to ’Aidhab, he 
sailed straight to Dahlak, obviously without touching the ports of Su’akin and 
Bade’.^^ Dahlak was then the main southern port of the western border of the 
Red Sea; its place has been taken today by nearby Massawa. In Dahlak he 
found that textiles brought good prices, and therefore, contrary to his mandate, 
he sold Yekuthiel’s stuff, handing over the sums realized to Ibn Bundar after 
his arrival in Aden. In Dahlak he also disposed of a part of the drugs. The bal¬ 
ance, together with the metals, was delivered by him to the Adenese Trustee, 
with the sole exception of a certain quantity of dry storax, which he took with 
him to India, together with Ibn Labrat’s, Yekuthiel’s, and his own corals. All 
prices of these dealings are given both in the local money and in Egyptian cur¬ 
rency. 

From Aden to India Lebdi travelled in the company of Ibn Bundar’s brothers; 
he took a route different from all the other India merchants mentioned in these 
documents, landing first in Tiz, which was then regarded as the westernmost 
point of India, where he had some unpleasant experience (not specified in the 
records). From there he proceeded alone northeastwards to Anhilvarah, where he 
obviously passed more than one summer, doing business for himself and his Tuni¬ 
sian and Egyptian customers, as well as for Ibn Bundar of Aden. Most of the 
purchases for the latter were made at Lebdi’s own account, which was a disaster 
for him, for two of his shipments to Ibn Bundar, one containing mostly silk cloth 
and the other consisting mainly of steel, perished on his way back. Against 
Yekuthiel’s orders, he did not sell the latter’s corals, and consequently, did not 
buy for him lac, but exchanged the corals for beads {kharaz or khuraizat), most of 
which were lost at sea. Naturally, it was a moot point, who of the two should 
bear the loss. For the equivalent of the dry storax he offered to his customer a 

22 The most characteristic detail about mediaeval navigation to be learned from these documents 
is the fact that the ocean going vessels usually covered long distances and did not call even on im¬ 
portant ports on their way. Even ships going from Arabia to India would by no means call at all the 
bigger ports on the West coast of India, but only at two or (at most) three, and a merchant having 
business in another town than that touched by his boat had to make special arrangements. The 
ships were called according to their destination (“that bound for Broach,** or Tana, or Daibul, or Kul- 
1am, or Malabar) and cargoes had to be sent and orders to be placed in each ship separately for each 
port. The technical reason for this usage obviously was that the most dangerous part of the voyage 
was the moment, when a ship tried either to enter the sea or to break through the coastal waves on its 
return. Shipwreck is reported in these documents particularly, but of course not exclusively, for 
cases like these. It was no different in the Mediterranean sea. Ships used to founder just outside the 
Pharos of Alexandria; see G. R. Monks, “The Church of Alexandria and the City*s Economic Life 
in the Sixth Century,** Speculum, xxviii, 359-360. 
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choice of whatever he wished from the goods he had brought from India, while 
the Tunisian rabbi was promised three flasks of musk for his very mediocre 
corals. 

On his way back from India, Lebdi experienced shipwreck and “all kinds of 
terrors,” but landed safely with part of his goods in Mirbat, then a well known 
seaport in southeastern Arabia, approximately occupying the commercial posi¬ 
tion of Mukalla in Hadramaut today. Strangely enough, although he had to do a 
lot of business in Aden, he went from Mirbat straight to Dahlak, the Red Sea 
port mentioned above. This again seems to show (cf. note 22 above) that the 
ocean going vessels of that time had their fixed routes and did not call even at such 
an important harbor on their way as Aden when they were not bound for it. 
Lebdi informed the Trustee of the Merchants of Aden, that he was prepared to 
travel back from Dahlack to Aden in order to settle his accounts and to fetch 
Yekuthiel’s and his own merchandise, in particular pepper and iron, which the 
Trustee had ordered from India. The latter, however, replied that a big consign¬ 
ment of his own, which would include also Lebdi’s orders, would soon leave Aden 
for Dahlak, whereupon Lebdi continued his way to Cairo. 

In Cairo, however, the troubles of our traveller were far from being ended. He 
deposited his goods in the Dar al-Wakala, in the storehouse of the Trustee of the 
Merchants, who also took care of the selling of a part of these goods. All this was, 
of course, a routine procedure. Unfortunately for Lebdi, however, the Trustee 
was also his customer, and he was not pleased at all with the way in which Lebdi 
had handled the business entrusted to him on his journey to India. Therefore, 
the Trustee withheld the proceeds of the sale, and the two became engaged in a 
long lawsuit. Even before the action began, Lebdi had paid over to his opponent 
200 dinars — 100 in cash and 100 in kind (lac); however, while he regarded this 
payment as a settlement of the Trustee’s claims, the latter was not satisfied with 
this sum at all. Things became further complicated, as they had done business 
also in Egypt (in indigo); and there also were complications in the lawsuit between 
Lebdi and the two representatives of the Tunisian Dayyan. As stated above, the 
complete proceedings, as well as Lebdi’s correspondence with the Trustee of the 
Merchants of Aden in this matter, have been preserved. 

Despite their length, the proceedings nowhere indicate the character of the 
contract concluded between the Trustee and Lebdi, before the latter set out on his 
long journey. I have even the impression that, despite the comparatively great 
sums involved, no written contract was drawn up at all;^^ otherwise one would 
assume that such a contract would have been produced in court. Obviously the 
reason for this deficiency was that such contracts were quite stereotype, as we 
are indeed in a position to judge from those of other people actually found in the 
Geniza. In these, the India trader undertakes to restore the capital of his “part¬ 
ner” in full, plus two thirds of the profit accrued, while one third remained for the 
trader. The latter had not to account for shipwreck and other acts of God, but 

No doubt Lebdi handed over to Yekuthiel a tadhkira, or statement, specifying the goods received 
and their value in local money. One has the impression that it was this tadhkira that was submitted 
to the court. 
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had to prove that he had handled the money or the merchandise entrusted to him 
with the same care as his own.^^ In Lebdi’s case the legal problem was created by 
the fact that he did not execute Yekuthiel’s order according to instructions. Al¬ 
though he could argue that he intended to serve his partner’s interests best, it 
could be said against him, that by acting according to his own judgment, he 
ceased to be Yekuthiel’s mandatory, but was doing business at his own risk, 
wherefore he was to be held liable for the goods perished in shipwreck on his way 
back from India. In addition, Yekuthiel could claim that he was not satisfied 
with the prices obtained in sellings made contrary to his instructions. These, 
however, are only the general outlines of the case. There were many other points 
of disagreement, including questions of bookkeeping, which are also of interest 
for the history of the technique of commerce, but fall outside the scope of this 
article. 

After almost a year, the two lawsuits were ended, as usual, by agreements,^^ 
which, incidentally, involved action by the Jewish courts of “Aden and India” 
and of Tunisia. It appears from these agreements, that a full year after Lebdi’s 
return the goods due to him from Aden had not yet arrived in Cairo. This shows 
that the India merchants of those days must have had good nerves, as well as 
capital enough to endure such delays. 

From what has been said so far it might appear that business in those days was 
largely conducted on denominational lines. This impression, to my mind, is not 
in full accord with the facts; however, an adequate treatment of the subject 
would require considerable space. Some main considerations may be outlined 
here. 

It is true that ancient Muslim law discriminated heavily against Christian and 
Jewish merchants. At the head of the Muslim conquerers stood the mercantile 
aristocracy of Mecca, which, in order to acquire commercial supremacy, in addi¬ 
tion to political and social ascendency, tried to kill off the non-Muslim business. 
It is also possible that in this respect, as in many others, the Muslims simply 

^ So far, I have found five such documents, mostly in a fragmentary state. In one this contract 
is called loosely shirha (partnership). Another gives its proper legal term: mudarahay which, in the 
usage of the Hanafi School of Muslim Law, is the equivalent of qirad or muqarada in the Maliki 
School, defined by David Santillana (Instituzioni di diritto musulmano malichitay ii, 787) as “associ- 
azione tra capitale e lavoro applicata al commercio, ossia commenda o accomenda.” Concerning 
mudaraba see Santillana, p. 740. The mudaraha has its antecedents in Jewish law. In its turn, the 
mudaraha influenced, according to R. S. Lopez {The Cambridge Economic Historyy ii, 267), the de¬ 
velopment of the commenda contract, which, in Italy, remained for centuries the most common form 
of partnership for overseas undertakings (cf. Lopez, op, city p. 323). To be sure, Jewish law may 
reflect Mediterranean provincial usage in later Roman times. 

^ Both Muslim and Jewish judges refrain as far as possible from giving judgment. Inasmuch as 
theirs is a divinely revealed law, they are afraid of incurring eternal punishment by falsely interpret¬ 
ing it. Therefore, compromises are preferred, even if this involves, as in our case, very prolonged deal¬ 
ings. In Morocco, where Rabbinical law is still in force, according to the official statistics the major¬ 
ity of cases coming before the Jewish courts end by compromise, cf. A. Chouraqui, La condition 
juridique de Visraelite marocain (1951), p. 126. As a matter of fact, in the sixteenth-century Jewish 
law-code Shulhan AruJch (Part 4, section “Judges,” chapter 12, par. 20) the judges are advised to 
avoid as far as possible giving decisions according to the written religious law. 
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took over discriminatory provisions of the Byzantine law against Jews. Be that 
as it may, the oldest existent Muslim lawbooks,^® contain the provision that, 
while a Muslim merchant had to pay two and one half percent of the value of 
his merchandise at any customs station, a non-Muslim had to pay five percent, 
and the minimum value of a consignment, on which duties had to be paid, was 
forty dinars for a Muslim and twenty for an unbeliever. But I have the definite 
impression that this law was not enforced in Fatimid times, and it may even be 
that it was not included in the Isma’ili code of law, which was paramount in the 
Fatimid empire.^^ The iVyyubids, who were the champions of orthodox Islam, 
again enforced the old discriminatory laws. To be sure, I have found in the 
Geniza an enthusiastic letter from Alexandria, in which the writer describes an 
edict by Saladin to the effect that henceforth Christians and Jews had to pay 
only one half of the customs duties. This, however, can mean only that among 
the many other ancient discriminatory laws, which the very orthodox Saladin 
renewed, there was also this law about the customs, but when it became apparent 
that it did not work — for instance, that the merchants from Christian countries 
refused to trade with Saladin’s empire — he repealed the law, and henceforth 
Christians and Jews (both foreign and local, as the edict quoted expressly states) 
had to pay only one half of the duties, i.e., the same as the Muslims. 

In addition to discrimination, however, practical considerations, as well as the 
very character of the then Muslim state, effected a certain denominational trend 
in commerce. Daily prayer with a community of at least ten male adults is a 
duty normally incumbent on any Jew, and there were, of course, the dietary laws 
and the Sabbath. Muslims, Hindus, and Oriental Christians — no European 
Christians are mentioned in these papers — had to meet similar requirements. 
Therefore, it was understandable that several members of one community 
travelled together^* — as reports about losses through shipwreck show. The Mus¬ 
lim state of the time protected the life and the property of its subjects, but, as a 
rule, it did not extend to them social assistance — which was left to private ini¬ 
tiative and to the religious communities. Thus, the petty rulers all along the sea 
route to India would seize the goods of a merchant, as soon as they learned that 

26 Abu Yusuf’s Kitah al-Kharaj, p. 79, French translation by E. Fagnan (Pavis, 1921), p. 205, and 
Shafi’is, Kitah al-Umm^ vii, 228. See further A. Grohmann, Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library^ 
III, 9-10. Grohmann quotes W. Heffening, Beitrdge zum Rechts- und vnrtschaftsleben des islamischen 
OrientSy i, which is at present not available to me. It is worth while to note that the Christian Arab 
tribe Taghlib had to pay as taxes for its lands twice the amount which Muslims used to pay; see Abu 
Yusuf in Fagnan’s translation, p. 185. 

2^ It is possible that the flourishing state of commerce under the Fatimids and the ascendancy of 
Cairo over Baghdad in their days had something to do with the more liberal attitude of the ruling 
sect towards the non-Muslim population. 

26 Reference is made here to travelling together in big groups of ten or more, which may have had 
its reason in the circumstances described above. However, it seems that nobody ever travelled alone. 
The India merchants seem to have had the fixed habit of travelling in the company of another, 
styled rafik (companion), and the same was the case with regard to Mediterranean seafaring. Many 
data about this habit are to be found in our papers. In a report about shipwreck it was sufficient to 
announce that Mr X. and his rafiky Mr Y and his rafiky etc., perished, and everybody knew who was 
meant. 
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he perished in the sea. It was the Trustee of the Merchants or, depending on cir¬ 
cumstances, another courageous merchant, who would then, at great risk, save 
the dead man’s estate for the widow and the orphans, who often lived in a distant 
country. The latter would then, at the local religious court, give power of attorney 
to the Trustee or to another merchant concerned to act on their behalf, e.g., sell 
the goods of the deceased or, the other way around, buy merchandise with the 
money deposited with them, and send it home to the family. All matters of 
marriage, divorce, alimonies, and usually of inheritance were handled by the 
religious courts — a fact which also was not without influence on business. 

Finally, as a rule, the various communities lived in separate quarters — a 
heritage from the ancient times, at least from the Hellenistic town. As much 
small fry participated in the Indian trade, it was convenient to arrange things in 
such a way that the proceeds could be easily distributed. In a very instructive 
letter from ’Aidhab, the North African port, a man writes to his son that of a 
shipment of pepper, brazilwood (bakkam, a dyeing plant), lac, and gold dinars, 
which had arrived (it is not stated whether it came from Aden or from India di¬ 
rect), and which obviously had been a joint undertaking — for the letter pre¬ 
supposes that the recipient knew all about it beforehand — the Muslims took the 
pepper and the brazilwood and the Jews took the lac and the gold. The reason for 
this arrangement is obvious: one commodity would go to the Jewish Trustee of 
the Merchants (named in the letter), who would sell it and distribute the money 
made among the participants in the deal in the Jewish quarter of Old Cairo, while 
the recipient of the letter would distribute the rest of the proceedings in Alexan¬ 
dria; the other commodities would go to the Muslim quarter. Thus, the denomi¬ 
national bias in the Indian trade, as far as it existed, had its source in practical 
considerations. 

On the other hand, these India papers again and again reveal an interdenomi¬ 
national and international outlook. Madmun, the prince of the Jewish merchants 
in Aden, had among his business friends a Christian, ‘Abd al-Masih, “The Servant 
of Christ” — the Syrian Christian community of India was old and of great im¬ 
portance — and, of course, many Muslims. Persons bearing Hindu names also 
are described by him as his brothers and friends. Even kadis did regularly busi¬ 
ness with and for Jews. 

The dividing line which separated the society of those days into different camps 
was not formed so much by religion or nationality, as by the antagonism between 
the ruling soldieries and the industrious businessmen. Therefore, the Geniza 
papers dealing with the Far Eastern trade, although having naturally some bear¬ 
ing on Jewish history, are to be valued mainly as a rich source for the knowledge 
of the mediaeval commerce with India and the adjacent countries, in general. 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia 
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THE UNITY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD IN THE “ MIDDLE ” MIDDLE AGES * 


I 

An Arabist reading Jerome Carcopino^s classic Daily Life in 
Rome is overwhelmed by the many striking parallels, often 
pointed out by the author himself, between the life described in 
that book and that familiar from Mediterranean Muslim 
towns, which have preserved their mediaeval character. 
Carcopino gives us a picture of imperial Rome, the capital 
of the pagan world, about 900 years before Islamic civilization 
reached its apogee, and still there is much in common 
between the two. 

This continuity of the Mediterranean heritage has been 
brought into full relief by the recent studies of Professor 
Claude Gahen on the development of the Islamic and Western 
towns. Until then, it was generally believed that the European 
town was somehow a continuation of the Graeco-Roman polis, 
whilst in Islam a town in the sense of a self-contained, organized 
community never existed. On the whole, the latter assumption 
is correct, but in the West, too, there was little of autonomous 
city life in later Roman times, whilst in early Islam various 
organizations enjoying local autonomy, such as the Ahdath, 
the young men, a kind of local militia, were active and 
recognized by the authorities(^). The final differentiation 


* Papers read at the meetings of the American Oriental Society at Ann Arbor, 
April 1959, and New Haven, April 1960. 

(1) Gf. Claude Gahen, a Mouvements populaires et autonomisme urbain dans 
I’Asie musulmane du Moyen Age », Arabica^ Revue d'Rtudes Arabes, tomes V et VI, 
1958-1959. Tome VI, p. 260 quotes Geniza documents showing that around 1050, 
the Ahdath were a fixed institution even in a little town such as Jerusalem. 
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between East and West came about during the twelfth century, 
when new and specific historical forces were at work in Europe 
and when power was completely taken over by barbarian 
soldier slaves in almost all of the Muslim states. 

However, during the ‘‘ middle ” Middle Ages, say around 
1050, the date just mentioned, the unity of the Mediterranean 
world was still a fact. This is all the more remarkable, since 
the European shore of the Mediterranean, including Spain, 
as well as the African and Asian sides, were split up into many 
separate political units, often at war with one another. 
However, despite the many frontiers and the frequent wars, 
people and goods, books and ideas travelled freely from one 
end of the Mediterranean to the other. As far as the Islamic 
side is concerned, we can deduce this fact from literary sources, 
such as the biographies of scholars, or, in particular, from 
some of the excellent books of travel which were written around 
that time. Even more impressive is the documentary evidence 
to be derived from the letters and deeds preserved in the so- 
called Cairo Geniza. For here we have records of life as it 
really was, especially of the middle and lower strata of society, 
uncensored by literary selection and presentation (^). 

To be sure, the writers of the letters and deeds found in the 
Cairo Geniza were mostly Jews. However, at least eighty 
per cent of the documents preserved were written not in Hebrew, 
but in Arabic, the lingua franca of the time ; Muslims and 
Christians are frequently mentioned in them, and one does 
not get the impression from them that the Jews at that time 
moved about more than the members of other communities. 
In any case, the enormous degree of freedom of communication, 
enjoyed by the people mirrored in the Cairo Geniza, would not 
have been possible had it not been favored by the legal position 
and the general political climate in the states concerned. 

The first and most eloquent testimony of this freedom of 

(1) Cf. the present writer’s ''The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the History of 
Muslim Civilisation”, Stadia Islamica, 1955, 75-91, where further bibliographical 
details are given. An article called "The Documents of the Cairo Geniza as a 
Source for Mediterranean Social History” is scheduled to appear in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society^ vol. 79. 
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movement is the silence about its absence in the thousands 
of fragmentary or complete business and family letters preserved. 
A person would refer to his travel to Palermo, Genova, Marseille, 
or any place in Spain, North Africa, Egypt, or the Syrian coast, 
or even to places in Byzantine Greece, such as Salonika or 
Thebes ; or he would write a letter in Arabic from Seleucia, 
today Selefke, in Asia Minor to Cairo, mentioning his journey 
through Jaffa, Rhodes, Chios, and Constantinople, without 
ever alluding to any difficulties incurred because of political 
boundaries. Merchants would commute freely every summer 
between Fatimid, Shi'ite, Egypt and Zirid, orthodox, Tunisia 
even at the time of great tension between the two countries, 
or would travel on the direct route between Alexandria and 
Seville or Almeria in Spain. To be sure, everyone had to 
carry a ftard’a, which is not a passport, but a certificate to the 
effect that he had paid his taxes. Without such a bard'a^ 
one could not travel at all, even inside Egypt. We frequently 
read in the Geniza papers that persons carried these certificates 
or forgot them at home (^), or we read about persons taken 
off a Nile barge, while travelling from one village to another 
without carrying a wusul al-jdliya^ or receipt for the poll tax 
paid. When the Spanish Hebrew poet, Judah ha-Levi, on 
his pilgrimage to the Holy Land made a rather prolonged stop 
at Cairo, his friend and agent in Alexandria had to make 
arrangements with the authorities for his poll tax certificate. 
This we know from a highly interesting letter addressed to him 
from Alexandria, where, at that time, his poems were collected 
and published. 

However, these measures of precaution taken by the fiscal 
authorities cannot be called an infringement on the freedom 
of movement. Only in later times, under Saladin's rule, 
e.g. in a letter sent from Alexandria to Aden, a man expresses 
his apprehension that the ndzir, or suzperintendent, of the port 
would not let him travel because he regarded him as suspicious 


(1) ""Please search in the pocket of my dove-colored robe”, writes a merchant 
after his arrival in Cairo from Alexandria, ""you will find my bard'a there; please 
send it immediately, for I have already deposited bail bond for it”. 
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for the mere reason that he had arrived on a Frankish boat. 
However, as is well-known, the famous Spanish Muslim 
geographer, Ibn Jubair, travelled as late as 1183 from Acre 
to Sicily, and from there to Spain on Christian ships; and in 
the Geniza it is absolutely commonplace for Jews from Muslim 
countries to travel on boats belonging to citizens of non- 
Muslim states, such as Normans, Byzantines, Genoese, or Pisans. 
A man could write from Spain to his wife in Cairo: ‘‘ I intend 
to come on the Gaetani, i. e. the ship belonging to the merchant 
from Gaeta '' (in Italy), just as we would say today: ‘‘This 
summer, I shall be travelling on a Dutch boat. 

In practice, freedom of movement was very much disturbed 
by piracy and warfare, and there are many references to both 
in the Geniza papers. The more astonishing are the casual 
remarks of these people about travel to distant countries and 
long journeys. Just a few examples: First, a hasty note, sent 
by a merchant from Alexandria to Cairo; he wrote it on Friday 
afternoon, i.e. on the Eve of Sabbath, remarking, “ I have 
already taken my bath ” — meaning, of course, that no business 
was normally done at such a time. What do we read in this 
note? “ I have just arrived from Almeria, Spain. Your 
business friend in Fez, Morocco, sent me a bar of gold — certainly 
from the Sudan — to buy with it Spanish silk for you. I, 
however, thought this was not a good idea, and am forwarding 
you the gold, as it is. On the other hand, a friend of your 
business friend there delivered such and such a quantity of 
ambergris (^) to me, which I forward herewith, and asks you 
to send back five flasks of musk for what you get for it; please 
sell the ambergris on the arrival of this letter and buy the 
musk, for I have to send it off immediately. 

Or we read in a letter of recommendation by Solomon b. 
Judah, the Gaon, or Head of the Jewish Academy in Jerusalem 
until his death in 1051: “ The bearer of this letter is a Jew from 
Khorasan, highly recommended to me by my friends in Seville; 
he is now proceeding to Cairo; please look after him. ’’ We 


(1) Ambergris is a perfume made from a waxy substance, secreted by whales, 
and therefore comes here from the West. 
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do not know how this Jew from Northeastern Iran came to 
Spain. It is likely that he came back to Jerusalem on the 
Northern route, via Sicily and Tyre or Acre. The Gaon, who 
was the spiritual head of Western Jewry, had, owing to the 
institution of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, close, personal 
connections with peoples from all over the Mediterranean 
world. Still, the short, business-like way, in which the widely 
travelled Khorasani is introduced here shows how small the 
world had already become at that time. 

Another impressive illustration of the unity of the 
Mediterranean world in the ‘‘ middle ” Middle Ages is the 
frequency of intermarriage between persons from different 
countries. We have a great deal of material about this question 
in the Geniza. Not only did the families leading in business^ 
scholarship, and communal life (say, in Spain, Tunisia, and 
Egypt) intermarry, but the same was true for the lower ranks 
of society. Even slaves, doing business for their masters in 
different countries, contracted such unions. There seems to 
have been some system in the matter. In a document from 
Tyre on the Lebanese coast, a girl gives power-of-attorney 
to a gentleman to select a husband for her in Cairo and to 
arrange a marriage contract with him in her name. Nor was 
this confined to Muslim countries. We have a letter, written 
in beautiful Hebrew, by a lady from Egypt whose brothers 
still lived there. She had been married in Europe and her 
daughter already bore a Greek name, spelled Zoi. 

However, the most significant aspect of the age by far was 
the fact that political boundaries did not interfere with the 
unity and autonomy of religious or ethnic groups. Regular 
contributions were made by the Jewish communities all over 
the Fatimid empire for the benefit of the two great Jewish 
academies in Abbasid Bagdad; likewise, yearly collections were 
held in the communities of the Sunni West for the academy in 
Jerusalem which was under the rule of a Shihte dynasty; 
similarly, donations were sent to Bagdad and Jerusalem from 
Christian countries, e.g. from Lucca in Northern Italy, from 
Narbonne or Montpellier in France and even Mayence in 
Germany. All these communities submitted their questions 


3 
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to those seats of learning, and over a thousand replies (^) have 
been preserved. Compared with the many barriers to free 
communication disgracing our century, these facts are really 
impressive. 

There was even more to it. Unbelievable as it may appear, 
documentary evidence shows that the official head of the 
Jewish community in Fatimid Egypt, who was confirmed in 
his office by the Fatimid caliph, was installed by the Jewish 
exilarch who had his seat in Bagdad. Likewise, Jewish judges 
and other dignitaries, whether in Egypt, or somewhere in 
Tunisia or Morocco, were approved by the heads of the academies 
in Jerusalem or Bagdad. Similar relationships must have 
existed between the other Christian communities and that of 
Zirid Tunisia, which was of considerable size. 

How is all this to be explained? Of course, the machinery 
of the state was still relatively loose in those days, i. e. the 
technique of making life unbearable was not yet as perfected 
as it is in our own time. In addition to this, however, there 
were three positive factors, all interconnected, one legal, one 
socio-economic, and one historical, which worked in favour of 
the freedom of movement and the unity of the Mediterranean 
world: (a) the conception that law was personal and not 
territorial, i.e. an individual was judged according to the law 
of his community, or even his sect, rather than that of the 
territory in which he happened to be; (b) the consequences of 
the bourgeois revolution of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
which still dominated the '' middle ’’ Middle Ages. A mercan¬ 
tile civilization was alive around the Mediterranean with 
merchants as its most conspicuous bearers; and business makes 
for free movement (2); (c) finally — and here we come back 
to the beginning of this paper — all these countries had a great 
and long-standing tradition in common. The fact that most 
of them had once been united within the confines of the Roman 
empire is perhaps of secondary importance. It is the cultural 


(1) These Jewish Responsa correspond to the Fatwas of the Muslim scholars. 

(2) Cf. S. D. Goitein, "'The Rise of Near Eastern Bourgeosie in Early Islamic 
Times”, Journal of World History, III, 1957. 
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tradition, which begins with Sumer and Akkad, and even with 
Iran — for these countries belong to the Mediterranean world — 
which counts. The unity of the Mediterranean world was 
disrupted only when the Islamic countries were taken over by 
barbarians from outside, mostly from Central Asia and the 
Caucasus, who had no share in that tradition. 


II 

The unity of the Mediterranean world during the “middle*’ 
Middle Ages was achieved through the great extent of seafaring 
carried on in that “tideless midland sea”. The records of the 
Cairo Geniza contain abundant material about the subject. 
So far, sixteen types of ships and details for over one hundred 
and ten individual boats, as well as thirty-six kinds of containers 
for the transport of goods and about one hundred and fifty 
classes of commodities carried by ships have been noted. The 
ownership and management of ships, the seasons of sailing, 
numbers of passengers, routes taken, duration of passages, 
reports about the movements of ships, jettisoning, shipwrecking, 
piracy and ransoming, and many other related subjects are 
illustrated by the Geniza records. To be sure, the numbers 
given above refer solely to the Mediterranean basin. The 
equally rich Geniza material about the Indian ocean will be 
treated separately. 

In the following pages, a number of special problems connected 
with Mediterranean sea and river traffic are presented in the 
hope that some of the readers of this journal might be able to 
contribute to their solution. 

1. Whenever feasible, people travelled by water and not 
on land. To quote an extreme case: Around 1140, an Italian 
Jew, on business in Tripoli, Libya, wanted to travel to Gabes 
in nearby Tunisia. He was advised by his friends to board 
a large ship, which was sailing to Seville, Spain and which, 
with a good wind, would make the passage in eight days, without 
touching land. Then he was to transfer to another large boat 
to al-Mahdiyya, the main seaport of Tunisia, and to try to 
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reach his destination from there. This is, of course, quite an 
exceptional route, but conditions at that time cannot have 
been too insecure, for in the end the man actually travelled by 
land. In general, I estimate the ratio between references to 
overland travel and references to seafaring in the Geniza, 
wherever such an alternative existed, as being 1:50. 

This statement has to be qualified by two considerations: 

a) A disproportionally large number of Geniza papers come 
from the second half of the eleventh century, when overland 
communications might have been disrupted, owing to the 
invasion of North Africa by the bedouin hordes of the Banu 
Hilal and Sulaim. In fact, Geniza references to caravan 
traffic are more frequent in the first half of that century than 
in any subsequent period. Still, even at that time, I should 
estimate the ratio between seafaring and travel on land as 20:1. 

b) Most of the Geniza letters were written by Jews, and 
Jews did not travel on Saturdays and holidays. A Jew 
travelling in a caravan, which was en route for more than six 
days, either stayed behind or hurried ahead of the caravan for 
celebrating his Sabbath—both cases are mentioned in our 
records. This, of course, required a special escort and was 
both expensive and dangerous. If the traveller was rich and 
particularly influential, he could induce the whole caravan to 
make a stop on the Sabbath, which is also attested in a Geniza 
paper. It may be mentioned in passing that these conditions 
remained unchanged down to the nineteenth century. The 
renowned Orientalist, Professor A. S. Yahuda (who died in 
New Haven, Connecticut, only a few years ago) recounts in his 
collected essays that his grandfather, when emigrating from 
Bagdad to Jerusalem in 1852, stipulated that the caravan 
with which he was travelling, should rest each Saturday, which 
cost him a huge sum of money. It was due to these circum¬ 
stances that consignments were confided by Jews to Muslim 
business friends or pilgrims bound to Mecca, or that we find 
remarks like the following in letters: “If there be a caravan 
and if trustworthy Muslims travel in it, kindly send the goods 
with them.” However, such remarks are not very common. 
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As a rule, people travelled by sea, wherever such an alternative 
existed, even for such a short distance, as Acre-Ramie (via 
Jaffa), Palestine, or Tyre—^^Tripoli, Lebanon. 

Although conditions varied widely, sometimes even during 
one and the same year, it seems—although this is by no means 
sure—that discomfort, expenses, and lack of security were 
greater in travel by land than on sea. Still, there might have 
been other reasons for this discrepancy between the two methods 
of transport, and the present writer will be grateful for 
elucidations. 

2. Caravan traffic and seafaring were closely coordinated. 
In winter, when the sea was closed, up to three caravans passed 
from Sijilmasa, the great desert port of Morocco—which mean¬ 
while has disappeared entirely—through Qairawan, Tripoli 
and Barqa to Egypt. In summer, too, caravan traffic had to 
fill a gap in seafaring. The ships normally sailed in convoys 
leaving in the spring and setting sail for the return journey 
at the Feast of the Cross, the 'Id as-Salib, which is celebrated 
on September 26 or 27. Another convoy departed in the 
Coptic month of Baoone, which begins on June 7. In between, 
at the end of May, the summer caravans set out, which needed 
about three months for the distance between Egypt and Tunisia, 
since business was done at the intermediary stations. In one 
letter, referring to Qairawan, it is stated that the fair connected 
with the arrival of the caravan lasted twenty days. These 
large distance caravans were called mausim, the same word, 
which, in the Indian Ocean, designated the seasonal winds, 
and which, in the form monsoon^ has entered the English language 
in the latter meaning. The present writer will be grateful for 
any information about these caravan mausims and their 
relationship to seafaring provided from literary sources. 

3. He has a similar request for another most important 
complement to seafaring: the overland mail. Passengers and 
goods went by sea, mail was largely sent by land. In literary 
sources we hear much about the barid^ the mail service main¬ 
tained by the Muslim governments, just as was the case in 
mediaeval China and in the Byzantine empire. However, this 
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service was reserved for the exclusive use of the government 
and its officials and functioned largely as a means of supervision 
of the local administration. In the Geniza papers, however, 
we hear much about another, commercially run, private postal 
service, which was of utmost importance for the population 
at large. It was operated by couriers, called faij ('"runner”)—a 
Persian word—all over North Africa, and kutubi ("bearer of 
letters”) in Western Asia. In one characteristic aspect, this 
private service followed the practice of the government post. 
Whilst this last institution maintained numerous relay stations, 
where the riding animals were changed, one and the same 
messenger carried the dispatches confided to him from the 
starting point to the final destination. The same was done by 
the private couriers. One and the same man would transmit 
the mail from Qairawan all the way to Cairo, or even from 
Almeria, Spain, through the whole of North Africa, to Alexan¬ 
dria. This service was comparatively inexpensive. A letter 
sent from Almeria to Alexandria cost only one and a half silver 
dirhams, four letters having been dispatched to the same 
address, while an urgent, special-delivery letter from Jerusalem 
to Ramie cost half a dirham. Almost invariably, in letters 
sent to another country by overland mail, reference is made 
to goods and business friends going at the same time by boat. 

4. In the Middle Ages, owing to the comparatively small size 
of vessels, no strict distinction was made between seagoing craft 
and rivercraft. It is therefore not surprising that we occasio¬ 
nally find in the Geniza boats coming from the sea and continuing 
their way on inland waters or vice versa. Thus we read, e.g., 
about the ships of a rich Muslim judge from Tyre, Lebanon, 
which went, via Damietta and the eastern arm of the Nile, 
to Old Cairo and from there, via the western arm of the Nile 
and Alexandria, to Tunisia. However, the overwhelming 
testimony of the Geniza records proves that, as a rule, passengers 
and consignments left the seagoing vessels in the Mediterranean 
ports and continued their way inland by other means of trans¬ 
port, but mainly on the Nile. The reason for this might have 
been that owing to the continual changes which took place in 
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the configuration of the bottom of the Nile, navigation on it 
was dangerous—^we read indeed about many shipwrecks on the 
Nile—and therefore special skill was required, which the ordinary 
Mediterranean sailor did not possess. A number of special 
types of craft were used on the Nile: the 'ushdri, the river boat; 
the jarm, the barge; the sumairiyya, a type imported from 
Iraq (A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922, 
p. 457, calls it «Sumererschiff»); and a longish, swift boat, 
called khiti^ for which, under the form khitiyya^ I have found 
several references for Iraq in earlier Islamic times, but none for 
Egypt and for the time under discussion, the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

5. As for navigation on the high sea, ships usually sailed in 
convoys, which in times of danger were accompanied by 
warships. We read indeed that often the merchantmen were 
ready for sailing and waited only for the men-of-war to join 
them. Normally, a larger ship was accompanied by a smaller 
vessel, belonging to the same proprietor or to one of his relatives 
or friends. Obviously, under certain conditions of a rough 
sea, a smaller craft had more chances of survival than a larger 
one, especially when the latter had lost its sails and rudder, 
which is reported to have happened. In one case, we read 
in a Hebrew letter that the « maidservant » boat—as it was 
called—picked up the survivors from the main ship. So far 
no reference has been found in the Geniza records to lifeboats 
carried on board, and I am inclined to believe that they were 
not in use at that time. 

6. Of the special types of seagoing craft mentioned in the 
Geniza records, the most common was a large sailing ship 
called qunbdr, which word, so far, I have not found either in 
an Arabic dictionary or in Muslim literature. However, the 
Byzantine Emperor, Leon the Wise (886-912), says in his book 
on the art of war that the Greek equivalent of qunbdr^ kombarion^ 
was borrowed from the Saracens, and his son, the Emperor 
Constantine VII, describes it as a particularly large ship. 
The Venetians, too, used this type of vessel in the tenth century, 
calling it gombaria. However, while the Greeks and Italians 
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refer to the qunbdr as a man-of-war, the Geniza—to be sure, 
a century later—knows it only as a ship used for the transport 
of heavy cargo and passengers. 

7. In addition to sailing ships, light galleys, ghurdb, propelled 
solely, or mainly, by oars, were used for travel and transport. 
The galley had both tactical and nautical advantages over the 
sailing ship: as it could be turned with ease, it had better 
prospects of escape from attacks by the ubiquitous pirates, and 
it was, of course, less exposed to the caprice of the wind. Still, 
the galley as merchantman is comparatively rare in our records. 
Seafaring, even along the coasts, appears to have been entirely 
dependent on the winds. To give just one example: A letter 
from Alexandria complains that during thirty-three days, 
with the exception of one large Spanish boat, no ship had 
arrived, for the winds were neither east nor west winds. In 
addition, only twenty-three days were left until the 'Id al-Salib, 
the term for the return journey, so that practically no time 
was left for business. I wonder whether the economic ascen¬ 
dancy of the Italians over the Arabs was not due partly to the 
fact that the former built large-sized, oar-propelled galleys for 
mercantile shipping. 

8. Another common type of Mediterranean bottom was the 
khinzlra (not khinzir, which means pig and was used in Syria 
also as the name of a fish). The word designated in the 
language of the period a hub or nave of a wheel, which is a 
rather strange name for a type of vessel. With this, however, 
the nickname of a ship, duwwdma («whipping-top »), might 
perhaps be compared. The khinzlra is attested for Sicily, 
Tunisia, Tripoli, and Egypt, and a Tunisian khinzlra is once 
mentioned as sailing on the Nile. 

The word shakhtur or shakhtura is used until the present day 
for a coastal craft and is also rather common in the Geniza 
records. Once, around 1130, we read that such a skiff made 
the journey from Alexandria to Almeria, Spain, in sixty-five 
days, but still went faster than two Spanish sailing boats, 
which were about to set sail when it left the harbor of Alexandria. 
Shakhturs are mentioned in particular on the route between 
Tunisia, Tripoli, and Egypt. 
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Hajm^ normally designating a large drinking bowl, was the 
name of a type of ship en route between Sicily and Egypt—a 
name appropriate for a ship with a round hull. Another type, 
used on the same route, was called qarrdba, meaning box, chest. 
Perhaps it was similar to the East Roman dromon^ which « was 
a blunt ship with angular, rather than smoothly flowing lines » 
(cf. Lionel Casson, The Ancient Mariners, New York 1959, 
p. 243, and the photograph of the model made by R. H. Dolley 
of the British Museum, ib., opposite p. 219). 

For one type of ships, spelled sh--k-h, the present writer is 
unable to provide even the correct pronunciation. It could 
be shdka or shdkha (and, of course, also shdkka, etc.), for the 
Hebrew letter k stands for both Arabic k and kh. 

As Spanish Hebrew poets of that period, when describing 
sea voyages, refer to both sails and oars—although their ships 
were dependent mainly on the winds, it might be assumed that 
some of the unidentified types of boats appearing in our records 
were, like the Italian tarida, a cross between sailing ship and 
galley. 

9. On various occasions, the Geniza records speak of warships 
and naval war. Here, too, I would like to single out a detail, 
for which I should appreciate a parallel from literary sources, 
namely, the tactical combination of one heavy warship, called 
usldl, which operated together with light galleys, called qald'T, 
literally « pieces ». The words ustul, which is, of course, the 
Greek siolos («fleet))), but designates in the Arabic of that 
period one heavy warship, as well as qald'i in the sense just 
described, are known from other sources. However, I have 
not read about their maneuvering together, outside of the 
Geniza, which mentions this more than once. The term 
qatd'I, or rather aqld\ was used also for boats employed on the 
arduous trip from Cairo upstream to Qus in Upper Egypt, from 
where they returned after a stay of only two days. Likewise, 
the word ghurdb, which we have met already as designating 
the galley used as a merchantman, was applied also to men- 
of-war. On the other hand, shim, which, according to Ibn 
Mammati, Qawdnin al-Dawdmn, p. 240, is a synonym of ghurdb, 
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is reserved in the Geniza exclusively for warships, and ashdh 
aUshawdni is a general term for pirates. 

10. Finally, the greatest puzzle of Mediterranean shipping, 
as reflected in the Geniza papers, is its organization. While 
most of the international trade was based on a widely ramified 
system of partnerships, destined to minimize the risk of oversea 
undertakings, a ship was normally owned by one single pro¬ 
prietor. There is nothing in the Geniza comparable to the 
provisions for joint ownership in boats so prominent in mediaeval 
European sea-contracts, nor to the loca or shares in a boat, 
which dominated Genoese shipping at the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries. The situation 
was rather similar to that prevailing in Genoa at the end of 
the thirteenth century, when the accumulation of great wealth 
and power in the hand of the leading families made it possible 
to dispense with the system of shares. Still, that contrast 
between the methods generally in use in overseas trade and 
that regarding the ownership of ships calls for comment. 

There is an additional problem in connection with the pro¬ 
prietorship of seagoing vessels—the almost complete absence 
of local Christians. No reference is made here, of course, to 
the ships of European Christians, those of Marseilles, Genoa, 
Pisa, Gaeta, and Norman Sicily, which appear in the Geniza 
papers of the twelfth century. Of local Christians who bear 
Arabic names, so far, only two have been found who are explicitly 
mentioned as ship-owners, and one or two other names of 
ship-owners, such as al-Iskandar, might have been borne by 
Christians. It seems that 400 years of naval warfare between 
Islam and Byzantium had an adverse influence on local 
Christian shipping. 

The present writer is preparing a book on Mediterranean 
Society in Mediaevat Times, Based on Records from the Cairo 
Geniza, which will contain a chapter on travel and transport. 
Information elucidating any of the points raised in this paper 
or the subject in general will be highly welcome. 

S. D. Goitein 
(Philadelphia) 
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BETWEEN HELLENISM AND RENAISSANCE— 
ISLAM, THE INTERMEDIATE CIVILIZATION 

S. D. GOITEIN 

Continuity and oneness are the very essence of religiosity. For 
the pious and unsophisticated Muslim, the thirteen and a half 
centuries which have passed since the inception of his religion 
are but a great yesterday which merges smoothly with his own 
life and religious experience. For him there is no question of 
development or of diflFerent levels of validity. The great drama 
of Islam unfolds before him on one single stage, on which he 
himself is a performer, albeit a modest one, while the Prophet 
and the other heroes of Islam are so near to his mind, as if they 
had lived in his own time and had been seen by him with his 
own eyes. 

Religious thought and theology take a different attitude. The 
life of the Prophet himself was carefully periodicized by the 
Muslim scholars, because, according to their legal theory, certain 
laws promulgated during the earlier stages of his career as Messenger 
of God were abrogated by those relevant to the same subject- 
matter but decreed later. Therefore, the asbdb aUnuzuh the 
historical circumstances accompanying the revelation of the various 
parts of the Qur’an, sometimes even of a single verse, formed the 
object of serious study, the results of which have been often 
confirmed by modern research. The oral traditions concerning 
the Prophet were subjected to severe scrutiny, developing into a 
full-scale science, and one of the most important concepts of 
Muslim theology, bid'ah, or unwarranted innovation, is based on the 
notion of development, on the idea that an originally pure core of 
religion was contaminated by later accretions. The very theory 
of Muslim law is based on a historical concept, on periodization 
of Islamic history, namely on the assumption that only during the 
first three centuries of Islam or so, the great teachers were 
competent to interpret authoritatively the Book of God and the 
Traditions of His Prophet, while, since “the closing of the gate 
of authoritative decisions” it was left to the religious scholars only 
to adapt the findings of the ancient masters to the exigencies of 
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their own time. Thus we see that the scholars of Islam viewed 
their faith in the light of historical development, a mental attitude 
which found a magnificent expression in the great Islamic his¬ 
toriography. 

The modern historian still has to go one step further. While 
he reverently appreciates the spiritual forces which make for 
continuity and oneness in the concept of Islam, while he tries to 
understand the motives and methods of the Muslim scholars of 
the past, his business is to write history, i.e. to describe and to 
try to explain changes. In this respect, the present writer believes, 
the Islamists of our time have not yet done enough. By using 
loosely, the term Islamic Civilization, comprising in it everything 
which happened in the countries of Islam from the first revelations 
of the Prophet down to the constitution of Pakistan or the new 
Arab socialism, they have done a disservice both to the religion 
of Islam and to the history of the Islamic peoples. Such 
generalizations obscure the nature of religion and deprive the term 
civilization of any real content. No one would dream of charac¬ 
terizing the development of Italy from the arrival in Rome of the 
apostle Paul down to the activities of the Italian political parties 
calling themselves Christian as "Christian Civilization”. There is 
no doubt some connection between the apostolate of Paul and the 
existence of political parties in Italy styled as Christian. But 
many other important forces have moulded the destinies of Italy, 
and consequently, its history has been broken up into periods, 
characterized by those forces and confided to specialists studying 
them. Similarly, we have to periodicize the long history of Islam in 
order to arrive at a clear concept of cultural entities, each possess¬ 
ing a social framework of its own and characterized by a coherent 
set of values, shared only in part with other periods. 

In this paper, we are dealing with the Islamic world as it was 
approximately between 850 and 1250 A. C. For reasons explained 
on p. 222 we have described it as the Intermediate Civilization. 
Note Intermediate, not Intermediary, for that civilization created 
works of the spirit of its own and was not a mere transmitter 
of ancient heritage. That period is characterized by the predominance 
of the middle class, which thrived on a free enterprise economy, 
and by the all-pervading influence of Greek science in both matter 
and spirit. 

This Intermediate Civilization, which for the first time in the 
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world history made lasting physical contacts with all contemporary 
cultures, created also a new science : Comparative Religion. There 
certainly exists some relationship between that branch of study 
and the vast Greek literature on ethnology, of which only a 
fraction has survived. Also, it may well be that its actual 
beginnings are to be sought in the Mesopotamian city of Darrin 
(now in Turkey), the last refuge of syncretistic paganism. How¬ 
ever, it was the spirit of scientific curiosity and objectivity, 
combined with a deep-seated interest in religion, both so character¬ 
istic of the Intermediate Civilization, which made the full develop¬ 
ment of this new science possible. 

A late and geographically remote, but sincere and mighty hei r 
to this tradition was Akbar, the greatest of the Moghul emperors of 
India (ruled 1556-1605). Although his study of comparative religion 
and the subsequent promulgation of a new faith comprising all 
existing denominations was largely motivated by political aims, 
namely the amalgamation of the heterogeneous elements of India’s 
population, he was personally fascinated by the subject and, despite 
his illiteracy, well versed in it. However, he lived in a period of 
bigotry and fanaticism, and, after his death, his lifework was soon 
undone. The science of Milal wa-Nilial, or comparative religion, 
as developed by the Intermediate civilization of Islam, is still awaiting 
a worthy heir.^ 

Hellenism was to classical Greece what contemporary world 
civilization is to Western culture. In both cases, sciences and 
techniques, ideas and ways of life, developed by one people or by 
one group of peoples, were adopted, in varying degrees of intensity 
by many others. Therefore, the fate of Hellenism, its quality and 
duration, are of great concern to both those who are the sons of 
this Western culture and to the citizens of a civilization which 
more and more is encompassing the whole human race. 

In order to avoid ambiguity, I would like to start with a 
definition. We normally apply the term Hellenism to the period 
between Alexander and Augustus, between the establishment of the 
Macedonian empire and the final replacement of its heirs by Rome. 
This is Hellenism as seen from Greece and from the point of view 
of political history. However, from the standpoint of cultural 
history and the peoples affected by the Greek heritage, we have 
to extend this period far longer, well down to the seventh century 
A.C,, when the study of Greek finally had come to an end in 
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Latin Europe and when the countries of the eastern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean were conquered by a new language and 
a new civilization, Arabic and Islam. What happened between the 
seventh century, the end of Hellenic studies in Western Europe, 
and the twelfth, the beginning of their revival? 

As is well known, Hellenism found a refuge precisely in that 
civilization and that language which had replaced Greek and Greek 
culture in most countries which they had dominated for centuries. 
Countless works of Greek authors were translated into Arabic 
and formed the basis of a new and largely secular civilization 
inside Islam. The combined results of these efforts, namely the 
translations of Greek books, and the scientific creations based on 
them, were made available to Latin Europe, either through direct 
translations or through the intermediary of Hebrew or Spanish, 
and both contributed substantially to the so-called renaissance of 
the twelfth century. 

The very first book in the English language to be printed in 
England was the translation of a collection of sayings by Greek 
philosophers, compiled by a Muslim gentleman and bibliophile in 
1048-9. The book was translated from Arabic into Spanish, from 
Spanish into Latin, from Latin into French and finally from 
French into English. It was first printed in 1477.^ However, 
we are concerned here not with the late, albeit fascinating, history 
of the translations from Arabic but with the translations into 
Arabic from Greek. 

The relationship of Hellenism to the Roman and the Islamic 
civilizations presents a paradox. The Romans were so eager to 
learn the Greek language that there was no great incentive for 
translations into Latin. Even in the provincial towns of Gaul 
(present-day France), and as late as the fourth century A.C., boys 
learned Greek and memorized its classical authors. In particular 
there was no need to translate scientific works, for Greek was the 
language of science. Galen, the great physician of the second 
century A.C., loved and taught most of his life in Rome, but his 
books are written in Greek. The same could be said of many 
other prominent scholars of the Roman Hellenistic period. The 
ultimate result of all this was, however, that in later, barbarian 
times, with the loss of the knowledge of the Greek language in 
the West, the knowledge of the scientific literature was lost as 
well. The Muslim Arabs, on the other hand, never knew a word of 
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Greek and never made the slightest effort to learn the language, 
but Christian and pagan Syrians, as well as some Persians and Jews, 
did for them the work of translation so completely that the whole 
corpus of Hellenic sciences, still in existence at the time of the 
Muslim conquests, became available in Arabic. 

Let me illustrate this by one example. The Nestorian 
Christian Hunayn ibn Ishaq (John the son of Isaac), who died in 
873 A.C. wrote a treatise in which he gave detailed information 
about no less than one hundred and twenty-nine works of Galen 
alone which he had translated into Arabic, partly also into 
Syriac. These translations did not remain a dead letter, but 
became handbooks used by the medical practitioners throughout 
the Middle Ages. I had the good luck to find in the treasures 
of the so-called Cairo Geniza an inventory of the library of a 
Jewish physician in Old Cairo, which was sold by auction in 
November 1190, i.e. three hundred years after IJunayn ibn Ishaq’s 
death. As Baneth’s painstaking edition of the text shows, this 
library contained at least thirty-seven volumes of Galen’s writings, 
of course in Arabic translation.® Around 1190, we remember, 
the most prominent Jewish scholar in Old Cairo was Moses 
Maimonides, the great philosopher, who was also a renowned 
physician and medical writer. In medicine, Maimonides was 
entirely dependent on Galen. He took exception, however, to 
Galen’s philosophical views and found it necessary to refute them 
in a special treatise, because he rightly assumed that Galen’s 
overwhelming authority as physician would induce the students 
of his work to accept his philosophy as well.^ By that time, i.e. 
the en d of the twelfth century, most of the Arabic translations of 
Galen had already been done into Latin, along with many of the 
original works of medical authors writing in Arabic, such as the 
famous North-African Jewish physician Isaac Israeli. 

The broad outlines of this great historical process of the 
preservation of Greek thought through the medium of Arabic and 
its ultimate transmission to the Latin West is of course familiar 
to everyone. Many of its details, however, and particularly its 
evaluation still need much additional research and have formed 
the subject of longstanding controversies, not yet terminated. 
Three parties are involved here : the classical scholar, the Islamist 
and the medievalist. Classical philology’s first interest in the 
matter is to know which Greek writings whose originals have been 
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lost, have come down to us in Arabic translations, abridgements 
and adaptations. Examples are the Oikonomikos, or a treatise on 
the management of the house, by the Neopythagorean Bryson, the 
Book of the Plants, an ancient Greek source, although not by 
Aristotle to whom it was ascribed, and in particular writings on 
mathematics, astronomy, mechanics and medicine but also a 
considerable number of treatises by later philosophical writers. 
Secondly, the Arabic translations and commentaries may be 
useful for the emendation and better understanding of classical 
texts whose originals we possess. A case in point is the discussion 
by Richard Walzer of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics in the light 
of its Arabic translation.® It stands to reason that quite a number 
of new developments will take place in this field in the near future. 
For long lost or altogether unknown Arabic manuscripts are making 
their appearance in our day all over the Middle East in libraries 
which had remained untapped or had not been sufficiently 
examined before. 

In addition to these two practical interests of classical philology 
in the adoption and transmission of the Greek heritage by the 
Arabs, there is a third and broader, more philosophical concern. 
How far was this heritage still Greek? How far did Hellas 
succeed in bequeathing to the world of those days a scientific 
culture transcending the barriers of languages, nations and 
religions ? These questions pertain to the Latin West in the same 
degree as to the Arabic-speaking world. However, as a student 
of Islam I have to leave the Latin West to the medievalist while 
confining myself to Islam, or, more exactly, to the medieval 
civilization of the Middle East. We have called this civilization 
Intermediate, because it is intermediate in time between Hellenism 
and Renaissance, intermediate in character between the largely 
secular culture of the later Roman period and the thoroughly clerical 
world of Medieval Europe, and intermediate in space between 
and Africa on the one hand and India and Ghina on the 
other thus forming for the first time in history a strong cultural 
link between all parts of the ancient world. 

In order to obtain a balanced view of the scope and quality 
of this ’’intermediate” Islamic culture as an heir and trustee of the 
heritage of Greece, we have to consider four interrelated questions: 

1. How did Islam look before its direct contact with the 
Greek sciences, or, more generally speaking, what is Islam without 
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the Greek ingredient ? We are able to answer this question, because 
two hundred years and more elapsed between the establishment 
of the Muslim community by the Prophet Muhammad at the 
beginning of the seventh century and the great period of trans¬ 
lation around the middle of the ninth. 

2. Why was Arabic Islam so much more receptive to the 
Greek heritage than Germanic Europe ? To what extent were the 
general conditions in the Middle East more propitious than in 
Western Europe and in what way did the very character of the 
new Islamic religion and society predispose them for this great 
cultural acquisition ? 

3. Which features of Hellenic civilization were adopted by 
Islam and which remained unknown to it or were refused 
admittance ? Which were taken over directly and intentionally and 
which came to it indirectly and without being recognized as such ? 

4. How far and how well was the Hellenic tradition absorbed 
by Islam and how did it contribute to the latter’s substance and 
permanent character ? With this another question is connected, 
which it is easy to formulate, but hard to answer: why did 
the Hellenic tradition decline so completely in the countries of 
Islam ? In other words: why did these countries not witness any¬ 
thing comparable to the Renaissance which transformed Europe ? 

Turning now to the first question : Islam of course is mainly and 
essentially a religion. It was founded by Muhammad, the Arabian 
Prophet, who died in 632, but it took another two hundred years 
before the nucleus created by Muhammad developed into a 
full-fledged religious system. To all intents and purposes this 
process was completed around 830, that is exactly at the time when 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his school and other scholars started their 
great work of the translation of Greek authors. 

From the outset Muhammad’s message bore a remarkably uni- 
versalistic character, partly, but only partly explicable by his being 
the son of a caravan city which traded with peoples belonging at 
least to five diflFerent religions and speaking five diflFerent languages. 
He professed to convey to his countrymen in clear Arabic, in 
the language intelligible and acceptable to them, the same heavenly 
message which was already contained in the older monotheistic 
religions. This claim is fully vindicated by the basic religious and 
moral tenets and many of the institutions of Islam. Muhammad 
regarded himself as the last in a long series of messengers of God, 
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beginning with the patriarchs and prophets of Israel and con¬ 
cluding with preachers of righteousness sent to the peoples of 
Arabia. Even a reminiscence of the story of Qbu’l-Qamayn, whom 
some Muslim commentators identify with Alexander the Great, 
is not absent from the Qur’an. In the course of Muhammad’s own 
lifetime Islam became a fully autonomous denomination with 
many institutions peculiar to itself and with rudiments of dogmas 
dissociating it clearly from Christianity and Judaism. Yet, the 
Arabian Prophet’s original concept that God had revealed one and 
the same truth to mankind remained alive in Islam and disposed 
it for eclecticism and the acceptance of the most diversified 
influences. 

In addition to this general readiness of ancient Islam to admit 
foreign ideas and thought-currents there were a number of specific 
factors which made the Muslim Arabs, in contrast to the Germanic 
peoples of Europe, so susceptible to the impact of Hellenism. 

Firstly, unlike Western Europe, the countries conquered 
by the Arabs were the seats of Hellenism, where the study of 
the Greek sciences had never been entirely discontinued. We 
should not forget that Alexandria had been the metropolis of 
Greek learning during its heyday. We need only mention the 
names of Euclid and Heron, the mathematicians, of Eratosthenes 
and Ptolemy, the astronomers and geographers, and of Plotinus, the 
Neo-Platonist. To be sure, by the time of the Arab conquest the 
school of Alexandria was no longer active. However, its tradition 
of learning and courses of study had remained alive in Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Southern Persia, precisely those countries, which 
formed the center of the new Muslim empire. Syriac Christians 
and pagans, as well as some Persians and Jews, studied and 
practised the ancient sciences either with the help of the Greek 
originals or through translations into Syriac. Thus the Muslim 
rulers and governors had at their doors physicians who could 
look after their health, mathematicians who could help them with 
land measurement in newly conquered countries, and astronomers 
who would serve them as astrologers. At the beginning, it was 
out of practical considerations that the Arab conquerors employed 
the services of men trained in Greek science. However, according 
to the course of studies developed originally in Alexandria, 
medicine was closely connected with philosophy. Therefore, when 
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one consulted a doctor, one got at the same time a philosophical 
adviser. 

There were other and more essential reasons which induced 
the Muslims to make themselves acquainted with Greek philosophy. 
Islam, at that time, was still in a crude state and made a 
comparatively poor show, if compared with the refined systems of 
thought prevailing in the conquered countries. The extremely 
developed and ramified Christian theology, as well as philosophical 
rationalism which denied heavenly revelation altogether, and also 
Iranian dualism, which was often intertwined with gnosticism— 
all these constituted challenges which Islam could not aflFord to 
ignore. Moreover, inside Islam itself, whether independently or set 
into motion by the spiritual forces just referred to, controversies 
with regard to essential beliefs became widespread: what was man’s 
relationship to God ? Did man possess free will, or were all 
his deeds predestined by the Almighty ? And what was the 
nature of revelation ? Was the Quran, the Muslim scripture, 
eternal and uncreated like the eternal truth it represented, or 
did it come into being by a special act of creation ? These and 
other controversies were soon fought out with the means of Greek 
logic and dialectic, which marked the beginnings of Muslim 
scholasticism. The borrowings from the arsenal of Greek philosophy, 
however, were not confined to the technical means for disputations. 
Many centuries had passed since Philo, the Jewish philosopher of 
Alexandria, had tried to reconcile revelation with reason, the 
Hebrew scriptures with Greek rationalism. Fortified by the 
arguments and proofs developed in Christian theology, Islam could 
safely undertake to formulate its creed in terms of Greek 
philosophy. Above and beyond this, some Muslim thinkers, 
especially of Persian descent, undertook the study of Greek 
metaphysics and ethics for their own sake and made valuable 
contributions to their elaboration and systematization. 

Greek thought penetrated Islam in another, less direct and 
more subtle way with eflfects, however, which were perhaps 
even greater. I am referring to the very core of developed 
Islam, Islamic mysticism. Muhammad’s religious message originally 
possessed a strong ascetic trend: “Renounce this world, which 
anyhow will come to an end very soon.” However, in the course 
of the sweeping victories of Islam, when fabulous treasures and 
other comforts of life came to them as an easy prey, many Muslims 
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became attracted by worldly riches and pleasures. This was in 
stark contrast to the aim of a holy war waged in the name of a 
religion which also preached othcrworldliness. It is natural that 
pious and thinking men abhorred this development. A genuinely 
Muslim movement of ascetism and pietism came into being, partly 
perhaps inspired by the example of the Christian monks and 
hermits who were found all over the Middle East. In Iraq, there 
were also contacts with Jewish pietists. By the end of the second 
century of Islam a new incentive was given to this pietistic move¬ 
ment which diverted it into the direction of mysticism. Islam is 
a religion of commandments. It soon assumed a legalistic and 
highly formalistic character, similar to its prototype, rabbinical 
Judaism. Pietism, which had first revolted against exaggerated 
worldliness, revolted again, this time against religious pedantry 
which, instead of sanctifying life, threatened to act as a barrier 
between man and his Creator, The outcome was mysticism, the 
strife for union or even identification with God in the rapture 
of ecstasy. The theory of Muslim mysticism was largely nourished 
by Greek thought, in particular Neo-Platonism. In the last resort, 
mysticism goes back to Plato’s theory of knowledge. Plato taught 
that, in order to know a certain object, the observer himself must 
possess something of the nature of the object studied. This logically 
leads to the assumption that man cannot know God fully except by 
sharing God’s nature, by being God. Or, as Plotinus, the great 
expounder of Neo-Platonism, has put it: “Our endeavour is not 
only to be without sin, but to be God.” 

Thus we have seen that the legacy of Greece has aflfected Islam 
in many of the most essential spheres of life: in the practical 
and secular sciences, in dogma and theology and also in mysticism, 
which in Islam, more than in any other religion, became a 
widespread movement encompassing almost all classes of society. 
We have attributed this great historical process to three causes: 
(a) the fact that the Greek heritage was still alive and available 
in the countries and the times of the Muslim conquest; (h) the 
general receptivity of Islam which was due to its originally 
universalistic and eclectic character ; (c) specific spiritual situations 
during the first three centuries of Islam, which made the influx of 
Greek ideas and systems of thought both inevitable and fruitful. 

To these three basic causes, two accessory, but most vital, 
factors must be added. Unlike the Germanic peoples, who had 
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been real barbarians, the Arabs possessed a secular culture of their 
own, before they experienced the impact of Judaism and 
Christianity. I am referring to the miracle of pre-Islamic poetry 
and the highly developed and extremely refined Arabic classical 
language which had been developed through it. The Arabs had a 
passion for rhetoric and eloquence, they were infatuated by their 
beautiful language and conveyed their enthusiasm for it to the 
peoples conquered by them. This had the effect that the best 
minds in all the countries occupied by the Arabs soon tried 
to express in Arabic the choicest spiritual values they themselves 
possessed. Thus Arabic became immensely rich and pliable, and 
through the work of the translators from Greek also very well 
fit for the expression of abstract thoughts. It was the Arabs’ own 
cultural heritage, the devotion to their language and their inherited 
literature which made them so receptive to the refinements 
of another culture. 

Secondly, Hellenic studies could flourish in Islam so profusely, 
because in the third, fourth and fifth centuries of Islam there 
developed a broad and affluent middle class, which had the means, 
the leisure and the ambition to acquire knowledge and with it, 
social status. The extraordinary role of this middle class was the 
outcome of a many-sided historical process which cannot be 
described here.® The courts of the caliphs and princes gave a 
shelter to the Greek sciences in Islam, when they were still 
in their infancy. Their broad diffusion, however, was due to 
the new middle class. 

After having discussed in detail why Arabic Islam was so 
receptive to the Greek heritage, there is almost no need to specify 
which features of the latter were absorbed by it and which 
remained outside its pale. Homer and Sophocles, Sappho and 
Thucydides—Greek epic, tragedy, lyrical poetry and classical history 
writing left no trace in Arabic language. (Sporadic quotations 
from Homer or the tragedians came to the Arabs through later 
sources). The Muslims had no use for the world of the pagan 
gods nor of the Greek polity. It is also doubtful how much of this 
literature was still alive and easily accessible at the time of 
the advent of Islam. On the other hand, the sciences of (he 
Greeks were taken over by the Muslims in full and the latter 
recognized the former frankly and gratefully as their masters. 
There was medicine and pharmaceutics (an enormous field, later 
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expanded largely by the Muslims and in particular by Arabic-speaking 
Jews), botany and zoology, mineralogy and meteorology, mathema¬ 
tics, mechanics and astronomy, the theories of sound and light, 
music and optics (very extensively treated by the Muslims), and 
above all, of course, philosophy in all its branches: logic and 
dialectic, ethics and metaphysics. The Greek theories of rhetoric 
and poetics also became known to the Arabs, but did not have 
much influence over them, for they had their own great traditions 
in these fields. Of late G. E. von Grunebaum has drawn our 
attention to the fact that Arabic literature has taken over not 
only many motives and themes from late Greek popular sources 
but also much of their “patterns of presentation and conventional 
shades of emotion”.'^ 

Hellenistic influence prevailed strongly in many other aspects 
of civilization. It is sufficient to mention architecture and the 
techniques of building, arts and crafts, including the treatment of 
metals and alchemy, law, administration, and coinage. In all these 
domains the Greek heritage had undergone fusions with local 
traditions and with foreign influences, especially from Iran and 
other Eastern countries. Thus the Greek share was less conspicuous 
in them. It was in the spiritual field, in philosophy and the 
sciences in which the Muslims regarded themselves as the disciples 
of the Greeks. 

Were they good disciples ? Did they grasp the spirit of Hellas ? 
In this respect, opinions are divided. For C. H. Becker, one of the 
most competent students of our problem, Islam is Hellenism, to be 
sure an Islamized Hellenism. Following him, Werner Jaeger speaks 
about the intemationality of Greek science, accomplished through 
the eflforts of the Islamic scholars and their colleagues in Latin 
Europe. There is however another school of thought, led by such 
eminent German scholars as Ernst Troeltsch and H. H. Schaeder, 
according to whom Islam and the Orient in general, absorbed only 
the externals, but never the essentials of Greak culture.® 

I believe that we are able to arrive at a just, that is to 
say historically correct solution of the problem, if we stop talking 
in such general terms as East and West, Orient and Occident and 
even Islam and Christianity. Instead, we have to consider each 
historical period in its own right. As far as Islam is concerned, 
three periods can clearly be distinguished. The first two hundred 
years of Islam were given to conquest and colonization and the 
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development of its religion. Then comes the great cultured 
period, which was characterized by the preponderance of Hellenism 
in the cultural field and by the middle class, as far as social organi¬ 
zation is concerned. This period lasted approximately from the 
middle of the ninth century to the middle of the thirteenth. From 
around 1250, Islamic history was dominated by foreign soldier 
castes and clerical obscurantism, until the contact with the modem 
scientific and technological civilization brought about the profound 
changes which we are witnessing in our century. 

With regard to the middle, the Hellenistic period, which we 
have called the Intermediate Civilization, it is fair to say that the 
disciple was worthy of his master. The question as to how far the 
individual sciences and techniques were furthered during this 
period must be left to the specialists in the various fields. Infor¬ 
mation about this subject is found in such books as The Legacy of 
Islam, edited by Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, 1931, or 
in George Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science, or 
A History of Technology, edited by Charles Singer and others, Oxford, 
1956. We arc concerned here with the problem of culture in 
general. How far did the Greek heritage affect the spirit of the 
epoch, how much did it mould the personality of the individuals. 

A man of Hellenic culture is characterized by his inquisitive 
mind, his gift of observation, his striving for a well-balanced total 
view of the world and by his refined, urbane behaviour. We are 
in a position to form a well-founded opinion about the personality 
and attainments of a good many excellent representatives of the 
Intermediate Civilization, because they have left us a large body of 
writings. Naturally, there were great individual differences between 
the various authors, and some of them, including some well-known 
philosophers, can hardly be regarded as having lived up to the ideal 
type just described. Others, however, have realized it, combining 
an amazing range of knowledge with a well-integrated world view 
and a harmonious, ethical and humane personality. 

In some respects, I should say, the Intermediate Civilization has 
surpassed its masters, the ancient Greeks and Romans. I have in 
mind the Islamic science of Comparative Religion, the like of which 
to my knowledge is not found before. We possess in Arabic com¬ 
prehensive books about the tenets and beliefs of all then known 
denominations, sects, philosophical schools and systems of thought, 
Muslim and non-Muslim, ancient and contemporary. The most 
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famous example of this type of literature is the Kitdb aUMilal waU 
Nihal, completed in 1127 A.C. by al-Shahrastani, a scholar from 
^urasan in North-Eastern Iran. When we compare his detailed, 
well-informed and remarkably unbiased accounts with the Greek and 
Latin texts related to Judaism, we have to confess that between 
Tacitus and Shahrastani, humanity has made a great step forward.^ 
All that the illustrious Roman historian knew about monotheism 
was that the Jews worshipped in the Temple of Jerusalem the image 
of a donkey. About the Sabbath, this most precious gift of Judaism 
to mankind, he remarked only that the Jews were the laziest of all 
peoples, since they took oflF a full day every week. In order to 
obtain authoritative information about Judaism, Tacitus had just to 
walk up one or two blocks, where he would have found educated 
Jews of Hellenic upbringing who could have taught him better. 
But he and his Greek masters, whom he copied, lacked the spirit of 
research and scientific responsibility needed for the task. How 
diflFerent was Shahrastani, who took pains to study in detail and to 
describe objectively such sects as the Persian dualists, the Mani- 
chaeans and the followers of Mazdak, all of whom were of course 
anathema to him from the point of view of religion. 

Another illustrious example of the spirit of research alive in 
the Intermediate Civilization was al-Bironi, also an Iranian (died 
around 1050). He was equally great in mathematics, astronomy 
and the natural sciences and as an observer of foreign peoples 
and creeds. In India, he taught the Greek sciences to the local 
scholars and learned from them Sanskrit and the contents of their 
religion. His Kitdb al-Tahqtq md ItUHind is an invaluable source 
of our knowledge of the culture of that country during the eleventh 
century and a notable document of scientific curiosity and careful 
observation. 

We are also able to confirm Warner Jaeger’s assumption that 
a truly international fellowship of science existed in the days of the 
Intermediate Civilization. Both literary sources such as Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s aUTabaqdt aUAtibba and documentary evidence, such as 
the records of the Cairo Geniza, prove that in general a spirit of 
tolerance and mutyal esteem prevailed between the students of the 
Greek sciences of diflFerent races and religions. 

From the thirteenth century on, both the spirit of research and 
that of tolerance dwindled rapidly and became next to e;xtinct by the 
end of the fifteenth, exactly when Europe started to make its great 
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strides forward. There were many symptoms which accompanied 
this decline and perhaps were partly its causes: the rule of foreign 
soldier castes, already referred to, the eclipse of the middle class 
and the replacement of a free, mercantile economy by feudalism, to 
be sure: feudalism of the Oriental type, and, finally, the increasing 
institutionalization and organization by the state of the Muslim 
clergy, which, in the preceding centuries, had formed a loose 
brotherhood of independent religious scholars. 

It is, however, fair to say that the Greek heritage never be¬ 
came entirely lost in the countries of Islam. Logic was taught in 
the Muslim religious schools of higher learning, as long as their 
traditional syllabus was in force, and the systematic arrangement of 
books, which the Muslims had learned from Greek science, remained 
the rule, although the ancient sources of Islamic religion, which 
were mainly studied in the schools, were very poorly organized. 

Secondly, the Arabic language which had become an efficient 
tool for the expression of abstract ideas in the wake of the trans¬ 
lations from Greek, preserved its pliability and richness. Because 
of this profound influence of Greek on Arabic, and through it on 
Hebrew, Persian and Turkish, all these Middle Eastern languages 
were able to express modern thought, once it was conveyed to them, 
with comparative ease. 

In our own day, a galaxy of Middle Eastern savants and 
litterateurs have taken up again the task of translation and apprecia¬ 
tion of Greek writings, this time not of scientific books, but of 
belles lettres, precisely that branch of literature which had not been 
touched upon by the scholars of the Intermediate Civilization. 
Homer, the tragedians, the lyrics and the historians are now 
available in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. I have in mind transla¬ 
tions made for the benefit of the educated general reader, not those 
destined for University studies, which include also the works of the 
philosophers. Today, a high-school boy in Cairo, Istanbul or Teheran 
would know about classical Greece approximately as much as his peer 
in New York or Los Angeles. However, this interest of Islamic 
peoples in classical Greece does not constitute a continuation of 
what had happened in the times of the Intermediate Civilization. 
In this, as in many other respects, the contemporary Muslims act 
as members of the world civilization to which we all belong.^® 

The introductory words of this paper emphasized that the fate 
of the Greek heritage in Islam, its quality and duration, were not 
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without concern and significance in our own day. What conclu¬ 
sions are we to draw from our review of the character and develop¬ 
ment of the Hellenistic period of Islam ? As to its quality, I 
believe, nothing need be added to what has been already said. The 
example of the Intermediate Civilization proves that real values 
created by one culture can successfully be transferred to another. 
As to the duration of the Hellenistic period of Islam, which we 
have described as having lasted for about four hundred years, it may 
be compared to the Humanistic period in Europe, that is to say the 
prevalence of classical studies, which was in force approximately 
between 1500 and 1900. Of course, I am fully aware of the 
diflference. While the Greek heritage has become an integral, 
albeit not always, evident part of contemporary Western culture, 
the same cannot be said of later Islam. The reason for this 
diflference is that modern culture grew out of the humanism of the 
Renaissance, while the medieval civilization of the Middle East was 
not, as has been defined by C. H. Becker, Asiaticized Hellenism, but 
Hellenized Islam, since Islam was already a fully developed religious 
system, when it experienced the impact of Hellenism. When this 
impact became weaker and weaker, finally only Islam remained, 
and religion alone obviously was not strong enough to counteract 
the many destructive forces which were at work in the Islamic 
world during the last six hundred years. 

In our own time, the cultural process is reversed. It is not 
Islam which absorbs modern civilization, but modern civilization 
which puts itself in the place of Islam, forcing it to participate in 
a world culture from which there is no escape. What is happening 
today cannot be compared in every respect to what happened 
eleven hundred years ago. We may learn from history, but history 
never repeats itself. 


NOTES 

1. Most of the literature relevant to the subject of this paper is listed in 
J. Kraemer, Das Problem der islamischen Kulturgeschichte, Tubingen. 1959. I am 
much indebted to this short but meaty study, although in some points I had 
to disagree with it. I had also an opportunity to discuss some aspects of the 
problem with the late-lamented author only a few days before he met an 
untimely death on October 2, 1961, 

Shorter recent treatment of the subject is found in R. Paret, Der Islam 
und das griechische BildungsguuTnhingen, 1950, and G. E. von Grunebaum. 
Islam and Hellenism, in Islam, Essays, London, 1961, pp. 159-67. Richard 
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Walzer. Greek into Arabic, Essays on Islamic Philosophy, Oxford, 1962, contains 
both general articles on the legacy of the classics in the Islamic world and 
highly specialized studies. 

2. Cf. Franz Rosenthal, Al-Mubashshir Ibn Fatik, Oriens, (13-14). Leiden, 1961, 
pp. 132-58. 

3. D. Z. H. Baneth, A Doctor’s Library in Egypt at the Time of Maimonides. 
Tarhiz (30), Jerusalem. 1960. pp. 171-85 (in Hebrew, English summary, i&id., 
p. vi). 

4. M. Meyerhof and J. Schacht, Maimonides against Galen on Philosophy and 
Cosmogony, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt, (5), 1939, 
pp. 53-88. 

5. R. Walzer, op, cit., p. 103ff. 

6. Cf. S. D. Goitein, The Rise of the Near-Eastern Bourgeoisie in Early Islamic 
Times, Journal of World History, (3). Neucbatel, 1957, pp. 583-604. 

7. Cf. Creative Borrowing: Greece in the Arabian Nights, in Medieval Islam, 
Chicago. 1946, p. 294ff. 

8. C. H. Becker, Islamstudien I, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 24-53 and passim, Werner 
Jaeger, Die Antike und das Problem der Internationalitat der Geisteswissen- 
schaften, Inter Nationes I, Berlin, 1931, 93b. H. H. Schaeder, Der Orient und 
das griechische Erbc, Die Antike (4), 1928, p. 226ff. E. Troeltsch, Der 
Historismus und seine Probleme, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 3, p. 706ff., sec 
J, Kracmer, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

9. Cf. Theodor Reinach, Textes d*auteurs Grecs et Remains relatifs au judaisme, 
Paris, 1890. 

10. See J. Kraemer, Der Islamische Modernismus und das griechische Erbc. Der 
Islam (38), 1962, pp. 1-27. 
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Leslatj : Southeast Semitic Cognates. II 


kasdsu, kasdsu III “kauen, nagen” (453); 

*‘sem/’ (ib.); this root does not exist in Ethiopic with 
the meaning given in Akkadian. 
kasdhu etwa “mindern” (456); 

G. qdntah “segment, piece’^ with augmented n. 
kdsu “Haut abziehen, schinden’’ (458); 

Tna. qdcdyd “cut off” (from qsy), Amh. qdccd “cut”. 


kasadu “erreichen, ankommen; erobern” (459); 
the meaning of Akkadian “conquer” is perhaps a 
denominative of kisddu “neck” (that is “bend the 
neck”) to be compared with G. kssad, Te. ssgad, Mh. 
kensit. 

kasdtu “abschneiden” (462); 

Ar. qasata “strip off”, G. qdhdtd “pull up, snatch”. 


THE COMMERCIAL MAIL SERVICE IN MEDIEVAL ISLAM* 

S. D. Goitein 

University of Pennsylvania 


The main subject of this paper is not the 
harld, the governmental courier and intelligence 
service, which has often been treated, but the 
commercial post used by the population at large. 
However, as Ibn Khaldun, the Tunisian philos¬ 
opher of history, has pointed out, the subject 
population is always prone to imitate the ways of 
its rulers. The harld was no exception. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, the mail service run by private en¬ 
terprise was modeled after the fashion of the 
governmental harld. Therefore I should like to 
say a few words about the latter, before enlarging 
on the former. 

The harld was taken over by the Arabs from 
the Persians, as is proved by the terms used by 
it and other evidence. It was linked up, albeit 
loosely, with similar services in the Chinese and 
Byzantine empires. The most extensive descrip¬ 
tion of the harld in the Omayyad and Abbasid 
periods, known to the present writer, is to be 
found in Adam Mez, Die Renaissance des I slams.^ 
Mez makes also the interesting observation that 
this institution must have been invented in one 
particular state, from where it was subsequently 
transferred to others. For in all the three services, 
the Islamic, the Chinese and the Byzantine, it 


* This paper was presented to the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in New York on April 8,1964. 

1 (Heidelberg, 1922) pp. 464-471. The present writer 
has not seen the Cairene dissertation on the subject, 
referred to below. 


was customary to dock the tails of the mounts 
used in them. Such a specific trait could hardly 
have been invented independently in three dif¬ 
ferent places. Muslim writers derived the very 
word harld from this custom of shortening the 
tails of the government mounts, hurldan meaning 
‘‘cutting’’ in Persian. However, harld no doubt 
comes from the Latin veredarius, a word, which 
under the form helddr, hulddr is common in 
talmudic literature and found also in Syriac. 
The Arabic form of the word is nearer to the 
Latin and Greek forms than the Hebrew and 
Aramaic ones. Thus, it stands to reason that the 
widely traveled Arabs became familiar with this 
Roman institution directly and long before Islam. 
This would explain why harld was used also in 
the Islamic East, while the preponderance of 
Sasanid influence would account for the occur¬ 
rence of Persian terms in North Africa and Egypt, 
as we shall presently see. As is well known, al¬ 
ready Herodotus 8:98 describes the governmen¬ 
tal post as a Persian invention. It might have 
been based, however, on Babylonian antecedents. 

Of late, the subject has been treated by Domi¬ 
nique Sourdel in the relevant article in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. A few items 
may be added to his bibliography. First, six 
papyri preserved in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, and published by D. S. Margoliouth. 
In these, the sahih harld Ushmun, the postmaster 
of Ushmun in Upper Egypt, is advised by his 
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superior to let certain government messengers, 
including one of the governor himself, ride on 
the mounts of the harid. Thus we see that even a 
government official could not use this service 
except with the written permission of the gover¬ 
nor or finance director of the province. These 
papyri, which come from the years 134-136 H. 
(751-753 A.D.), are the more interesting, as they 
repeatedly make mention of the dahhat furdniq, 
the courier’s mount. Furdniq is a Persian word, 
common in the Babylonian Talmud under the 
form parwanqd and found already in pre-Islamic 
poetry, in a poem by Imru’ ul-Qays. (By the way, 
furdniq is not a plural, as the article in the new 
edition of El might suggest, but the singular) 

Secondly, attention should be given to an even 
earlier document referring to our subject, a dis¬ 
patch written on leather and sent in 717/18 by a 
Soghdian prince to his Arab superior. It was 
published by Professor and Madame Kratch- 
kovsky in an article entitled “The Earliest Arabic 
Document from Central Asia” and is included in 
Kratchkovsky’s Selected Works, volume 

Thirdly, in Omayyad times, the harid was most 
important as a means of military communication. 
When al-Hajjaj sent a big proud army, the jaysh 
at-tawawls, the peacock army, against the Turk¬ 
ish ruler of Kabul in present-day Afghanistan, 
the army never proceeded before having first 
established relay stations equipped with harid 
mounts in its rear.^ 

Finally, Albert Dietrich in his publication of 
Arabic letters from the Hamburg papyri collec¬ 
tion provides some additional information about 
our subject.^ Mr. Rashad '’Abd al-Muttalib of 
Cairo kindly drew my attention to an Arabic 
Ph.D. thesis dealing with the harid: Ta’rlkh al- 
harld fi H-^asr al-Isldml by Nazir SaMawi. 


2 D. S. Margoliouth, Catalogue of Arabic Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester, 1933) 
pp. 28—31. 

31. Y. Krachkovsky, Selected Works, I, pp. 182-212. 

^ Tabari, Annales, ed. De Goeje, (Leiden, 1883 ff.) 
II, p. 1045, line 11. 

® Albert Dietrich, Arabische Briefe aus der Papyrus- 
sammlung der Hamburger Staats- und Universitdts-Biblio- 
thek (Hamburg, 1955) p. 55. 


Turning now to our main topic, the commercial 
couriers serving the population at large, we have 
to concede that our whole material comes from 
one single source: the documents of the Cairo 
Geniza. There is perhaps no need any more to 
explain what the Geniza is. Those who have not 
yet heard of it may find pertinent information 
in the present writer’s article “The Documents 
of the Cairo Geniza as a Source for Mediterra¬ 
nean Social History” in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, volume 80, April-June 1960. In 
short, the Geniza Documents are manuscripts 
mostly in Hebrew characters, but in the Arabic 
language, coming mainly from the Fatimid and 
Ayyubid periods. At that time, and especially 
under the Seljuks and in the wake of the Crusades, 
the governmental postal service had decayed or 
was altogether given up. However, I am not so 
sure that the rusul, as the bearers of government 
messages were called at that time, were merely 
special emissaries, as seems to be assumed in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. It is 
not excluded that they represent a more or less 
regular service. The following passage from a 
Geniza letter written around 1200 has some bear¬ 
ing on the subject. Its writer was a Jewish physi¬ 
cian from Jerusalem who was with his son in the 
service of the then governor of that city, al- 
Muwaffaq Nur al-Dawla. Because of the Sab¬ 
bath, on which a Jew was not supposed to travel, 
the doctor had got stuck in al-Mutaylib, a cara¬ 
van station in the Sinai desert. After having 
described the hardships endured on his journey 
the writer continues: ^Ealamma an jdza hdmilu 
hadhihi lAahruf, wahuwa rasul al-sultdn, nasarahu 
Ildh, tafaddala waqdl: uktuh kitdhan nuwassilhu 
lak fa-awsaytuhu an yusallimahu li-ahad mamdllk 
al-mawld al-ajall al-kahlr al-muwaffaq nur aZ- 
dawla yuwassilhu lihnl.’’ “When the bearer of this 
letter, namely the messenger of the Sultan—may 
God grant him victory—passed through, he most 
kindly said: write a letter and I shall transmit it 
for you. Thus I instructed him to deliver it to 
one of the servants of the illustrious great lord 
al-Muwaffaq Nur al-Dawla for transmittance 
to my son.” On the reverse side, in addition to 
the address, the following remark is written in 
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Arabic letters: ^^balligh tu^jarJ^ “Deliver and you 
will receive reward (namely from God).’’ This 
phrase, which is written on scores of Geniza 
letters means: “The forwarding of this letter is a 
personal favor. No payment is to be made for it.” 
This shows that the rasul, like the ancient couriers 
of the harld, was a man of higher standing and 
knew the doctor well from previous visits to 
Jerusalem. Moreover, the whole tenor of the pas¬ 
sage seems to indicate that the appearance of the 
rasul in al-Mutaylib was not an extraordinary 
coincidence, but a regular occurrence. The only 
fact emphasized as noteworthy in the letter was 
the courtesy of the courier who did a personal 
favor to the writer.® 

Be this as it may, in general, the Geniza records 
had no opportunity to refer to the governmental 
post. For this deficiency they recompense us by 
abundant information about the mail service 
used by private citizens. 

As alluded to before, to a certain extent this 
service was organized on the lines of the harld. 
Its very nomenclature points in this direction: 
The couriers were called fayj, plural fuyuj, an 
Arabization of Persian payk, which is derived 
from pa, “foot.” Literally, the word means “run¬ 
ner,” but it was a most common term for the 
riders of the harld? From the noun fayj, a verb 
fayyaj, “to use the services of a courier,” was 
derived in the Geniza, but I have not yet found 
it in another source.® The Hebrew equivalent of 
fayj in the Geniza records is ra§, “runner,” which 
is the Biblical word from the book of Esther desig¬ 
nating the Persian payk? Fayj was used all over 
North Africa including Egypt. On the route Cairo- 
Jerusalem, Tyre, Damascus, the word kutuhl, 
“bearer of kutub, letters,” was more common. 
In one and the same letter couriers operating 
between Egypt and Jerusalem are referred to as 
kutvbiyyln and those going to the Muslim West 


® Oxford, Bodleian, ms. Heb.d 66 (Catalogue of Heb. 
Mss. by Neubauer-Cowley no. 2878), fol. 57, lines 10-12. 
^ Cf. Mez, Renaissance des Islams, p. 464. 

8 TS (Taylor-Schechter Collection of the University 
Library, Cambridge) 8 J 24, f. 11, line 4. 

9 Ms. Mosseri L 199, quoted by Jacob Mann, Hebrew 
Union College Annual, III, p. 265.—Esther 3:13, 15 etc. 


as fuyUj?^ For the route Alexandria-Cairo, where 
normally fayj is used, I also found rasul several 
times. Once, in a list of taxpayers from Fusfat, 
the word appears as the name of an occupation. 
In one letter we read: “I missed the rasul. There¬ 
fore my letter is late.” AH this seems to indicate 
that rasul was applied also to the regular mail 
service, a usage reflecting perhaps also on the 
meaning of the governmental rasul appearing in 
Fatimid and A 5 ^bid times.^^ 

The commercial fuyuj, like the barld, were 
found solely on land. Although the volume of 
maritime traffic outstripped transportation by 
land many times, we never find a fayj on a ship. 
During summer, roughly between April and Sep¬ 
tember, letters were sent fi I-mardkib, “in the 
ships” (in the plural, because for reasons of 
safety normally several copies were dispatched). 
These letters were confided to business friends, 
and in case there were none on a ship, which 
rarely happened, the captain did the job. In 
winter, roughly between October and March, 
one used the services of the fuyuj. In summer, too, 
the fuyuj were not out of business, as far as in¬ 
ternational traffic was concerned. For the ships 
used to sail in convoys, in spring normally from 
the end of April to the beginning of June and in 
the fall from the middle of August to the end of 
September. In between, caravans and fuyuj 
filled the gap left by overseas transportation. 
As may be remarked in passing, this restriction 
of the commercial mail service to overland travel 
seems to indicate that it originated in Persia, a 
continental country, and not in Byzantium, an 
essentially maritime power. 

There was another most characteristic aspect 
in which the commercial fuyuj followed the ex¬ 
ample of the governmental barld. This institution 
maintained relay stations where the riding ani¬ 
mals—mules, horses, or camels—were frequently 


10 TS 10 J 24, fol. 4, lines 2 and 9. TS 16.7, verso, line 
5. TS 10 J 14, fol. 20. David Kaufmann Collection, 
Budapest XV, verso, line 6. 

11 Oxford, Bodleian, ms. Heb. b 3, fol. 16 (Catalogue 
2806, no. 15), line 25. TS 24.29, lines 20 and 43, publ. J. 
Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature 
(Cincinnati, 1931), I, p. 370. TS 20. 175, verso, line 3. 
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changed, but one and the same messenger carried 
the dispatches entrusted to him from the starting 
point to the final destination. The same was 
done by the private couriers. One and the same 
man would carry the mail from Qayrawan, Tuni¬ 
sia, all the way along to Cairo, or even from 
Almeria, Spain, through the whole of North 
Africa straight to Alexandria.^^ jt is also not ex¬ 
cluded that there was a direct service between 
Baghdad and Qayrawan. For a man writing from 
the latter city says: ‘Tn these days there arrived 
many letters with the fuyuj which were dated 
six months back in Baghdad.’’ But this mail 
might have been forwarded through business 
friends in Old Cairo different from the addressee, 
who is known to us from the Geniza as the middle 
man between the Jewish academies of Baghdad 
and the scholars and donators in North Africa 
in that period.^^ 

Many Geniza letters contain expressions of 
apprehension that they might fall into the hands 
of unauthorized persons. In order to avoid such 
occurrences, one confided one’s correspondence 
either to a close business friend or to a trusted 
fayj. Therefore, it is not surprising that repeatedly 
the names of such mail carriers are mentioned, 
which shows that they were personally known 
both to the senders and to the addressees. Thus 
far, I have noted four such cases for the route 
Tunisia-Egypt, seven for that of Alexandria- 
Cairo and one for Cairo-Ramle. But there are 
more. 

It was perhaps due to the confidential nature 
of the courier’s occupation that Jews, too, were 
engaged in it, although this must have involved 
the persons concerned in many difficulties, be¬ 
cause of the prohibition of travel on Sabbath, 
referred to before. The Jewish courier was needed 
also for another purpose. When the mail arrived, 
the women folk, most of whom did not know how 
to read, needed some one to read it out to them. 
When no one else was around, the courier did the 


Oxford, Bodleian b 13 (Catalogue 2834) fol. 49, line 
4. TS 13 J 14, fol. 1, line 3, publ. S. D. Goitein, Tarbiz 
24 (1955), p. 45. 

1® Cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies^ I, p. 143, note 9. 


job, and letters written by Jews, we remember, 
normally were written in Hebrew characters.^^ 

This situation is well illustrated by a passage 
from a letter of an elderly lady in Qayrawto 
writing to her brothers out on a business trip in 
Egypt: ^^Your letters to your families reporting 
your weU-being have arrived. I went to the fayj 
and he read them out to me in full. I was very 
sad to note that I did not see from any one of 
you greetings to me, let alone a letter.” The 
seasoned courier probably allowed himself this 
little break of confidence, because he knew that 
the brothers would not mind, since the letters from 
the foreign country would anyway be read out 
again and again in the family assemblies back 
home in Qayrawto. In this connection, atten¬ 
tion should be drawn to an Aramaic proverb, 
which occurs several times in the Babylonian 
Talmud: ^‘The man who is able to read a letter 
should become its bearer.” {Qarydnd de’iggartd 
Ihu lehwe parwanqd.) This shows that in Sasanid 
Persia too, a man was chosen as parwanqd, 
furdniq, or courier, because of his knowledge of 
reading. 

The Geniza papers show that the fuyuj were 
not organized in a guild or any other form of 
cooperative association. Still, there must have 
been some kind of regular arrangements among 
them, for our records often speak about them in 
the plural and indicate that they set out or ar¬ 
rived at more or less fixed times. A man from the 
East writes to Tunisia: “Dispatch the goods in 
the first ship sailing (in spring), but in the mean¬ 
time acknowledge with the couriers the arrival 
of my shipments.” A widow in Tunisia, writing 
to her brother in Egypt, complains: “The couriers 
have arrived, but with no letter from you.” 
In a long epistle going from Old Cairo to Jeru¬ 
salem we read: “The letters of So and So will 
be forwarded to you with the couriers.In 
two letters, one written in Eustat and one in al- 
Mahdi 3 ^a, Tunisia, great concern was expressed 


TS 12.262. Translated in English in Readings in 
Mediterranean Social History, a volume in preparation 
by the present writer. 

The sources quoted above in note 10. 
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when the fuyuj had not arrived by the month of 
January.^® 

The regularity of this postal service is also 
attested by those passages in the Geniza records 
where the addressee is implored to use it (and 
not to wait until some business friend would 
make the journey). In a letter dispatched from 
Qayrawan to Old Cairo, the writer asks five times 
that his letters be forwarded to Baghdad by cour¬ 
ier and that the answers from there be brought 
via Cairo to his own place through the same serv¬ 
ice. A man from Tripoli, Lybia, writing to the 
East, asks the addressee to answer by all means 
“even with the couriers.” He meant to say that it 
was preferable to spend money on the forwarding 
of letters than to delay their dispatch. The postal 
service between Alexandria and Cairo was so 
regular that a merchant writing from Alexandria 
would express his disappointment when, on a 
Thursday, no mail had arrived from his business 
correspondent in the capital. He himself, writing 
on Sunday, remarks: “I have already sent you 
another letter before the Sabbath,” presumably 
on Friday with the courier going back to Cairo. 
In a letter from al-Mahdiyya, the writer’s part¬ 
ner in Fustat is requested to send a letter “with 
every fayj,^^ An Egyptian merchant sojourning 
in Tyre, Lebanon, asks his partner back home to 
write him a letter every week. He promised to do 
the same—and he seems to have kept his promise, 
for in the course of years I have found seven of 
his letters addressed to his partner, most of 
which obviously were written on the same busi¬ 
ness trip to Palestine, Lebanon and Syria.^^ 

A final indication of the regularity and wide 
scope of the commercial mail service is its rela¬ 
tively inexpensive cost. For a letter from Alexan¬ 
dria to Cairo one dirham exactly was paid. The 
letter from Almeria, Spain, to Alexandria, re- 


Oxford, Bodleian, ms. Heb. c 28 (Catalogue 2876), 
foL 33, verso, line 16. TS 13 J 8, fol. 5, line 3, and verso, 
line 9. 

David Kaufmann Collection, Budapest XIII, line 
25. TS 13 J 18, fol. 8, lines 36 and 4. University Collec¬ 
tion, University Library, Cambridge Or 1080 J 42, line 
27, and verso, line 12. 


ferred to before, cost one and a half dirhams, 
four letters having been dispatched to the same 
address. For an urgent letter sent from Jerusalem 
to Ramie, half a dirham was charged. In all 
these cases, payment was to be made after de¬ 
livery.^* 

It is instructive to compare these fees for the 
regular mail service with the remuneration paid 
to a special messenger. One going from Alexandria 
to Old Cairo received a dinar in advance, which 
would mean perhaps that he got an additional 
payment after delivery of his message. For another 
one got one and a half dinars for the same route 
and a third one-one and a quarter dinars plus 
expenses. This is about fifty times as much as the 
regular mail. A messenger sent from Cairo to 
Qtis in Upper Egypt was promised one and three 
quarter dinars together with expenses, of which 
one quarter was paid to him in advance, while 
the addressee was asked to honor him, which 
probably meant giving him an additional re¬ 
muneration. These special messengers are re¬ 
ferred to as rasul in Arabic and shdWah in He¬ 
brew.^® 

How did the commercial mail couriers travel? 
As far as our sources go, we must conclude that 
this service possessed no relay stations of its own, 
but had to utihze the regular caravan traffic. 
Therefore, we frequently read: “Other letters 
will follow with the caravan,” or “I sent you let¬ 
ters with the caravan,” expressions which are 
used in the same sense as references to mailing 
with couriers. Staying with a caravan in the 
towns visited also gave the courier opportunity 
to collect additional mail. This aspect is well illus¬ 
trated in a letter sent from al-Mahdiyya around 
1060. The writer had sent a letter to his brother 
in Fustat with a courier going East. Immediately 
afterwards he received a message from his brother 
that a son was born to the latter. At least a week 
later, the brother in al-Madhiyya wrote a letter 


Cf. the sources referred to in note 12 and Oxford, 
Bodleian, ms. Heb. b 13, fol. 49 (Catalogue 2834, no. 
30), Postscript. 

TS 10 J 10, fol. 3, line 20, and above note 11. 
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of congratulations, expressing in it the hope that 
the letter would still reach the courier in Sfax, a 
town in southeast Tunisia, situated on the caravan 
route to Egypt.20 

With this we have arrived at our last question: 
the speed of this commercial mad service. Natur¬ 
ally, we cannot expect uniformity. A special 
messenger made the round-trip, Alexandria-Cairo- 
Alexandria, in seven days. Since he was not 
delayed by distributing and collecting mail, one 
way must have required not more than three or 
three and a half days.^^ This is confirmed by other 
reports about journeys between the two cities 
which lasted four to five days as a rule. A letter 
from Old Cairo was received in Ascalon, Pales¬ 
tine, twelve days after the date on which it was 
written, which is not bad .22 A letter written in 
Qayrawan on August 21, 1008, arrived in Old 
Cairo on November 1st of the same year. How¬ 
ever, it is not entirely excluded that it was dis¬ 
patched in a ship and not by overland mail .23 
On the fifth day of the Jewish month of Marhesh- 
wan, which corresponds approximately to Octo¬ 
ber 15, a fayj called by name arrived in al- 
Mahdiyya from Alexandria announcing that the 
fall convoy of Tunisian ships had safely arrived 
in that port. This runner could hardly have been 
on his way for more than one month .24 

On the other hand, it took a full fifty days for a 
letter from Old Cairo to reach Qus in Upper 
Egypt. This shows again that the fuyuj normally 
used the regular means of transportation, for in 


TS 16.179. Translated in Readings in Mediterranean 
Social History (see above, note 14). 

TS 10 J 11, fol. 17. He received four dirhams per 
day, a total of twenty eight dirhams, which, as is stated 
in the latter, equalled at that time one gold dinar. 

22 David Kaufmann Collection I, line 8. 

23 University Library, Cambridge Or 1080 J 154. 

2 ^ TS 10 J 9, fol. 5, lines 2-5. 


another document we read that a family needed 
forty-five days for the same journey. 2 ^ 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that we find also a fayj tayydr, an express courier, 
something in between a regular fayj, who moved 
too slowly, and a special messenger, who was too 
expensive. In one and the same letter we read 
about a regular fayj, who was probably Jewish 
(his name was Surur, Hebrew Simha, a common 
Jewish name in those days) and an express 
courier called Muhammad.26 When an Alexan¬ 
drian asks his business correspondent in Old 
Cairo, tutayyir ll kitdbak, “fly your letter to me,’’ 
he most probably referred not to carrier pigeons, 
but to this express service. Carrier pigeons might 
be intended in another letter, which says: “Send 
me the hard’ (release or receipt) with the bearer 
of this letter or with the birds,” walaw kdna ilia 
ma^a l-tayr, possibly a technical term, parallel 
to the usual request to send a letter either hi 
l-marakib, “by boat,” or ma'a l-fuyuj, “with 
the mail couriers.”27 

I am inclined to believe that the mail service 
for the population at large was operating during 
the ninth and tenth centuries not less, and per¬ 
haps even more, than during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries when we read about it in the 
Geniza records. There must be references to it 
in Arabic and Persian literature. The main pur¬ 
pose of this paper is indeed to draw the attention 
of readers to this institution and to ask them to 
look out for such references in the sources studied 
by them. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
the librarians and keepers of manuscripts of the 
libraries whose manuscripts he was privileged to 
use. 


2fi University Library Cambridge, Or 1080 J 70, lines 
6-7. TS 8 Ja 1, fol. 4. 

2 ® TS 13 J 19, fol. 9, lines 2 and 22. 

2 ^ TS 8 J 18, fol. 18, margin. TS 13 J 18, fol. 27, lines 
24-25. 
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COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS IN 
THE COUNTRIES OF MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


S. D. GOITEIN 

This Study is not based on legal texts nor on any literary 
sources. It summarizes and discusses actual documents, either 
business correspondence referring to partnerships or legal documents 
such as contracts, depositions in court or court records. All this 
material comes from the so-called Cairo Geniza, a treasure of 
manuscripts written mainly during the Fafimid and Ayyobid periods 
and originally preserved in a synagogue in Old Cairo. The nature 
of this board of ancient writings and its relevance for Islamic social 
history has been described by the present writer in a number of 
papers, c.g„ “The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the History of 
Muslim Civilisation” in Studio Islamica, III (Paris 1955), pp. 75-91, 
The Documents of the Cairo Geniza as a Source for Mediterranean 
Social History”, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 80 (1960), 
pp. 91-100, and, of late, in his book Studies in Islamic History and 
Institutions, scheduled to appear in Spring 1965. See also the 
Bibliographical Note at the end of this article. 

Geniza (pronounce: Gheneeza), as may be remarked in passing, 
is derived from the same Persian word as Arabic janazah, burial, and 
has almost the same meaning. It is a place where discarded writings 
were buried so that the name of God which might have been written 
on them might not be desecrated. Thus a geniza is the opposite of 
an orderly archive. Writings were confided to it not in order to 
preserve them for future use, but, in contradistinction, because they 
were of no use any more. However, while those records had lost 
their value for their original proprietors, they often constitute 
priceless treasures for the historian. 

All the documents discussed in this paper, albeit mostly written 
in Hebrew characters, are in Arabic language. Moreover, in respect 
of many of them it is evident that they were made in accordance 
with the prevailing law of the country and in some contracts it is 
expressly stated that they were concluded according to Muslim law. 
A great variety of situation is reflected in these documents. How¬ 
ever, as Dr. A. L. Udovitcb, of Brandeis University, who is 
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preparing a volume on partnership in Islamic law and who read this 
paper, has assured me there is hardly a single legal aspect discussed 
here which has not been touched upon by one or another of the 
Muslim jurists. Incidentally, this shows also that the latter were 
not merely theoretical hairsplitters but tried to cope with the 
exigencies of real life. 

Before presenting a selection from the Geniza material on 
formal partnerships, it is necessary to state that at least one-half of 
the international trade was based on informal business corporation 
which could last for a lifetime and even for several generations. 
The most common, and so to say official designation for informal 
business cooperation, was su^bah, or “companionship”. Merchants of 
lesser stature would simply be described as the sahib or “companion” 
of a merchant or firm of greater reputation. Friendship, saduqdh, 
is also very compion. “Cooperation” mudmalah, literally “having 
dealings with each other,” would be used in order to describe a 
relationship as informal, not based on a legal instrument. Other 
expressions, such as mujamalah, “mutual kindness”, or muwasalah, 
“close relationship”, were also used. 

The present writer must confess that it took him quite a number 
of years until he understood the nature of informal business 
cooperation as evident in countless Geniza papers. For at first sight 
it seemed strange that a merchant should invest so much time and 
work in the mere expectation that his efforts would be properly 
reciprocated, or, as our sources say, “he serves there and I serve 
here”, “you are in my place there, for you know well that I am 
your support here”. However, this is exactly what happened. An 
'umlah, or commission, was paid for special service, not for the 
relationship with which we are concerned here. The fact remains 
that the Mediterranean and Indian trade, as revealed by the Cairo 
Geniza, was largely based not upon cash benefits or legal guarantees, 
but on the human qualities of mutual trust and friendship. 

1. PARTNERSHIP AND COMMENDA 

Informal business cooperation, as has been observed, could last 
through a lifetime or even through several generations. However, 
formal partnerships mostly were of short duration and limited to 
specific undertakings. On the other hand, this legal institution was 
enormously developed and encompassed practically every economic 
activity. It could be industrial, such as running a workshop, or 
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building a house ; or commercial, being as common in the wholesale 
trade as in retail business ; or it was connected with public adminis¬ 
tration such as tax-farming, the basis or the whole economy of the 
state, or work in the royal mint or exchange, and occasionally even 
public office, like that of judges, court clerks or cantors. 

The profuse development of the institution of partnership in 
the Middle Ages was due to the fact that it substituted in two large 
fields which are covered today by other forms of contracts: 
employment on the one hand and loans on interest on the other. In our 
book, A Mediterranean Society, we have studied twenty-six contracts 
of industrial partnership, many of which are nothing but veiled 
forms of employment, and we shall meet with similar arrangements 
in commerce and banking. We also tried to explain why medieval 
people were so much opposed to the idea of being in the service of 
another and preferred a more dignified form of cooperation.^ The 
difficult problem of loans on interest has been studied elsewhere.^ 
However, even a cursory examination of the Geniza material proves 
that lending money for interest was not only shunned religiously 
but was also of limited significance economically. The reason for 
this was in some measure the same which induced people to avoid 
employment: “The borrower is a slave to the lender” (Proverbs 
22 : 7). Borrowing money manifested some sort of dependence—a 
state of affairs underlined by the fact that loans were often given as 
an act of charity. Therefore, the economic role of financial invest¬ 
ment today was fulfilled by various forms of partnership in the period 
and society discussed here. 

Partnerships could be concluded with regard to money, goods, 
or work, or with regard to two or to all three of these values. The 
most variegated combinations appear in our records. In principle, 
there was no difference between these variations. Any of them 
could be and was referred to loosely as partnership, shirkah in 
Arabic. It is, however, practicable to discern between two main 
types of contracts : one in which the contractors offer the various 
services in equal or unequal shares and partake in profit or less in 
proportion to their investments ; and the other in which one or 
several partners contribute capital or goods or both, while the other 
or others do the work, in which case they receive a smaller share in 
the profit—normally one-third, but do not participate in the losses. 
The former was called shirkah, partnership, in the strict sense of 
the word, or, even more commonly, kh'ultah, literally “mixing (of 
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the investments)”. The relationship was also expressed by some 
figurative phrases, which as kis wa^id, “one purse”, or lil^wasap, 
“into the midst”, or baynand, “between us”, because, as we learn 
from several documents, the “mixed” money was actually put into 
one purse, and, we may imagine, this purse lay in the midst between 
the two contractors at the time when they threw their coins into it 
in the presence of witnesses. All these figurative expressions are 
found already in Talmudic literature in Hebrew, but seem to belong 
to the legal language of the Near East in general. 

The second type of contracts was called qirad, meaning “mutual 
loan^—one lending capital and the other work until the completion 
of the relationship—or muddrabah, “mutual participation in an 
enterprise”. The diflferent schools of Muslim law prefer one or 
another of these two expressions. However, in the Geniza records, 
they seem to be equally frequent and not related to a specific 
country or period. In the queries addressed to Moses, Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.c.) the two terms are used indiscriminately. We 
render these terms with commenda, since this medieval form of 
business cooperation in Europe was essentially the same as its 
Muslim counterpart and was perhaps derived from it. In the 
parlance of the Jewish courts, the commenda was called qirad al- 
gdytm “mutual loan according to Muslim law” and was sharply 
differentiated from the qirdd betdrat 'isqd, a qirad inform of an'isqa, 
“the Jewish partnership”, in which the manager received two-thirds 
of the profits, but also was responsible for losses.® The Jewish 'isqd 
was less common in the Geniza period than the Muslim commenda, 
as is proved by the extant contracts and an express statement to 
this effect in Maimonides’ Response.* The 'isqd was less practicable. 
For a merchant who invested only work, but no capital, usually did 
not have much money. Consequently his responsibility for losses 
was only of limited value. 

In a number of legal documents referring to partnerships the 
manager who also invests capital, albeit sometimes only of a small 
or merely nominal amount, receives special benefits in cash or 
otherwise, which are described as “compensation for his toil and 
work”, or “for his work and food”. Since these expressions are 
invariably in Hebrew in midst of an Arabic text it stands to reason 
that a contract according to Jewish law is intended although 
Muslim law has similar provisions. The Mishna provided these 
benefits in certain partnerships in order to avoid their use for veiled 
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taking of interest and usury.® As we shall presently see, some other 
aspects, such as the trustworthiness of the partners and the oath 
incumbent on them are also expressed in Hebrew terms. In general, 
however, it is by no means always evident according to which law, 
Muslim or Jewish^a contract was made and which school of lawyers 
within one of the two religions was adhered to. We are perhaps 
right in assuming that local custom (“the merchants’ law”) together 
with the specific aims pursued by the contractors in the formation 
of a partnership were largely responsible for the conditions laid 
down in a contract. Both Muslim and Jewish laws, with a few 
exceptions, leave to their followers considerable freedom with 
regard to the legal form of their economic undertakings, and 
Maimonides’ Code states with specific reference to partnerships that 
customs current in a country are binding, as long as no stipulations 
are made to the contrary.® 

As the Geniza records prove, the following points had to be 
considered in the conclusion of a partnership or a commenda t 

1. The number and status of the contractors. 

2. The object of the contract and the aims pursued with it 
(which are not always self-evident from its wording). 

3. The nature and extent of the contribution of the partners 
(capital, goods, premises or work or two or more of these). Like¬ 
wise, specific rights and privileges granted to them. 

4. The share of the partners in profit and loss and their 
responsibility for the capital invested. 

5. Conditions with regard to expenditure for the partnership 
and living expenses of the partners. 

6. Whether or not the partners were allowed to conclude 
other partnerships with regard to a similar object during the duration 
of their connection. 

7. Whether the partner or partners who managed the common 
business were regarded as “trustworthy witnesses accepted in court” 
and were therefore freed from “the oath incumbent on partners” 
(both Hebrew expressions) or not. Normally the stronger partner 
imposed this exemption on the other contractors. Each partner 
was expected “to exert himself for the common good, to shun 
cheating, negligence and easy-going, to act as a pious person and a 
gentleitian and not to put his own interest above those of his 
associate” but only in comparatively few contracts were such 
stipulations made in full.’ 
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8. Except in case of specific commercial ventures, which were, 
however, the most common object of an association, the duration of 
a partnership had to be defined. 

9. Similarly, it was important to state when the partners would 
be obliged to render accounts. Normally this was done at the 
conclusion of the partnership. But in many cases interim accounts 
were stipulated or promised. 

10. Finally special conditions of any kind could be included. 

Normally a contract (let alone a letter referring to a partnership) 

does not contain all the points enumerated. Much was left to current 
practise or to oral agreements, which incompleteness, however, 
often led to law-suits. Law-suits of this type appear in queries 
submitted to legal authorities as well as in actual court records. 

As to the number of partners, it has been observed that Muslim 
lawyers usually envisage only partnerships between two.® However, 
this should be understood merely as a manner of legal idiom. In 
reality, as the Geniza shows, partnerships between three or four (or 
more) were as common as those between two associates. We have 
met with contracts between four and five persons while discussing 
industrial cooperation. In an account written in 1058, two out of 
five partnerships listed were concluded between three merchants, 
one of whom participated with a share of one-eighth only.® In a 
letter mention is made of a partnership to which two persons 
contributed each one-third and two others each one-sixth of the 
capital.^® A query submitted to Maimonides speaks of a partner¬ 
ship consisting of three investors at least and one manager.^* We 
shall have opportunity to refer in the following repeatedly to 
partnerships of three or four members, respectively. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the situation was the 
same in connections between Jews and Muslims. Two brothers in 
Qayrawan had a partnership with a Muslim in 1048.^^ Several 
cases of four associates, one of whom was a Muslim, are referred to 
in Chapter VI, of A Mediterranean Society where the legality of 
the conclusion of partnership between the followers of these two 
religions will be discussed,^® 

The commonplace object of a partnership is the case when the 
two contractors put identical sums (2(X) dirhams in the examples we 
arc referring to here) “into one purse", “sell and buy, take and give 
and do business with their capital and their bodies" and share 
profit and loss, as well as managerial cost and living expenses in 
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equal parts.** Participations in business ventures with different 
shares are of similar frequency, while profit, loss and expenditure 
are divided in proportion to the investment. A Tunisian merchant 
would have one-sixth in a deal of lacquer sent from Egypt, having a 
total worth of 365 dinars, and five-sixths in a shipment of indigo 
and sal ammoniac dispatched from the same country.*® We have 
met cases of this type before when we discussed partnerships 
consisting of more than two persons. The division of such ship¬ 
ments between the partners required great expert knowledge and 
used to be undertaken either by the receiving party if it had 
sufBcient authority, or by a common business friend in the presence 
of at least two other acquaintances serving as witnesses or by a local 
representative of merchants.** 

The situation becomes somewhat more complicated in a court 
record, where one partner contributes fifty-nine out of a total of on6 
hundred and fifty dinars and shares two-thirds of profit and loss, 
while each partner has the right of unilateral disposition of the 
common money kept in a leather bag. The two were merchants 
engaged in the sale of silk in the Egyptian Rif, each of them 
travelling to a different town at a time.*’ 

Sometimes, the reason for the seemingly unequal treatment of 
the partners can only be surmised. In a partnership in a store of 
drugs, the two contractors share work, profit and loss, as well as 
living expenses, but one pays in one hundred dinars and the other 
only fifty. As the latter bore the byname “the druggist”, we may 
assume that only he had a licence for the store or even that the very 
object of the contract was apprenticeship. This surmise is corrobo¬ 
rated by the fact that the contract was made for two years, a period 
noted also in another document as suflScient for apprenticeship.*® 
Another contract in a store of drugs, to which each of the two 
partners contributed the very considerable sum of'three hundred 
dinars, state, as expected, that profit and loss were to be shared 
“equally in halves”, but contains also the following stipulation: 
“When Mr. Amram (the other partner) is in town, he may join me 
in selling and buying, as it pleases him”. It is not evident why 
Mr. Amram should receive an equal share in the profit, since he 
was not supposed to contribute work regularly. Evidently his jafc,' 
or social position, made a connection with him profitable.*** 
Dr. Udovitch draws my attention to al-Sarakhsl, Mabsuf XI, p. 159, 
where a contract of this type is foreseen in Muslim lianafi law. 
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Benefiting from the prestige of one’s associate is expressly 
mentioned as aim of a partnership in an interesting document ia 
which a local notable castigates two partners of his brothers from 
a foreign country. He was supposed to receive one-half of the 
profit and the two brothers the other half. The turnover from the 
store had been 4,000 dinars during fifteen months, while every 
month thirty dinars had been paid for “the debt on the store”. 
However, besides the dinars in cash, the notable had received only 
half a dinar per week (the two brothers together got the same sum). 
Since he implies improper management by the brothers, his “sitting 
in the store”, which was regarded as vital for the brothers’ success, 
most probably was not very regular. It is not excluded that the 
monthly debt was paid to none else but the complainant.*® 

The prominence of imponderables and the great latitude in the 
concept of the object of a partnership are well illustrated by a 
contract concluded between ‘Ulla, “a Trustee of the Court’’, and 
a prominent merchant, and a man called Yahyi. The partners 
invested 150 and 120 dinars, respectively. Out of the total of 270, 
one received to his management 200, the other 70. Profits from all 
transactions made by either side would be divided in equal shares. 
Moreover, any profit made by either side with capital received 
from third persons on commission, in partnership or on commenda, 
would be also equally shared, while losses would be borne only for 
goods bought with the capital belonging to the partnership. Each 
partner had to restitute the capital handled by him including goods 
perished on transport by land or on the sea. The partnership was 
to last for a period of two years. It was successfully concluded, 
for the document referring to it is a release, in which the partners 
absolve each other from all obligations and responsibilities which 
might have resulted from their former connection. As we shall see 
later on, the two men continued to have close mutual business 
relations of a very complex nature, but with less satisfactory 
results.*^ 

In addition to cooperation with equal or proportional responsi¬ 
bilities or those based on imponderables such as the benefit from a 
partner’s social position, partnerships, as alluded to before, served 
two vital purposes. They provided a dignified fiwm of employment 
and the most popular means for the investment of capital. These 
two objectives appear sometimes combined in one and the same 
relationship. 
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iln an agreement made around 1080, a person known from other 
documents as working in the caliphal “Hoxwe of Exchange" invests 
in a banking business 500 dinars, while his junior partner contributes 
only 58, yet share in profit and loss with a ratio of 7/24. Other¬ 
wise, however, he is entirely subordinate. The senior partner has 
full disposition of the common capital and directs and supervises 
all actions of the junior. The latter has no right to sign promissory 
notes and has no say with regard to the granting of loans. The 
senior is exempt from the obligation of the oath of the partners. 
This contract is a typical example of a partnership with employment 
and possibly also apprenticeship as its main purpose.** 

A similar relationship, albeit without the clement of apprentice¬ 
ship is apparent in an agreement where one partner invests 600dirhams 
in a store of drugs and juices and the other only 20. The latter “sits 
in the store” and does the selling, the former docs the buying. 
Profit and loss arc shared equally, but the storekeeper receives a 
weekly payment of nine dirhams, while his partner “takes out’’ 
only four. The difference is regarded as compensation for work. 
The investor most probably was a wholesale merchant in drugs and 
juices who had similar contracts with a number of storekeepers*** 
Mere investment was intended in such connections where the 
conduct of the business was entirely in the hands of the manager. 
There was no difference in this respect between investment in a 
store or in a specific business venture, such as the purchase, trans¬ 
port and sale of goods. In a contract for the renewal of a partnership 
we sec a merchant put eighty dinars into a store for an additional 
year and sharing one-third of the profit or loss. With regard to 
these the manager was freed of the oath of the partners, but in case 
of damage to the capital, he had to prove in court that an act of 
God was involved. During the course of the year the capital could 
not be retrieved. If the investor wished to withdraw his money 
at its termination, he had to grant “a period of waiting” of two 
months—a common term in any business transaction.** 

Finally, partnerships could fulfil a function similar in certain 
respects to that of a modern insurance company. In a contract made 
during the last third of the eleventh century a scholar gives to his 
elder minor daughter fifty and to his younger daughter twenty-five 
dinars, in order to provide them with a trousseau when they would 
reach maturity. Meanwhile, the money was confided to a merchant 
in the form of a partnership to which he contributed only five 
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dinars. Profit was to be shared equally by the merchant and the 
girls, while the former had to bear 5/12 and the latter 7/12 of the 
losses. The capital itself was insured, being “a deposit of the 
Court”, for which the highest possible form of security, such as a 
house had to be given. The father had no right to demand the 
money back or to interfere in any way in the operations of the 
merchant. In case anything happened to the latter, the rabbinical 
court, in consultation with three experienced elders and the persons 
in whose guardianship the girls would be at the time, would hand 
over the money to another partner. The difference between the 
amounts given to the two daughters cannot be explained by the 
Jewish law of primogeniture, which applied to males only. Besides 
the privileges of the first bom, being unknown to Muslim law, had 
largely fallen into desuetude by that time. The reason for the 
discrimination certainly was the difference in the age of the two 
girls. It was expected that by the time the younger girl attained 
maturity the merchant would have added so much profit to her 
capital thus it equalled that of her sister, who, it was supposed, 
would have married many years before.*® 

While discussing the various objects and specific aims of 
partnerships we had numerous occasions to give examples of the contri¬ 
butions of the partners as well as their participation in profit and loss 
and their responsibility for the capital invested. A few additional 
instances will illustrate the wide range of variations prevailing in 
this matter. In a partnership consisting in export from Egypt to 
Syria and import from there, the manager provided approximately 
one-fourth of the investment (124V 2 dinars out of a total of 484V2. 
while the capitalist contributed 360), but shared profit and loss on 
equal terms with the latter.** In a similar undertaking, a business 
trip to Sjrria, four partners intended to travel together. One of 
them, when prevented by illness from joining the company, stipulated 
that losses would be borne by himself and his partners in equal 
shares, while the latter would take */i 2 more in profit, the diflference 
being regarded as compensation for their work and their living 
expenses.®’ A merchant travelling to Sicily in the spring of 1058 
received from an Egyptian business friend oriental spices and 
aromatics worth 186®/8 dinars with a view to sell them in his native 
island on condition that he shared one-third of profit and loss, as 
well as the responsibility for the restitution of the capital. Although 
the contract is expressly called “partnership”, the conditions 
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specified are not in accordance with the usual provisions of cither 
Jewish or Muslim law.** 

Actual contracts according to Jewish law, which gives the manager 
two-thirds of the profit, but makes him responsible for losses, have 
been found, although they are rare.** The Muslim “commcnda” is 
more common, in which the manager receives only one-third, but is 
not responsible for losses, as stated above, and instances where the 
losses were not borne by the manager are reported. In one case, 
the investor lost almost fifty out of seventy dinars confided to an 
overseas trader, but was convinced by “the elders of the community ” 
that he had no claim against him.*® In another case, in a “partner¬ 
ship”'amounting to one thousand dinars, losses were incurred 
whereupon the manager claimed to be not a partner but the bearer 
of a commenda, and therefore not responsible for the losses.*^ A 
middleman who brought about the connection between the capitalist 
and the managers could become a member of the partnership. In a 
query submitted to Abraham Maimonides (1186-1237 A.C.) we read 
about a store of drugs in which 368 dinars were invested. The 
capitalist received one-half of the profit, while the middleman and 
the managers each got one-sixth, the latter having also the additional 
claim on a daily or weekly remuneration.** The amount of the 
remuneration is not indicated in the case just described because it 
was irrelevant for the litigation which formed the object of the 
query. The sums mentioned in other documents with regard to 
persons “sitting in the store” are low, varying from 5 dirhams per 
week’ to half a dinar (about 18 dirhams at that time). This fact 
may have its source in the stipulation of Jewish law that the manager 
receives “the wages of an unemployed”, which are defined as the 
sum which a person would consent to accept for the benefit of 
having no need to work.®* In one contract, the partners receive 
their wheat and wine in addition to half a dinar per week.** In 
another, only the investor (of 200 dinars) received wheat and wine, 
as well as other living expenses except expenditure on his house 
and school fees for his boy.*® 

In specific business ventures of limited scope, the manager used 
to receive his living expenses as well as the expenditure on trans¬ 
port, customs, etc. “out of the midst” (the partnership). This was 
common Muslim law, as well as a practice reflected in the Geniza 
record.*® In an account written in 1047, the living expenses, 
designated with the Muslim term na/aqah amounted to 22i dinars 
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for 14 months, i.e, somewhat less than half a dinar per week (more 
exactly 0.381 dinar).” 

There were, however, also agreements of partnerships, where 
the manager received one-third of the profit but bore the expenses 
himself. This usage explains why we find in one court record the 
investor claiming that the expenses had to be borne by the manager, 
while the latter declared that they were on the account of the 
partnership. In another legal document it was first stipulated that 
the transport of the goods was on account of the traveller, which 
was changed later on to the condition “all expenses to the midst’*. 
Both records concerned the transport of corals, the first from the 
“West" to Egypt in 1085, the second from Egypt to Jedda, the part 
of Mecca in 1036.“ 

In one case we saw the managing partner indemnified by 
receiving 1/12 more of the profit, while losses were divided equally. 
Another document refers to a similar arrangement granting the 
merchant doing the selling a preferential share of We had also 
an agreement into the opposite direction, namely with the profit 
shared equally, while the manager would have to bear Ve less of the 
loss.®* 

Normally, a merchant concluded a number of partnerships even 
with regard to the same commodity or took the same commodity 
from one business friend on commission and from another on partner¬ 
ship. About such connections with others we read even in letters 
to most prominent merchants.*® On the other hand, it is perhaps 
natural that there were limitations in this matter. In an unfortu¬ 
nately much mutilated dissolution of a partnership the manager is 
permitted to trade in the future in the merchandise concerned with 
others." A Tunisian merchant writes to the husband and son of his 
sister in Egypt: “All I bought this year is in partnership with you. 
I did not send anything to anyone else.”*® 

As to the duration of partnerships, joint specific ventures lasted 
as long as conditioned by their nature—and the goodwill of the 
manager. In a case of a partnership in ambergris which was 
transporated from Tunisia to Syria and exchanged for brazilwood 
which in its turn was sold with great profit to European merchants, 
the operation lasted ten years, when the investor finally brought 
the manager to court.*® The standard period of a partnership, even 
in a store, was one year after which it was renewed, if so desired. 
Special circumstances could induce the parties to contract for two 
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years or a stretch of time appropriate to the nature of the relation¬ 
ship, as in the case of the capital destined for the trousseau of two 
minor girls described above. However, even in the latter instance, 
where the provider of the capital had no right to demand it back, 
every year accounts had to be submitted to him. In joint business 
undertakings which often lasted longer than one year, every year 
accounts were made.** 

Special conditions attached to a contract of partnership are 
very prominent in the Geniza records. “I have heard that my 
partner has gone to Damascus, although I have instructed him not 
to leave Ramie and that all his selling and buying should be done 
through Site*, the representative of the merchants*’—we read in an 
old letter.*® In a contract written in 1116-17 the two investors 
allow the manager to do business in the Egyptian Rif and the three 
seaports, Damietta, Tinnls and Alexandria, but nowhere else (which 
probably referred to the capital, where the two were active them¬ 
selves)*®. In an agreement made approximately at the same time, the 
manager undertakes to confine his sales and purchases to Aleppo and 
Antioch and other places in Northern Syria and to sell cm cash 
only, since these were conditions imposed on him by his two 
partners who provided the capital.*^ When a manager acted 
against such stipulations and something happened to the principal, 
he was held responsible for the whole loss.*® 

Sometimes it was expressly stated that the managing partners 
were free to act as they saw fit.*® Where no such statement was 
made, it was taken for granted. “I have no right to raise objections 
against you”, writes a merchant in Sicily to his partner in Egypt, 
'^with regard to purchases made by you for our hkfiUah just as you 
have no right to remonstrate against my actions here.”®® It must 
have been usual in both commercial and industrial parterships that 
one contractor granted the other a loan, which the latter wholly or 
partly invested in the common undertaking. We have such con¬ 
tracts from the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the 
last one, only 600 out of the 3,000 dirhams received as a loan were 
put into the partnership.®® 

The termination of a partnership was as complicated as its 
initiation. The following examples, dealing, as several did before, 
with a store of drugs, may serve as an illustration. One of the 
partners was a “druggist” and son of a “druggist”, the second was 
the son of a money assayer, while his own profession is not 
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indicated. The partnership was dissolved under the following 
conditions: 

1. The druggist receives from his partner fourteen dinars, 
payable in monthly instalments of one dinar. 

2. He acknowledges the assessment of the value of the store 
which was banded over to him. 

3. He will pay debts on the partnership to the amount of 800 
dirhams. Liabilities in excess of this sum will be borne by the two 
partners in equal shares. 

4. The assets of the partnership belong to the twq in equal 
shares and both will cooperate in collecting them. 

5. Sixteen flasks (presumably of rose oil), which had not yet 
1>een paid, belonged to the druggist. Any losses with regard to 
this item will be borne by the two in equal shares.®’ 

Other Geniza records referring to the dissolution of a partnership 
contain similar arrangements. One, concerning a bank in the 
Mediterranean port of Damietta, shows that a full six years after 
the withdrawal of two partners, who had invested 600 dinars, the 
accounts with at least one of them had not yet been settled.®* 

Most court records, however, related to these matters are mere 
releases, i.e. statements to the effect that the parties concerned had 
no claims any more against each other. Such releases are full of 
legal verbiage but contain little subject-matter. Clearly, the 
settlement was made out of court, or before Muslim notaries. 
Express references to the latter are made in such documents of 
release with regard to partnerships. This is indeed what we would 
expect. Since the most common form of legally valid business 
cooperation was the Muslim commenda, it is only natural that such 
contracts should be made before a Muslim authority.®® 

2, FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS 

In September 1112, a merchant and his nephew (the son of his 
sister) appeared before a notary in Old Cairo to renew a family 
partnership, which had existed for years, but bad lacked legal sane* 
tion. Each of the two had been used to make transactions and to 
conclude contracts without the knowledge of the other, sometimes in 
the name of the contractor only. The two relatives made new accounts, 
aase^ed their property and laid down rules for their future coopera¬ 
tion. It is highly instructive to observe under which conditions 
this informal relation was converted into a formal partnership. The 
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joint capital, 3,750 dinars, a very respectable sum, belonged to the 
two in equal shares. The geographical scope of the business was to 
be very wide, comprising “the West”, i.e. the Muslim countries qf 
the Mediterranean west of Egypt, and Egypt itself and the “Yem^n”, 
which term was used to encompass the whole trade route to India. 
The absence of Palestine, Syria and the I^ijaz from this list was due 
to the state of insecurity created in those countries by the advent 
of the Crusades. As previously, each partner was entitled to act 
independently of the other, while any commitment incurred by one 
would be binding on the other, irrespective of the fact whether the 
document or transaction concerned was made in the name of both 
or of only one of them. Likewise, all profits obtained by any 
transaction made by one of the two belonged to the partnership. 
Unlike previous usage, certain personal expenses would not be borne 
by the common purse. However, since the uncle had married with 
money provided by it, the nephew would have the same prerogative 
when he married. No time-limit was set to this contract.^ 

Thus, family partnership was characterized first by its compre¬ 
hensiveness. Any profit accruing to the relatives from any work 
done by them belonged to the common purse. Such a stipulation 
was found by us in a regular partnership only once, but there the 
contract was for the duration of two years only, and other restrictions 
were attached to it.^ 

Secondly, the family partnership was endowed with overriding 
legal power. Whatever form was given by a partner to his trans¬ 
actions, they equally involved the other members. In conformity 
with this legal situation we read the following in the will of a 
merchant who had made his brother sole executor and guardian of 
his children : “Everything which is registered in my name or the 
name of my brother or that of us two or in the name of our children, 
as well as all the pieces of jewelry for the little ones (i.e. the girls 
for their future trousseaus) and the real estate, the sheep, the 
orchards and their rights of tax-farming will be divided in equal 
shares--after payment of the items mentioned before—one-half 
going to my brother and the other half to my children.” Naturally, 
the dying man would have had no right to make dispositions with 
regard to the property of his brother and the latter’s children had 
not the overriding power of family partnership been recognized 
by the authorities with which such property was registered (Muslim 
or Jewish, or, most probably, both). The partition of the estate was 
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a legal necessity, for the belongings of minor orphans were under 
the jurisdiction or at least supervision of the court. De facto, 
however, since the surviving brother was entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of the property of his nephews, as well as with their 
education (as the will expressly states), he was expected to continue 
the partnership until it would be formally reinstated when the 
orphans would come of age.® 

In his penetrating study on “Family Partnerships and Joint 
Ventures in the Venetian Republic”, Frederic C. Lane makes the 
following general statement: “In most societies, at most times, it 
has been the great family which by its wealth, power, prestige and 
presumption of permanence has been the outstanding institution in 
private economic enterprise.’’* The Geniza world was no exception 
to this role. During the eleventh century, its trade, which then 
was still flourishing, was dominated by “the great houses”. Of all 
the more prominent merchants engaged in it, we are able to salvage 
their family connections from the debris of the Geniza. Moreover, 
from Fez in Morocco to al-Ahw5z in Iran, merchants appear in their 
letters not only as individuals but also as firms, many letters being 
addressed to or sent in the names of two or more brothers or a 
father and his sons. It is indicative of the decline of the trade of 
the Geniza people in the twelfth century that no such addresses 
have been traced thus far from the latter period.® 

A good example for a family business is presented by the 
Tahertis of Qayrawin, for in their case correspondence of or 
regarding to the bead of the family (called Barhon), his four sons 
and eight grandsons has been traced. One of his daughters was the 
mother of Nahray ben Nissim, the great merchant, about whom the 
Bibliographical Note at the end of this article might be compared. 
Another daughter was married to the Berechiabs, a leading 
OayrawSnese family (cf. n. 5), and there were several other such 
connections. Moreover, the Tahertis ate repeatedly referred to in 
the plural as “the sons of the Tlhcrti”—which by-name designating 
its bearer as an immigrant Qayrawan from Tihert, Algeria, was 
first borne by Barhon’s father. Their prominence in the Geniza 
remnants was partly due to their sheer number and influence. They 
are described in a letter written by an opponent as “one band, 
united by one spirit”. On the other band, the preservation of so 
much material related to them might have been caused by a merely 
accidental circumstance. As is evident from one letter, one of 
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them was in charge of collections made for the Jewish academy of 
Jerusalem. Thus it is natural that they should have been connected 
with the synagogue of the Palestinians in Old Cairo where the 
Geniza chamber was located.® 

A cursory reading of their comprehensive correspondence 
conveys the impression that the second generation, the brothers 
Taherti worked together permanently, while the grandsons were 
connected with each other rather through informal cooperation, 
strengthened by partnerships contracted for specific business 
ventures as was the case with other such connections. The brothers 
divided their work between themselves in such a way that one or 
two of them, but not always the same, stayed in Egypt for a 
number of years, while the others were active at their base in 
Qayrawan and other places in Tunisia or in Spain. In a most 
detailed account for the year 1024, which was submitted to one of 
the two brothers then in Egypt, the assets of the latter arc kept 
asunder, while the items belonging to those remaining in Tunisia 
are lumped together under the heading “for your brothers”.’ 

In many cases it is not evident whether partnerships between 
brothers or between a father and a son referred to in the Geniza 
records were of a transient or a more permanent character. For 
such partnerships came before court mostly after the death of one 
of the participants, when the heirs of the latter had to be satisfied 
or settlements had to be made with third parties.® In other instances, 
however, the partnerships between close relatives, like those 
between the Tahertfs of the third generation, were clearly limited 
to specific undertakings and sometimes outsiders were involved in 
them as well.® Mostly it is not evident from our sources in which 
way father and son or brothers cooperated in the trade between the 
eastern and western part of the Mediterranean. We sec them 
acting as a concern on either end of the trade route, but under 
which arrangement is not revealed.*® 

In retail stores and workshops it was perhaps common that 
brothers and even cousins worked and lived together without 
formal arrangements. Naturally, we hear about suCh cases only 
when something went wrong.** However, in small business, too, 
formal partnerships were concluded between close relatives. The 
following agreement, dated 1181, is particularly illustrative. Two 
brothers conclude a partnership in a store for a certain period (which 
is not preserved) with equal share in profit and loss. They will live 
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together and eat on one table, all the common cost for food to be 
borne by the store. In addition, each receives one dirham per day. 
If one brother (it seems the younger one and a bachelor) does not 
want to partake in his brother’s food, he will receive two dirhams 
per day for living expenses and the latter, four. The preferential 
treatment of one brother most probably was due to the fact that he 
was the master and the other, the apprentice.’* 

At the root of the family partnership in those days was the 
mutual responsibility in which parents and children and brothers and 
sisters were held by both state and society. There is ample oppor¬ 
tunity to study this practice with regard to the payment of the 
poll-tax. The situation was similar in the world of commerce. 
When a man went broke in Old Cairo, his father, a high community 
official, had to go into hiding.** Once a wine merchant travelled to 
Aden in South Arabia after having>sold bad wine. His father was 
brought to court, but could not be convicted since, according to 
law, a father was not responsible for his son’s debts. However, 
“righteous elders’’ intervened, and the old man paid the whole sum 
demanded by his son’s customers,’* Conversely, we find a member of 
a prominent Damascene family and business firm granting a release 
to the sister of a former partner of his, confirming that she was not 
responsible for any liabilities resulting from bis connections with her 
brother.’® 

Joint responsibility was the basis of family partnership, but did 
not lead to it automatically. The general impression conveyed by 
the Geniza records is that the members of a family usually worked 
together, but preferred to keep their accounts separate. Ta}^ababu 
wa-tat^asabut “love each other, but make accounts with each other’’ is 
a principle recommended in a saying widely dijBTused in the Arab 
world. While the existence of big family business is well attested 
in the Geniza, especially for the eleventh century, the complete 
and long range pooling together of resources, as we have found in 
the document from the year 1112 and in the will discussed at the 
beginning of this sub-section, seem to have been the exception rather 
than the rule. 
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NOTES 

1. Partnership and Commenda 

1. See A Mediterranean Society, Chapter II (2) and ibid., n. 30. 

2. Chapter III F. 

3. Maitnonides, Responsa, pp. 38 and 45. *Isqa simply means “dealings*', 
but had assumed the specific meaning of the contract described in our text. The 

expression qira4 betorat *isqa, which in reality contains a contradiction, is 
mentioned in JTS EN Adler 2727 (QirSd). The opposite expression, namely 
*t5<7a *ald is found in a contract of commenda dated 1215/6, UL 

Cambridge Or. 1080 J 137, line 12 [India book 161]. 

4. Maimonides, Re5p0}i5a p. 148. The text states that the Muslim q%rd4 
was particularly common in contracts referring to oversea trade. Other instances 
ibid^, pp. 120 and 676. 

5. TS 12.670, verso, line 7 ; sekhar *amalo umzono, cf. Mishna, B. Mesi'a 5 : 4, 

Vienna, Erzherzog Rainer 22, lines 21„ 23 and 25: sehhar ^orho wa*atnUlo. The 
same in JTS EN Adler 4010 [India book 157], verso, lines 11-12. 

6. The Code of Maimonides, Book Twelve, translated by Isaac Klein, New 
Haven 1951, p. 222 (Treatise IV: Agents and Partners, chapter V, para. 1), A 
good summary of the Jewish law of partnership and *isqa, including medieval 
developments, is contained in E. E. Hildesheimer, Das jildische Gesellschaftsrecht, 
Leipzig 1930. For the relation of the commenda and its Muslim counterpart, cf. 
Robert S. Lopez and Irving W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean 
World, New York, 1955, p. 24, note 31, and p. 174 ff., H. R. Idris, “Commerce 
maritime ct kirad en Berberie Orientale**. JESHO^ (1961), pp. 225-39; A. L. 
Udovitch, “At the Origins of the Western Commenda/’ Speculum 27 (1962)* 
pp. 198-207. These two articles contain further bibliographical information. 
Mr, Udovitch prepares also a book on the Muslim law of partnership in general. 
Meanwhile, the article Shirka in ED (Heffening) and Bergstrasser-Schacht. 
GrundzUge des Islamischen Rechts, Berlin 1935, pp. 74-6, may be compared. 

7. The quotation is from TS 8 J 11, f, 14, lines 11-12. Only the right half 
of this manuscript is preserved. Thus, the original contained twice as many 
phrases to the same effect. 

8. Bergstrasser-Schacht (see n. 6), p. 74. 

9. TS Box J 1. f. 1. 

10. Oxford. Bodleian MS. Heb. a 2 (Catalogue 2805), f. 18 [N 44]. 

11. Maimonides, Responsa, p. 3*7. 

12. TS 20.96. verso, line 20. 

13. See Chapter VI A 2 and ibid., nn. 15-17. 

14. TS 8 J 11, f. 14, cf. note 7. By a ridiculous coincidence also the names 
of the contractors of this model partnership were identical, both being called 
Ibrahim b. MQsa (Abraham, son of Moses), with the difference that one was from 
Majorca, while the name of the locality from which the second partner hailed 
is not preserved. 

15. Oxford. Bodleian MS. Heb. a 2 (Catalogue 2805), f. 16, line 16. TS 
12.250, line 8. 
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16. JTS EN Adler 4010 [India book no. 158]. See also A Mediterranean 
Society^ Chapter III, sub-section C, 

17. TS 8 J 32, f. 3 verso, line 7 : aWaybah alladfii yaduhu wa yad sharlkuhu 
fiha fi *l-shll wa*l hatt (dated 1162). 

18. Jerusalem, Hebrew University Library, Geniza MS. 83 b. (dated 1132). 
Translated in Readings, 

19. TS 16.170 (dated 1095). The document is incomplete and one line 
contains the statement “Mr. So and So sells and buys with me*’, but the word¬ 
ing of the preceding and following lines, as well as the room left in the same 
line after the statement quoted does not allow to assume that the person referred 
to (known from other documents as a respectable “trustee of the court**) 
substituted for Amram during his absence. 

20. TS 28.17. The weekly emolument is called here muwdqafah which i« 
muwdfaqahf “agreement, the sum agreed upon.** Lines 27-8 seem to imply that 
the notable invested money in the brothers* business. 

21. U L Cambridge Or. 1080 J 73. 

22. TS 12.784. Translated in Readings, 

23. TS 12.670 (November 29,1228). Translated in Readings, 

24. U L Cambridge Or. 1080 J 121 (around 1075). 

25. TS 12.461. The scholar is known from a number of dated manuscripts, 
among them TS 20.110, a partnership in a weaver*8 workshop to which he provided 
the money. 

26. TS 16.87 (Spring 1097). 

27. TS 8 J 6, f, 9 (July 4,1231). This is the draft of the contract, translated 
in Readings, TS NS J 268 contains the notes taken by the notary on the same 
day in the same matter. The expression “compensation for their work and living 
expenses*' is in Hebrew, cf. above, n. 5. 

28. TS 12.5 and 20.152. By “loss** possibly loss on the profit made is meant. 

29. E.g. JTS EN Adler 2727 (Qirad), where the contract is called c.f* 

above n. 3. * 

30. TS 13 J 2, f. 5 (dated 1095). The commenda is called here mudarabah, 

31. Gottheil-Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Gcnirah in the Free Gallery, 
VII, p. 34, line 11; wadda*d annuh mttqdrid la sliarik. The text is full of mis¬ 
readings and ridiculous translations. The essence of the document is that all 
depositions by the claimant before Muslim or Jewish clerks in this matter were 
made under duress and void and that only documents signed by the Nezer (read 
*/-nrr in line 20, for *l-nzh) Nathan b. Samuel were valid. 

32. British Museum MS. Or. 5563 D, publ, in Abraham Maimuni Responsa, 
pp. 207-09. 

33. Five dirhams, cf. n. 23. Half a dinar: n. 20. For the concept of “the 
wages of unemployed*', cf. E. E. Hildesheimer, Gesellschaftsrecht (sec n. 6), 
pp. 97,112,119. 

34. In the contract quoted in n. 18. Wine as a main constituent of the 
daily diet is an ancient Mediterranean tradition, as is still to be observed in 
countries like France. Italy and Greece. 

35. Mosseri A 17. The contract is called here mu*dmalah, but the word is 
also used loosely for partnership. The words *suknuhu fi darihV could perhaps 
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mean also: rent. 

36. E g.. TS NS J 6, lines 9.15 and 16. JTS EN Adler 4010 [India book 158]. 
cL above n. 2. 

37. Oxford, Bodleian MS. Heb. c 98, fol. 64 a. line 6, where the Muslim 
nafaqah is used. Of. above, p. 26. 

38. TS 16.203, lines 7-8, JTS EN Adler 4010 [India book 158]. 

39. Above, n. 27. Secondly, the second source quoted in n. 4. Thirdly, n. 25. 
In the originals the fractions arc given in q^ats or 1/248. For managers working 
gratuitously as an act of piety, cl. A MediHrtanBan Society, Ch. VIII (Old Age). 

40. E g., TS 12.291, lines 12-13 and 14-16 (addressed to Ibn *Awkal, a most 
prominent Cairine merchant, active at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

41. TS 28,6 B. The contract referred perhaps partly to a workshop. 

42. TS 20.127, line 33. 

43. Oxford. Bodleian MS. Heb. c 28 (Catalogue 2876), f, 11, and d 66 
(Catalogue 2878), f. 5, which refer to the same affair (dated 1085). 

44. Cf. above nn. 18,21, 24, 25 and 37. The contract referred to in n. 35 
docs not contain any limitation in time. However, the document is not a legal 
instrument but a memo, made by the manager for his own use, presumably as a 
draft for a contract. 

45. Oxford. Bodleian MS. Heb. 611 (Catalogue 2874). f. 8, publ. MJ II 29, 

46. U L Cambridge Or. 1081 X 36. 

47. TS NS J 6. lines 10-13. 

48. As reported in a query submitted to Maimonides, Responsa, pp. 41 and 
150-51. 

49. E.g., in the sources quoted in n. 27, 

50. Philadelphia. Dropsie College 389, line 83. 

51. (a) The source quoted in n. 16 (dated 1038). (&) Industrial contract 
no. IX (dated 1134) in A Mediterranean Society, Chapter II (2). n. 30. (c) U L 
Cambridge 1080 J 280 verso (around 1230). 

52. TS 13 J 3. f. 27 (July 1218). 

53. E.g , UL Cambridge. Or. 1080 j 288 (December 1153, Left half torn 
away). The bank of Damietta: TS 13 J 6, f. 5. 

54. TS 16.138 (Alexandria, August 1077) : ^irkah be *ede goydm. H#rew 

“witness", is a translation of the Islamic term *adl, “trustworthy witness, 

notary". 

2. Family Partnerships 

1. TS Box 28, f. 263 [India book 212], translated in Readings, 

2. Cf. above, note 21. 

3. TS 20.99. This interesting will is much mutilated and eflaeed. Accord¬ 
ing to the names mentibned and known from other document, it must have been 
written late in the eleventh century. 

4. Journal of Economic History, 4 (1944), p. 178. 

5. Fez: Abraham and TanhOm, sons of Jacob, TS 12.829, puhl. MT I, 
pp. 123-26 (February 1007). This firm was entrusted wit^ tb^ transfer of 
donations from Morocco to the Jewish academies in Bagdad, cf. ibid,, p, 125, 
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lines 15-16. Two Tsherti brothers of QayrawSn write to the three Tustaris in 
Old Cairo, TS 12.133, Three Tahertl brothers in Qayraw3n address Ibn *Awkal 
and his two elder sons in Old Cairo, U L Cambridge 1080 J 248. In a later 
letter, he and his three sons are addressed, British Museum Or. 5542, f. 15. A 
generation earlier, he and his father formed one firm. TS 12.383. The brothers 
Berechiah of QayrawSn, who were intermarried with the Tahertis, sent the letters 
TS 12.175, TS 13 J 36, f. 1, and TS 12.250. A letter from a firm in al-Ahwfiz, 
addressed to the three Tustaris, is preserved in TS 13 J 25, f. 18. The letter 
contains a reference to a third firm, the sons of ZakkariyS*. An early letter to 
the three Tustaris is found in TS 8 J 36, f. 2. 

6. Cf. S. D. Goitein, **La Tunisia du XI* siecle i la lumiere des documents 
de la Geniza du Cairc**, l^vi^Provengal Memorial VolumCt Paris 1962, pp. 566-8, 
where, however. Barhiln's daughter is referred to erroneously as the wife of Nahray 
b. Nissim. She was the wife of his father (i.c, his mother or step-mother ?). 
The article speaks about five instead of four brothers because at the time of its 
writing the identity of MQsS and Abu *1-Khayr. both names being referred to as 
borne by a son of BarhGn, was not yet established. Usbah wahidah wa kalimatuhum 
wahidahTS 12.128, lines 11-12. Collection for the Jerusalem Academy: UL 
Cambridge 1081J 24, verso, line 2. See also the preceding note. 

7. In Oxford Bodleian MS. Heb. d. 65 (Catalogue 2877), f. 9, lines 15,24 
and 34, published ATaS, pp. 179-80, the brothers Isma'il and Abu'l-Khayr 
(Musa) are in Egypt, while Abu*l-Fadl Salih is in Spain. In several other letters 
these two brothers are referred to as being in Egypt, while their wives and 
children are still in Tunisia. In U L Cambridge Or, 1080 J 248, Salih is in 
Qayrawan, but in 1080 J 35 he is in Egypt together with IsmaTl. In David 
Kaufmann Collection 13. line 17, AbC SurOr Isaac is on his way to Egypt. Thus, 
each of the four brothers was at one time in that country. The account of 1024 : 
U L Cambridge J 291. 

8. E.g. TS 20.21 (April 1076). Release of a man who had owed 145J 
dinars to a partnership, perhaps permanent, between a father and a son. TS 16.255 
(some twenty or twenty-five years later. Complaint against a representative 
of the merchants who did not settle the accounts of a partnership between two 
brothers, one of whom who had died). TS 12.651 (January-February 1130. 
Settlement after the death of a brother, who was also a partner, with the latter's 
daughter and wife). 

9. E.g. David Kaufmann Collection 13, line 13 (partnership of writer with 
his brother and Ibn‘Awkal). TS 20.76, lines 16-17 (several partnerships with 
a brother in different specified commodities). 

10. E.g. David Kaufmann Collection (Second Series) XV, lines 13, 23, verso 
line 6. (Three brothers cooperating in Qayrawan and Old Cairo.) 

11. Maimonides, pp. 150 and 155. (The two queries refer perhaps 

to the same case ; one and three cousins respectively who continued the actual 
partnerships of their fathers, sharing work, domicile and food.) 

12. TS 10 J 4, f. 7. 

13. TS13J 19, f. 6, line 18; fl?-A<*zza» a/gado/(the chief cantor) I 

mdjra *hnihi *nkasar (because of the mishap of the bankruptcy of his son). 

14. TS 12.587 (June 1178). 
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J5. TS 28.7 (April 1060). Despite its sixty-three lines, the document does 
not reveal the circumstances of the case. The brother is not described as dead. 
The name of the Damascene family : Ibn Hirbish. 

3. Bibliographical Note 

The manuscripts are quoted according to the cities and collections, in which 
they are preserved, and the signs used by the latter. Note the following 
abbreviations : 

TS : Taylor-Schechter Collection, preserved in the University 

Library, Cambridge, England. 

U L Cambridge : Other collections of Geuiza papers in the same library. 

MIshiia : First codex of post-biblical Jewish law, concluded around 

200 A. D. referred to in the HadijA as mathnaU 

Talmud : The totality of authoritative Jewish legal writings, including 

the Mishna, canonized around 500. Both the Mishna and the 
Talmud as a whole are available in English translations. 

Maimonides : R* Moses b. Maimon Responsa, ed. J. Blau, Jerusalem 

1957-1961. Responsa correspond to Muslim fatawa, 

India Book : A Collection of 315 Geniza documents on the India trade 

prepared by the present writer for publication, 

A Mediterranean A Mediterranean Society, The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
Society World, as portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, a 

three-volume book prepared by the present writer. (Two 
volumes completed.) 

Readings ; Readings in Mediterranean Social History, Selected Documents 

from the Cairo Genizo translated in English by S. D. Goitein 
(to be published soon.) 

N : Geniza records connected with Nahray ben Nissim. a 

QayrawSnese merchant, scholar and public figure, who 
emigrated to Egypt, where he lived between 1045 and 1096. 
Prepared for publication by Mr. M. Michael. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to the libraries whose manuscripts 
have been used in this article. 
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Artisans 

en Mediterrannee orientate 
au haut moyen dge * 


Objectif et methode *. 


Cette 6tude a pour base principale les documents de la Geniza du 
Caire : immense tresor de contrats, d’actes de tribunaux, de lettres et de 
comptes, s’echelonnant du x® au xiii® siecles, et conserves a Torigine 
dans une synagogue de Fustat, ou le Vieux Caire La plupart des per- 
sonnages mentionn^s dans ces documents sont des Juifs. Aussi le titre 
general que nous donnons h cet article necessite-t-il une explication. 
Comme nous le montrerons, il n’existait alors en figypte ni ghetto pro- 
fessionnel ni ghetto physique : pas de concentration forcee de Chretiens 
ou de Juifs dans des quartiers s6par6s. Certes, chaque groupe socio- 
religieux avait jusqu’a un certain point une preference pour des profes¬ 
sions determinees (comme c’est encore le cas aujourd’hui pour quelques 
minorit^s aux £tats-Unis), mais sans qu’il y eut de cloisons Stanches 
entre les metiers. Ainsi done, compte tenu des reserves qui seront expri- 
m^es plus loin, les documents de la Geniza se rapportant aux artisans 


* Note bibliogbaphique. — Les manuscrits sont cit4s d’apr^s les villes et les 
collections ou ils sont conserves et avec les cotes des collections. A noter les abr^via- 
tions suivantes : 

TS : Taylor-Schechter Collection, conserv^e a la Biblioth^que de rUniversit^, Cam¬ 
bridge, Angleterre. 

ULCambridge : Autres collections de documents de la Geniza a la meme biblioth^que. 
Mediterranean Society : A Mediterranean Society of the High Middle Ages, based on 
Records from the Cairo Geniza, livre en preparation de I’auteur. 

Readings : Readings in Mediterranean Social History, Documents choisis de la Geniza 
du Caire, traduits en anglais par Tauteur (en preparation). 

L’auteur tient a exprimer ses remerciements sinceres aux directeurs et aux conser- 
vateurs des bibliotheques dont il a utilise les manuscrits dans cette etude. 

1. Au sujet de la Geniza du Caire. Cf. S. D. Goitein, « L’etat actuel de la recherche 
BUT les documents de la Geniza du Caire », Revue des Etudes juives, I (CXVIII), 
1959-60, pp. 9-27, oh se trouvent d’autres indications bibliographiques. Voir aussi la 
note bibliographique ci-dessus. 
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refletent-ils non seulement les conditions de vie des Juifs, mais celles de 
tons les autres artisans de I’^poque 

On pourrait penser, en outre, du fait que ces documents ont et6 trouv^s 
en £gypte, qu’ils n’ont valeur de t6moignage que pour cette region. 
Cependant ce serait une erreur de les consid^rer comme se r^f^rant exclu- 
sivement au pays ou ils ont et6 d6couverts. La mobilite des gens de 
r^poque 6tait stup^fiante. Les documents de la Geniza nous parlent 
d’artisans venus d’Espagne, du Maroc, de Byzance, de Palestine, du 
Liban, d’lrak, d’lran et m^me de Tiflis (aujourd’hui Tbilisi, en G^orgie). 

Beaucoup d’autres indications attestent encore le caractere interna¬ 
tional des arts et des metiers. Ce n’est que lorsque nous pouvons montrer 
que telle branche d’industrie ^tait specifiquement egyptienne que nous 
sommes en droit de consid^rer un document de la Geniza comme se rap- 
portant h des conditions de vie strictement locales. Nous avons aussi 
utilise les manuels arabes relatifs k la surveillance des marches, qui 
sont la source musulmane la plus importante sur les travailleurs k cette 
^poque, de mtoe que d’autres sources litteraires sur ce sujet, mais seule¬ 
ment pour verifier ou corriger les documents de la Geniza que nous pr6- 
sentons. 

Les recherches sur I’histoire sociale de ITslam n’en sont encore qu’k 
leurs d6buts ; et la meilleure m6thode semble 6tre, pour chaque sp^cialiste, 
de donner un expose aussi complet que possible des sources auxquelles 
il a acces, remettant k plus tard les tentatives de syntheses fondees sur 
une s^rie d’Etudes analogues. 

Division du travail et specialisation. 

Nous ne traiterons pas ici des aspects techniques de I’industrie m6di6- 
vale dans le bassin m^diterraneen, les ayant recemment etudi6s ailleurs 
Quelques-uns d’entre eux requierent cependant une attention speciale, 
car ils ont eu une tres grande importance dans la vie sociale des travail¬ 
leurs. 

A cet egard, le haut degr6 de specialisation et de division du travail 
qui se reflete dans les documents de la Geniza est tr^s impressionnant. 
Jusqu’^ present, on y a denombre environ 265 arts et metiers differents 
Or les artisans, contrairement aux marchands, n’avaient guere besoin 
d’entretenir une correspondance professionnelle et encore moins I’occa- 
sion d’etablir des contrats par ecrit ou de comparaitre devant les tribu- 
naux. On peut done penser que le nombre reel des professions ^tait, en 

1. a The Main Industries of the Mediterranean Area as Reflected in the Records 
of the Cairo Geniza », Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 4, 
1061, pp. 168-197. 

2. L’article cit^ dans la note pr^cedente mentionne, p. 168, 210 professions 
manuelles ; mais depuis qu’il a 6te r6dig6 j’ai eu I’occasion d’examiner des centaines 
de documents in^dits de la Geniza. De 14 vient cette difference. 
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fait, encore plus 61ev^. Des 24 metiers qui donnerent leurs noms h des 
bazars (dans la description du Caire de Maqrizi), 11 n’ont pas encore 6te 
rencontres par nous dans les documents de la Geniza, bien qu’il ne soit 
pas douteux qu’ils aient existe h I’epoque Dans son 6tude sur les « cor¬ 
porations » d’artisans k Damas au xii® siecle, Nikita Eliss6eff enumere 
51 emplacements qui ont des noms de metiers ; 15 d’entre eux ne sont pas 
mentionn6s dans les documents sur lesquels porte cette etude. Les manuels 
de surveillance des marches, contemporains des documents de la Geniza, 
font ressortir une divergence analogue 

La raison de cette extreme division du travail semble ^tre que chaque 
produit fini requerait un specialiste pour sa fabrication. Ainsi la cor- 
donnerie nous apparait, d’apres les documents de la Geniza, comme un 
metier reparti entre plusieurs artisans specialises ; un document men- 
tionne en meme temps trois sortes de cordonniers ; et il en existait au 
moins deux autres sortes, correspondant aux divers types de chaussures 
alors en vogue. II y avait encore beaucoup d’autres metiers du cuir; 
outre les selliers, on pent citer, par exemple, les fabricants d’outres en 
cuir, qui avaient un bazar k eux dans le Vieux Caire, car en Tabsence de 
produits synthetiques, les outres et sacs en cuir de tous genres 6taient 
alors beaucoup plus repandus qu’aujourd’hui. De m^me, chaque foyer 
possedait au moins une peau, joliment decor^e, qu’on 6talait sous la 
table basse mobile, servant au repas. La preparation des peaux pour cet 
usage particulier 6tait un metier en soi. 

Dans une region oh le bois etait rare et ou Ton utilisait tres peu de 
meubles en bois, on pourrait croire que la profession de charpentier 6tait 
peu representee; pourtant elle comportait, k Fepoque, au moins 
cinq metiers differents : les charpentiers proprement dits, faisant surtout 
la charpente dans les constructions ; les scieurs, mentionnes en regie 
g^nerale, dans les comptes des constructions avant les charpentiers (le 
bois etait scie aux dimensions voulues sur le lieu de la construction) ; les 
constructeurs de coffres et les tourneurs (ces derniers avaient dans le 
Vieux Caire des bazars k leur nom); enfin, les fabricants de serrures en 
bois, d’une importance particuliere, puisque d’eux dependaient « la secu- 
rite des biens et la garde des femmes ». 

Parmi les teinturiers, il y avait ceux qui se sp6cialisaient pour une 
6toffe et pour certaines substances colorantes ; ils teignaient la laine en 
differentes nuances de violet ou bien coloraient la soie en bleu turquoise 
ou cramoisi. Il y avait des specialistes pour les couteaux, les louches et 
cuillers, les pinces, les crochets (comme en boucherie), les rasoirs, les 
aiguilles et autres objets du m^me genre. Chacune de ces professions 

1. Maqrizi, Khitat, Bulaq 1270-1853, II, pp. 94-106. 

2. N. Elissi^eff, « Corporations de Damas sous Nur al-Din », Arabica, 3, 1956, 
pp. 61-79. Les documents de la Geniza et les sources litt^raires cities emploient des 
termes un peu diff6rents. 
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portait un nom particulier. Des details suppl6mentaires trouv6s dans nos 
sources permettent d’affirmer que ces sp^cialistes etaient reellement les 
fabricants de ces articles et non pas simplement des marchands qui en 
faisaient commerce 

II y avait aussi les metiers dont il n’existe pas d’^quivalents actuels. 
Ainsi, on utilisait de la sciure, au lieu de sable, pour secher I’encre d’une 
page fraichement ^crite (et, de fait, on en a trouv6 entre les pages de 
manuscrits arabes au Moyen Age); aussi, le nom de famille de « sciurier » 
d^signe-t-il, selon toute apparence, un homme qui pouvait gagner sa vie 
en rassemblant, manipulant et vendant de la sciure. Dans beaucoup de 
contrats de mariage, on voit mentionn6, parmi les articles du «trousseau », 
le petit baton avec lequel on appliquait sur les yeux le kohl, ou collyre 
(maquillage de I’ceil), et qui 6tait souvent taille dans une matiere pr6- 
cieuse : cristal, or ou argent. II n’est done pas surprenant que la fabrica¬ 
tion de batons de kohl ait ete un metier en soi. On pourrait facilement 
citer d’autres exemples de ces petits metiers. 

Cette specialisation tres poussee avait des incidences diff^rentes selon 
les professions. Pour certains metiers, elle limitait I’habilete et les connais- 
sances techniques requises k un minimum (comme pour Touvrier d’une 
usine moderne qui travaille k une chaine d’assemblage). Pour d’autres, 
elle doimait I’occasion d’atteindre k la plus haute perfection. Nous admi- 
rons encore le travail deiicat execute sur tels specimens de metal, de cera- 
mique, de bois, ou de tissus qui nous sont parvenus. Du fait des diffe¬ 
rences importantes dans la valeur de la matiere premiere et dans le raffi- 
nement des techniques exigees par les divers metiers, les artisans de cette 
epoque ne peuvent en aucune fa 9 on etre consideres comme formant une 
classe sociale unifiee. Nous parviendrons a des conclusions analogues 
lorsque nous examinerons les aspects economiques de ces professions. 

La localisation de chaque corps de metier etait-elle d^un 
usage repandu ? 

II a dej^ ete fait allusion a la concentration topographique des diverses 
professions. Les documents de la Geniza contiennent un nombre conside¬ 
rable de precisions a ce sujet. Ils mentionnent par exemple : une ruelle des 
Fabricants d’Outres en Cuir; un passage des « Amandeurs » (fabricants 
de sucreries contenant des amandes); une rue et une Porte des Tourneurs 
(Porte de I’ancienne forteresse byzantine du Vieux Caire a laquelle la 
rue a donne son nom); egalement un Bazar des Tapissiers, ou une Place 
des Parfumeurs. Cependant, on designait en general les concentrations 
d’artisans sans preciser s’il s’agissait d’un passage, d’une rue, d’un 

1. Pour ces details et les suivants, cf. Particle cite dans la note precedente. Fa- 
bricant de peaux : nattd c dans U.L. Cambridge, or 1080 J 79 (N 229). Fabricant de 
pinces : zandjili, Cette profession avait une rue a elle (TS, K 6, f. 118 b). 
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bazar, etc... Ainsi, on disait : « Nous nous sommes rencontres aux Cui- 
vriers »; « je logeais aux Cuisiniers de lentilles »; « cette rue mene aux 
Fabricants de Coffres et aux Vendeurs de Sesban » (herbe locale encore 
couramment utilisee); « au coin des fourreurs et du petit bazar des 
tanneurs... » (ce detail se rapporte h Alep en Syrie); etc... 

On pent glaner de tels details dans les actes juridiques qui concernent 
les maisons changeant de proprietaires par suite de vente, dons ou heri¬ 
tage. Assez souvent, ils recoupent des indications que fournissent les 
sources litteraires. Pourtant il est douteux que I’ensemble de ces mate- 
riaux puisse nous permettre d’esquisser la geographie economique du 
Vieux Caire, du moins telle qu’elle s’etait developpee au xii® siecle, car 
il semble qu’a cette epoque, la localisation des corps de metier n’etait 
soumise a aucune regie coercitive. Selon un contrat d’association date de 
1125, on fabriquait du verre dans un local situe dans le bazar des fabri¬ 
cants de cuivre, qui avait prealablement servi de magasin de vente de 
recipients en cuivre. Un autre contrat d’association, date de 1104, montre 
que Ton vendait de I’huile de lin, des olives et du jus de citron dans un 
magasin sis k la Porte des Tanneurs. Deux depositions faites en justice. 
Tune en decembre 1081 et I’autre a peu pres a la meme epoque, nous 
apprennent que des Verificateurs autorises des monnaies avaient leur 
siege dans la rue des Alchimistes. Un medecin avait son cabinet dans 
un magasin « au bout des Fabricants de Cire » (1143) et un marchand de 
tissus tenait boutique dans la rue des Qushashiyin, vendeurs de diverses 
sortes de pailles (1148). 

Dans un contrat date d’octobre 1194, une fondation pieuse louait le 
rez-de-chaussee d’une de ses maisons k condition que le locataire n’y 
fabriquat ni eau de rose, ni litharge (oxyde de plomb frequemment men- 
tionne a la Geniza), ni arsenic, ni aucun autre produit necessitant I’usage 
du feu, preuve que les memes locaux pouvaient etre utilises pour des 
metiers aussi differents que la fabrication des parfums et la manipulation 
du plomb ou de I’arsenic. Dans une requite soumise k Abraham Mai'mo- 
nide, nagid, ou chef, de la communaute juive d’figypte, le plaignant 
affirme que son voisin avait converti une maison d’un quartier residentiel 
en teinturerie et que la fumee de sa cheminee abimait toute la laine et la 
toile qu’il exposait (vers 1220). S’il avait existe des reglements de police 
fixes sur la localisation des differents metiers, le Nagid n’aurait pas 
juge I’affaire selon la loi juive. De meme, lorsqu’on voit un manuel espa- 
gnol du XII® siecle sur la surveillance des marches insister fortement pour 
que chaque metier se cantonne a I’emplacement precis qui lui a ete assigne, 
on pent etre sur que la realite etait toute differente 

1. Les manuscrits de la Geniza et les Responsa d’Abraham Maimonide cit^s ici 
sont Studies dans A Mediterranean Society of the High Middle Ages, chapitre II, sec¬ 
tion 2. Pour le manuel sur la reglementation des marches, cf. E. Levi-Proven9ax., 
Seville musulmane au debut du XIH siecle, Paris, 1947, p, 95. Texte arabe dans Journal 
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La concentration topographique des metiers remonte k une lointaine 
antiquite et repondait alors, comme plus tard, a des besoins k la fois 
techniques et administratifs : elle facilitait aux autorites la surveillance 
de ces artisans Cependant, ce qui est r^velateur de I’economie libre 
des XI® et xii® siecles, c’est que le contrdle gouvernemental, sur ce point 
comme sur beaucoup d’autres, se soit montr6 quelque peu relache. 

Preferences confessionnelles pour certaines professions ; 
mats pas de ghetto professionneL 

La libert6 dans le choix de la profession etait un autre aspect de cette 
economie libre. A part quelques exceptions, rares et insignifiantes, comme 
rinterdiction aux Musulmans de vendre du pore et du vin, les Chretiens 
et les Juifs n’etaient assujettis k aucune restriction dans leurs activites 
^conomiques. Les instructions aux Musulmans, que Ton trouve dans le 
manuel espagnol cite plus haut, leur interdisant de travailler pour des 
membres des minorites religieuses dans des emplois de caractere servile, 
prouvent seulement que e’etait la chose courante. ^ 

La Geniza mentionne au moins 250 professions manuelles exercees 
par les Juifs, indice certain de la liberte des professions, due non seule¬ 
ment k la loi musulmane, mais encore a la structure sociale de cette 
6poque et en particulier a Fabsence de corporations organisees de fa 9 on 
rigide (voir plus loin). 

N^anmoins il apparait clairement, dans la Geniza, que les differents 
groupes socio-religieux avaient de nettes preferences pour tels ou tels 
metiers. Ainsi les Juifs dominaient apparemment dans certaines branches 
dIndustrie, ou, du moins, la pratique de certains arts et metiers etait 
particulierement repandue dans la communaute juive. 

Par exemple, en ce qui concerne les tissus, branche d’Industrie qui 
occupe le premier rang au Moyen Age, les Juifs se specialisaient dans tous 
les aspects du travail de la soie, depuis le demelement des cocons jusqu’au 
tissage et k la teinture. L’industrie de la soie comportait de nombreuses 
ramifications et ^tait extremement sp6cialisee et nous y trouvons des 
Juifs dans tous les pays de la M^diterranee, y compris la Byzance chr^- 
tienne. Correlativement, le commerce de la soie, tant de la matiere premiere 
que des produits manufactures, etait un des principaux objets de Tactivit^ 
commercial juive. Mais le lin, tout aussi important que la soie dans le 
commerce juif local et international, n’attirait pas beaucoup les Juifs, 
du moins dans les derniers stades de sa manufacture. Ils se chargeaient 

Asiatique 224 (1934), p. 233, 11. 9-10, et Documents arabes,,, sur la vie... en Occident 
musulman... I, Le Caire 1955. 

1. Cf. Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrieny I, Heidelberg 1920, p. 231. 

2. Cf. Antoine Fattal, Le statut legal des non-Musulmans enpays d"*Islam, Beyrouth 
1958, pp. 144-160. E. L^vi-Proven9Al, Seville musulmane (cf. note 7), p. 108, para- 
graphe 153. 
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de sa transformation depuis le moment de sa recolte jusqu’^ sa prepa¬ 
ration pour Texportation. Le tissage du lin, du moins en ses aspects les 
plus artistiques, semble done avoir etc surtout Tapanage des Chretiens 
de I’endroit. 

La teinture et les autres precedes destin6s a donner h un tissu une 
apparence particuliere, comme Pirisation, le cati et le scintillement, etaient 
une specialite vraiment juive, comme I’attestent des centaines de references 
prises h la Geniza. Des sources musulmanes mentionnent m^me, en ce 
domaine, des secrets connus des seuls Juifs. On trouve, en effet, les 
matieres tinctoriales en t^te de liste du commerce juif tant dans les pays 
de rOc6an indien que dans ceux de la Mediterranee. De m^me la prepa¬ 
ration de drogues et d’herbes m^dicinales etait dans une grande mesure 
une profession juive. Les documents de la Geniza montrent I’ampleur du 
commerce, tant local qu’international, dont ces produits 6taient I’objet. 

Le travail du metal sous toutes ses formes est mentionne dans 
la Geniza, surtout Torfevrerie et la fabrication de la monnaie califale. 
Une autre specialite juive etait la fabrication du verre et des recipients 
en verre. 

Comment expliquer cette specialisation professionnelle des groupes ? 
D’abord, naturellement, parce qu’en general les fils adoptaient la pro¬ 
fession de leurs peres. Or le groupe socio-religieux se compose de families 
etendues, dont chacune se specialise dans une profession transmise de 
generation en generation. Cependant, il faut tenir compte aussi des cir- 
constances particulieres qui amenerent les groupes k adopter telles pro¬ 
fessions (bien qu’a cet egard beaucoup de problemes resteront peut-etre 
toujours sans solution). Ainsi le travail de la soie a pu devenir populaire 
parmi les Juifs parce qu’il existait deja de la soie en Palestine, ou bien par 
suite des contacts etablis tres tot entre les marchands juifs et la Chine. 
Pour le verre, qui etait aussi un ancien produit de Palestine, on pourrait 
proposer une explication analogue. II semble cependant qu’il faille cher- 
cher la cause principale de cette specialisation dans le fait que les Juifs 
peuple tres disperse et souvent nouveau-venu dans un pays, formaient 
un groupe faible du point de vue socio-economique ; ils devaient done 
se contenter des professions trop dures pour faire I’objet d’une concur¬ 
rence, ou bien se diriger vers les secteurs d’activites economiques encore 
libres ou occupes seulement en partie par les populations locales. Ainsi 
la fabrication du verre ou de la monnaie (travail des metaux en fusion) 
ou bien la teinture exigeaient un travail continu pres du feu et devaient ne 
pas etre tres recherches sous un climat chaud et dans les conditions pri¬ 
mitives de travail de I’epoque Les Juifs pouvaient adopter I’industrie 

1. Le Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, conservateur en chef de I’Art du Proche- 
Orient a la Freer Gallery a Washington, m’a sugger^ le premier cette explication alors 
que nous dlscutions de la place dominante que tenait Tindustrie du verre dans les 
documents de la Geniza. 
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de la sole car sa nouveaut^ relative la lib6rait des vieilles traditions, k 
rinverse des industries anciennes du lin, de la laine et du coton. Une autre 
raison les faisait apprecier comme orf^vres et pour le travail du mon- 
nayage royal, car on preferait le leur confier plutot qu’aux membres des 
groupes plus puissants qui, en cas de fraude ou vol, etaient soutenus par 
leurs clans et leurs parents 


Professions meprisees. 

Faut-il penser que la majorite meprisait et evitait les professions ou 
dominait un groupe minoritaire ? Rien dans nos sources ne nous permet 
de I’affirmer. Dans sa these de doctorat sur les metiers et Torigine socio- 
6conomique des savants religieux dans Flslam pendant les 470 premieres 
annees de son existence, M. Hayyim J. Cohen d6nombre 55 musulmans 
orfevres ou travaillant a la monnaie, 22 fabricants de verre et de recipients 
en verre et 131 fabricants et marchands de soie. Les parfumeurs, avec 
443 representants, constituent, apres les drapiers, la profession semi- 
manuelle la plus repandue dans la classe moyenne musulmane et juive. 
M^me la teinture est representee par 23 erudits qui portent le nom de 
cette profession 

La Loi islamique mentionne des professions m6prisables qui ne per- 
mettent pas k leurs membres d’epouser une fille de bonne famille ni m^me 
d’etre admis comme temoins au tribunal. La plupart de ces professions, 
par exemple celles de « ventouseur », gar^on de bains, egoutier, vidan- 
geur, balayeur des rues, n’apparaissent jamais k la Geniza, alors qu’on 
aurait pu s’attendre k les trouver mentionnees sur les nombreuses listes 
de pauvres qu’assistait la communaute juive. Une source juridique 
musulmane note que les tisserands, qui appartiennent aussi a cette cat6- 
gorie (comme le Talmud le mentionne deja), 6taient tenus a Alexandrie 
pour des gens respectables. Ceci etait certainement vrai k I’epoque de la 
Geniza ®. 

Des sources musulmanes nous apprennent qu’une des professions viles, 
celle de tanneur, etait exercee surtout par des Juifs Mais, a I’epoque de 
la Geniza, il n’en etait pas ainsi: dans tous les types de documents-listes — 
comptes, documents juridiques, correspondances d’affaires ou correspon- 


1. On trouvera les sources de cette sous-section dans Tarticle cit^, p. 849, note 2. 

2. These soumise au Conseil de TUniversite h^braique de Jerusalem, en janvier 1963. 
Les r^sultats de cette importante ^tude seront bientot publics dans une langue euro- 
p6enne. 

3. R. Brunschvig a 6tudie les professions m^pris^es en Islam avec une attention 
particuliere pour la fa 9 on dont en traitent les sources 16gales musulmanes, dans « Metiers 
vils en Islam », Studia Islamica, XVI, 1962, pp. 4-60. Cf. aussi Farhat J. Ziadeh, 
« Equality (kafa’a) in the Muslim Law of Marriage », American Journal of Comparative 
Law, 6, 1957, pp. 503-17. 

4. Cf. S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, IV, pp. 116-7, 
oh sont aussi pass6es en revue des sources non-musulmanes. 
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dances privies — les tanneurs sont extrtoement rares, aussi bien qne le 
nom de famille « Tanneur ». On connait par leur nom un grand nombre de 
marchands et d’erudits juifs de Tunisie, mais jusqu’ici je n’en ai trouv6 
aucun dans la Geniza qui portat le nom de Tanneur. Par centre, un 
Eminent auteur musulman tunisien s’appelait ainsi au xiii® siecle. La 
liste de Hayyim Cohen dont nous avons parl6 releve huit erudits musul- 
mans ainsi d^nomm^s. 

C’est k une 6poque plus tardive et plus fanatique que les groupes 
minoritaires ont ete rejetes vers les professions viles. Ainsi dans des pays 
musulmans aussi eloignes les uns des autres que le Maroc, le Yemen et 
Bukhara, on obligeait les Juifs k nettoyer les fosses d’aisance. Mais I’^poque 
et la region que refletent les documents de la Geniza sont marques par 
une liberty et une mobilite socio-economique remarquables. Comme 
nous avons essay6 de le montrer, les pressions naturelles qui jouent 
chaque fois que des groupes sociaux de force in6gale vivent cote k c6te 
conduisaient inevitablement a certaines specialisations, mais ces pressions 
n’etaient pas coercitives et n’aboutissaient pas k une discrimination 
sanctionnee par la loi ou imposee par des mesures administratives. 

Caractere international des arts et metiers. 

La liberte socio-economique caracteristique du Haut Moyen Age dans 
la region mediterraneenne se manifesto egalement par la frequence et 
reventail tres largement ouvert des transferts d’industries d’un pays k 
un autre. Assurement ce phenomene remarquable remonte aux temps 
prehistoriques; les temoignages archeologiques et historiques sur le 
Proche-Orient antique nous le revelent avec une grande nettete. Des 
artisans egyptiens ont ainsi voyage jusqu’en Babylonie et au pays des 
Hittites. Les Assyriens ont transfere de force tons les ouvriers specialises 
d’une ville conquise dans leur propre pays, et les Babyloniens ont suivi 
leur exemple, comme nous le voyons dans la Bible (2 Rois 24 : 14) Les 
Perses firent de meme de fa 9 on systematique, au point que certaines des 
principals industries iraniennes du Moyen Age ont du leur origine a la 
transplantation de colonies d’Armeniens, de Grecs, d’autres encore. 
Ce phenomene a atteint des proportions massives en Islam. D’abord par 
la reduction en esclavage et le travail force ; plus tard — surtout dans la 
periode qui nous interesse — par le libre jeu des relations reciproques ; 
rislam a ainsi meie les peuples, et, des marches de Chine jusqu’aux fron- 
tieres de France, il a cree une sorte d’aire commune animee par un echange 
constant de produits, d’hommes et de techniques. Les documents de la 
Geniza du Caire edairent bien cette situation. 

II est inutile de rappeler le flot continu de marchandises entre le Moyen 

1. Cf. B. Meissner, op. cit. pp. 229-230. 
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Orient et I’Europe aux xi® et xii® siecles Quant a la mobilite des arti¬ 
sans, on trouvait, en figypte, k notre epoque, des artisans originaires de 
tous les pays compris entre TEspagne a TOuest, la Georgie et I’lran a I’Est. 
La Geniza mentionne des teinturiers en soie, des orfevres, des fourreurs, 
tailleurs, savetiers et copistes (de livres hebreux) venant de Rum, c’est-^- 
dire de Byzance ou des pays chr^tiens en general; des artisans verriers, 
des tisserands et teinturiers en soie syro-palestiniens, en si grand nombre 
que les artisans ^gyptiens en ressentaient la concurrence. De mtoe un 
orfevre en argent de Ceuta au Maroc, et deux autres orfevres Maghribi, 
Emigrant par I’figypte et Aden jusqu’au lointain Ceylan; un cordonnier 
et un fabricant de zurunbaq (tissu espagnol) venant d’Espagne ; un 
fabricant de cuillers d’argent, d’lran; un forgeron de Bagdad et un tein- 
turier de Tiflis. Dans quelques cas, il est dit que ces personnes avaient 
quitte leurs pays respectifs par suite de persecutions et autres circons- 
tances dramatiques. Pour d’autres artisans, on peut penser qu’il en fut 
de meme, car ils apparaissent sur les listes de ceux qui re 9 oivent des 
aumones. La presence de ces artisans strangers n’a pas ete sans influencer 
le travail local, particulierement quand ils representaient une veritable 
concurrence 

A cet egard il est hautement significatif que les noms derives des lieux 
d’origine des produits aient fini par designer les produits eux-memes. Le 
dabiqi, toile ainsi nommee d’apres une ville ^gyptienne, etait fabrique k 
Kazirun, ville de Perse. Prec^demment, nous dit un geographe musulman, 
le lin, ou toile d’figypte, 6tait imports par mer jusqu’4 Shiniz, le port de 
Kazirun; mais maintenant (dernier tiers du x® siecle) ce beau tissu est 
fabrique a partir de lin cultive localement. Tavvaz, autre ville perse proche 
de la cote et qui, de ce fait, etait bien placee pour importer de la toile 
d’figypte, excellait aussi dans la fabrication de la toile et donna m^me 
son nom a une variete de toile, qui le garda longtemps apres que la 
fabrication eut passe a Kazirun ®. Or nous voyons dans les lettres de la 
Geniza que des families juives, vivant en figypte depuis le debut du 
XI® siecle, portaient des gen6riques derives de ces trois villes persanes, 
k savoir Kaziruni, Shinizi et Tawazi. Nous ne savons pas encore si leurs 
anc^tres etaient effectivement venus de la Perse en figypte (ce qui est 
probable), ou si ces families avaient vendu ou avaient fabrique au Caire 
les toiles ainsi nommees. Il est tout a fait possible que ces trois eventualites 
soient vraies a la fois, c’est-a-dire que ces families aient emigre de Perse 
en figypte et qu’elles aient ete parmi celles qui introduisirent la fabrica¬ 
tion des tissus ou s’etaient illustr^es leurs villes natales. 


1. L’auteur traite ce vaste sujet au chapitre III de Mediterranean Society, et dans 
son livre sur le commerce des Indes. Cf. la note bibliographique ci-dessus, p. 847. 

2. On trouvera au chapitre I (2) de Mediterranean Society les mat^riaux de la 
Geniza pour ce paragraphe et le suivant. 

3. Voir A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg, 1922, p. 434. 
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Une autre 6minente famille juive de Perse, les Tustaris, devait aussi 
son nom k une ville et k un tissu. Les Tustaris k Torigine faisaient com¬ 
merce de tissus de qualite, mais ne se limitaient pas a la variete dont ils 
portaient le nom. Telle lettre nous apprend, en effet, qu’ils envoient, 
parmi beaucoup d’autres tissus, une Razi (robe faite k Rayy ou nomm6e, 
d’apres cette ville du nord de la Perse) depuis le Caire jusqu’a Kairouan, 
alors capitale de la Tunisie Trois fois nous trouvons du tissu tustari 
importe en figypte depuis I’Occident par des gens portant le nom Andalusi 
(ce qui pourtant ne signifie pas necessairement qu’il etait fabrique en 
Espagne ; il aurait pu aussi bien ^tre fait en Sicile ou en Tunisie ; une 
famille appel6e Andalusi apparait comme 6tablie depuis longtemps dans 
le Kairouan du xi® siecle). 

Tel tissu precieux que les sources litt6raires mentionnent frequem- 
ment : le Susi, peut aussi bien se rapporter a Sus (ancienne Suse) au sud 
de la Perse, qu’a Sousse en Tunisie. Dependant, les lettres de la Geniza du 
XI® siecle se referent assurement a cette derniere ville, car elles parlent 
souvent de marchands exportant du lin egyptien a Sousse en Tunisie et, 
de la, r^important la belle toile dont ce lin avait ete la matiere premiere. 
Le Caire lui-m^me avait un bazar Susi, mais on ne sait pas si ce tissu y 
^tait seulement vendu ou bien fabrique Dependant un document de 
la Geniza, date de 1098, mentionne le susi rusi, une toile susi fabriqu^e 
en Russie, qui ^tait confine k un marchand en partance pour ITnde et 
qui atteignait un prix exceptionnellement 6\ev6, Ainsi nous voyons 
qu’un tissu que Ton fabriquait effectivement dans sa ville d’origine pou- 
vait faire I’objet d’une imitation dans un pays tres 61oign6 

Le tahari nous en fournit I’exemple le plus courant. C’etait une tapis- 
serie fabriquee a Torigine au Tabaristan sur la cote sud de la mer Das- 
pienne et que Ton imitait ailleurs. Dans plusieurs contrats de mariage de 
la Geniza, la mariee re 9 oit un « tabari de Tabaristan » c’est-a-dire authen- 
tique. La plupart des contrats omettent cependant cette qualification ; 
Tun d’eux precise que la mariee recevra un tabari ramli, c’est-a-dire fait 
k Ramie (nom de villes de Palestine et d’figypte). 

Nous concluerons cette etude des industries migratrices par un exemple 
que les temoignages convergents d’un document de la Geniza et d’une 
source litteraire rendent particulierement parlant. Un geographe musul- 
man note qu’a Kal’at Hammad, alors capitale de I’Alg^rie, « on fait du 
feutre excellent, appele talaqdn » (d’apres une ville du nord de I’lran); 
et une lettre de la Geniza montre que I’on exporte du feutre talaqdn de 
Tripoli en Libye jusqu’en figypte, ce qui signifie soit que cette industrie. 


1. TS 12.133, ligne 28. 

2. Cf. R. B. Serjeant, «Islamic Textiles », Ars Islamica, XV-XVI (1951), pp. 47-48. 

3. Cf. r^tude de I’auteiir, « From the Mediterranean to India », Speculum, 29, 
1954, p. 192, note 20. 
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persane k Torigine, etait imitee k Tripoli, soit que Ton se trouve devant 
un cas de reexportation. Les deux sources, la litteraire et la documentaire, 
datent du xi*’ siecle. 

Pas de corporations. 

L’absence de corporations professionnelles rigidement organis6es est 
une derniere preuve de cette liberte de mouvement et de cet esprit d’en- 
treprise individualiste qui caracterisent le monde des artisans mediterra- 
n6ens aux xi® et xii® siecles. 

Aujourd’hui on parle volontiers de corporations musulmanes. Mais si 
pour la fin du Moyen Age, on a des attestations de Fexistence de ces 
corporations, rattachees aux confr^ries mystiques musulmanes, il reste 
encore k prouver qu’elles existaient aux xi® et xii® siecles. L’article de 
VEncyclopedie de Vlslam qui traite ce sujet (au mot sinf) ne fournit, 
vrai dire, aucune preuve reelle de Factivite des corporations qui soit 
anterieure au xiii® siecle. On y affirme que la fabrication des produits 
pharmaceutiques et le travail des m^taux precieux dans les 6tats musul- 
mans ^taient Fapanage exclusif des corporations chr^tiennes et juives 
— affirmation arbitraire si Fon songe au grand nombre de parfumeurs et 
d’orfevres musulmans qui exer 9 aient ce metier m^me avant Fan 470 de 
Fere musulmane (1077-8). 

Au Moyen Age, le terme de « corporation » d6signe, en Occident, une 
organisation d’artisans et de marchands qui, afin de maintenir une cer- 
taine qualite de la production, surveillait le travail de ses membres, 6ta- 
blissait des regies et veillait a former des apprentis et k les initier k For- 
ganisation. La corporation prot^geait ses membres contre la concurrence 
et, dans les pays chretiens comme dans les pays islamiques, 6tait etroite- 
ment liee a la religion. 

On cherche vainement, dans les documents de la Geniza, ou dans les 
manuels musulmans sur la reglementation des marches contemporains, un 
Equivalent arabe du mot « corporation ». Ce mot n’existait pas car Finsti- 
tution correspondante n’existait pas. C’est la police d’fitat, aidee d’experts 
de confiance, qui etait chargee de surveiller la qualite du travail des 
artisans. Pour les professions qui exigeaient des connaissances tres spe- 
cialisees, comme celle de medecin, ou pour des professions particulierement 
exposEes aux fraudes ou autres infractions a la loi, on recommandait de 
nommer « un homme de confiance appartenant a la profession » qui serait 
a mEme de bien remplir ce role. Cette clause meme, ainsi que tous les 
livres sur la rEglementation des marchEs, prouve bien que les artisans 
n’Etaient pas organisEs en corporations s’effor 9 ant de maintenir un certain 
niveau professionnel. II convient de noter que Fouvrage sur la rEglemen- 
tation des marchEs le plus dEtaillE de cette Epoque ne conseille de dEsigner 
des surveillants particuliers, ou chefs, que pour un tres petit nombre 
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des professions citees De m^me dans la Geniza le a^rif (nom que portait 
ce chef), n’apparait que tres rarement et malheureusement sans que 
soit precis6 le groupe qu’il dirigeait. On trouve un document de la Geniza 
qui mentionne une contribution du a^rif aUnaqqddm, chef des V6rifica- 
teurs de monnaies et qui date du xiii® siecle 

En ce qui concerne I’apprentissage et I’admission dans une profession, 
on ne decouvre dans nos sources ni formalites ni regies strictes. Les 
parents etaient censes faire apprendre un metier a leur fils et payer leur 
apprentissage. Une fille ecrit, de la campagne, a sa mere, au Vieux-Caire, 
au sujet d’un jeune frere : « Comment as-tu pu laisser le gar^on quitter 
la capitale avant d’avoir appris un metier ? » Dans un contrat de mariage 
avec une divorcee, fait en 1110 dans une ville du Delta du Nil, le futur mari 
s’engage k nourrir et vetir le fils de sa femme et a lui faire apprendre un 
metier. Dans un accord entre deux epoux, conclu au Vieux Caire en 1244, 
la m^re promet de payer la pension et la capitation de leur fils aine pen¬ 
dant deux ans, ainsi que son apprentissage dans I’orfevrerie. En general, 
un fils suivait la profession de son pere ou de ses oncles, et faisait son 
apprentissage en travaillant avec eux depuis son jeune age. Cette regie 
n’avait pourtant rien d’absolu ®. 

S’il avait existe un processus regulier d’initiation a une profession, 
comme dans les corporations europeennes, les manuels de police dont nous 
avons parle n’auraient pas manqu6 de traiter un sujet aussi important. 
Leur silence prouve qu’il n’y avait aucune regie enla matiere. Certes, la pro¬ 
fession de medecin, qui ^tait 6galement consider^e comme un sind^a^ ou 
profession artisanale, ne pouvait, en regie generale, ^tre exercee librement 
qu’apr^s I’obtention d’un diplome officiel *. Le manuel de police espagnol 
dont nous aVons parle plus haut nous dit que les sihydn — mot qu’il ne faut 
pas traduire simplement par «jeunes gens » mais par « employes », « appren- 
tis » — etaient tenus de faire leur priere regulierement. Cette obligation 
est illustr^e par une lettre de la Geniza dans laquelle un apprenti se 
plaint d’avoir tellement de travail qu’il n’a meme plus le temps de prier 


1. Le Ma*dlim al-Qurba, 6d. Reuben Levy, Cambridge 1938, resum6 anglais, 
p. 57 (m^decins), pp. 89-92 (potiers, fabricants d’aiguilles, vendeurs de henn6, mar- 
chands d’huile et fabricants de tamis). Le manuel espagnol sur la reglementation 
des marches cit6 plus haut (p. 851, n. 1), p. 119, paragraphe 187, parlant du march6 
du b^tail, exprime le souhait pieux que chaque profession ait un « prud’homme », 
amirif pour la surveiller. La c^l^bre etude de Bernard Lewis, « The Islamic Guilds » in 
Economic History Review, 8, 1937, pp. 20-37, traite surtout des akhis d’Anatolie 
(voir p. suiv., n. 2) et ne contient pas de mat^riaux pour la periode que nous etudions. 

2. Cf. Mediterranean Society, chapitre II (2), notes 13-15. 

3. Les sources de la Geniza dans S. D. Goitein, Jewish Education in Muslim 
Countries, Jerusalem, 1962 (en h^breu), pp. 121-3. 

4. Pour plus de details, cf. notre 6tude : «The Medical Profession in the Light of 
Cairo Genisa Documents », Hebrew Union College Annual, 34, 1963, pp. 177-194. 
Voir aussi la note qui suit. 

5. Manuel (voir note 1), p. 119, paragraphe 186. TS, NS J 9, lignes 13-14. Cette lettre 
de la Geniza mentionne un oculiste qui n’avait pas encore re 9 u son diplome de docteur. 
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Les documents de la Geniza fournissent des precisions abondantes sur 
la protection des industries locales contre la concurrence des nouveaux 
venus et des strangers, mais nulle part on ne trouve mention d’une cor¬ 
poration qui aurait veilie h cette protection. Ce role etait tenu par la 
communaute locale juive, les autorites centrales juives, la police ou les 
notables influents. On constate que, sur les listes de la Geniza, les plus 
nombreux a recevoir des aumones 6taient des etrangers, dont beaucoup 
d’artisans, ce qui semble indiquer la difficult^ qu’^prouvaient les nou¬ 
veaux venus pour trouver du travail. En m^me temps on voit un groupe 
d’artisans se plaindre d’une communaute locale qui leur interdisait, sous 
menace d’excommunication, I’exercice de leur profession. En ce domaine 
il n’y avait done pas de regies strictes et s^veres comparables h celles des 
corporations de la fin du Moyen Age 

Les associations d’artisans et de marchands de la Rome Imperiale, 
ou du moins certaines d’entre elles, avaient un caractere religieux, sou- 
vent lie au culte local de la ville d’ou venaient les fondateurs de I’associa- 
tion. De m^me, les corporations chr6tiennes de la fin du Moyen Age avaient 
leur saint patron et des rites particuliers. Le xiv® siecle a marqu6 I’apogee 
des corporations musulmanes, particulierement en Anatolie (la Turquie 
d’aujourd’hui) qui adopta les doctrines et les ceremonies des fraternit6s 
mystiques musulmanes 2 . A I’epoque et dans la region que nous studious, 
on chercherait en vain une conjonction semblable d’artisanat et de culte 
religieux. Si Ton voit des mosquees porter souvent des noms de pro¬ 
fessions, e’est une simple allusion topographique, parce que la mosquee se 
trouve situee dans la rue ou le bazar ainsi nomm^s. Un « responsum » de 
Maimonide (vers 1190) nous apprend mtoe que les orfevres et les fabri- 
cants de verre musulmans et juifs s’associaient, allant jusqu’^ partager 
leurs instruments ; les Musulmans percevaient les gains du samedi et les 
Juifs ceux du vendredi (ce qui semble indiquer, soit dit en passant, qu’au 
moins quelques artisans musulmans avaient adopte la coutume du jour 
de conge, bien que I’lslam, contrairement aux autres religions « abraha- 
miques », ne connaisse pas de jour de repos obligatoire). ® 

Ce que nous avons decouvert jusqu’a pr6sent semblerait indiquer que 
I’organisation des arts et metiers au haut Moyen Age etait tres differente 
de celle de la fin de I’Antiquite ou de celle du bas Moyen Age, au moins sur 
les littoraux sud, ouest et est de la M^diterranee. Les renseignements 
positifs recueillis dans les documents de la Geniza viennent largement k 
I’appui des nombreux indices negatifs que nous avons releves dans les 
pages prec^dentes. 


1. Pour plus de details, voir Mediterranean Society, ch. II (2), notes 16-17. 

2. Cf. I’article Akhi dans la seconde Edition de VEncyclopidie de VIslam 
(Fr. Taeschneb). 

3. Moise b. Maimon, Responsa, ^d. J. Blau, Jerusalem, 1960, p. 360. 
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Associations libres. Formes courantes de la cooperation 
industrielle. 

II n’y avait pas ^ notre epoque — nous Tavons dit — de corporations 
de metiers a la base de Torganisation du travail. Le role des salaries — que 
Ton traitera plus loin — etait limite. Le travail des esclaves etait negli- 
geable dans les arts et metiers C’etaient les contrats d’association, 
conclus en des termes semblables a ceux d’associations commerciales, qui 
repr6sentaient la forme principale de cooperation industrielle. 

Nous avons etudie dans Mediterranean Society (chapitre II, section 2), 
h I’aide de vingt-trois documents, la nature et la portee de ces associations. 
Dix-neuf de ces documents viennent de la Geniza du Caire, et quatre de 
consultations ecrites en arabe et soumises k Moise Maimonide (mort en 
1204) et k son fils et successeur Abraham (mort en 1237). Chronologique- 
ment les contrats s’echelonnent entre 1016 et 1240 ; les sommes investies 
vont de 4 a 600 dinars 2 , et la duree des associations varie entre six 
mois et demi et la duree de presque toute une vie. Les industries en cause 
6taient la fabrication du verre, la teinturerie, Forfevrerie et le monnayage, 
le travail des metaux, celui de la soie, le tissage, le metier de tailleur, la 
tannerie, la boulangerie, la fabrication des produits pharmaceutiques, et, 
en un ou deux cas, les fabriques de sucre. 

La diversity m^me de ces contrats met en evidence leur caractere 
commercial; ils sont pour la plupart differents les uns des autres. Ce 
n’6taient done pas la coutume et la tradition qui dictaient les termes des 
accords, mais bien les conditions 6conomiques propres k chaque asso¬ 
ciation. 

Lorsque les associ^s mettaient en commun capitaux, travail et outils 
k parts egales, la situation 6tait relativement simple : ils partageaient 
aussi profits et pertes au prorata de leurs apports, et retiraient de la 
« bourse de Fassociation » certaines sommes pour leurs repas Quand 
des associations de trois ou cinq partenaires duraient pendant des annees, 
elles prenaient le caractere de Compagnies. Une consultation soumise k 
Maimonide, nous montre une compagnie d’associes dans un atelier de 
soieries a al-Mahalla, ville importante de la Basse figypte, ouvrant une 
succursale au Vieux Caire, non loin de Fatelier d’une autre compagnie. 
Cette derniere, craignant la concurrence, decide de prendre chez elle un 

1 . Cf. de Tauteur, « Slaves and Slavegirls in the Cairo Geniza Records », Arabica, 
9, 1960, pp. 1-20. 

2. A cause de I’^norme difference des niveaux de vie a notre Epoque et aux xi^ et 
XII® siedes, il est tr^s difficile d’evaluer le pouvoir d’achat d’une piece d’or de I’^poque. 
Differentes sources indiquent qu’une famille de la classe pauvre pouvait vivre modeste- 
ment avec 2 dinars par mois. Le prix moyen d’un thawb, vetement courant masculin 
et feminin, qui durait souvent toute une vie, etait de 1 dinar. On pouvait acheter pour 
le meme prix environ 135 kg de pain. Ainsi on peut peut-etre admettre qu’un dinar 
equivalait k cinquante dollars. Cf. les travaux de M. E. Ashtor. 

3. Environ une piece d’argent et demi, cf. ci-dessous. 
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des artisans d’al-Mahalla, tandis qu’un de ses membres ira rejoindre les 
associ^s de la ville de province. L’accord est conclu sur cette base, mais 
les capitaux des deux compagnies ne sont pas fondus 

De m^me, lorsqu’on voit mentionn6es, dans des lettres, des affaires 
se traitant avec « les ouvriers de la soie d’Alexandrie », « les peintres de 
motifs » de Qayrawan, ou bien « nos correligionnaires, les fabricants de 
verre », on pent penser qu’il s’agit de compagnies de ce type plutot que 
de families specialisees dans ces professions. En effet, dans les trois cas 
cit6s, c’est le pluriel arabe qui est employ6, alors que Ton trouve toujours 
le singulier feminin quand il s’agit de « clans » comme ceux des « fabricants 
de tamis », des « teinturiers d’indigo », des « fabricants d’echarpes », etc *. 

Chose etrange, une industrie que sa nature mtoe semble destiner k se 
former en Compagnie, le service postal prive par voie de terre (par oppo¬ 
sition au service officiel) 6tait organisee sur une base purement indivi- 
duelle ; c’est ce que Ton peut inferer des nombreuses allusions qui y sont 
faites dans les documents de la Geniza. Les bateaux aussi ^taient, d’une 
fa^on generale, la propri6te de particuliers ; sur les cinquante bateaux 
mentionn^s dans la Geniza, un seul etait la propriety d’une association 
A I’occasion, on empruntait le total des capitaux investis dans une 
association ; mais d’une fa 9 on generale un artisan qui n’avait pas, ou peu, 
d’argent, s’associait avec un compagnon du m^me metier qui pouvait 
apporter les fonds n6cessaires ou le materiel. Dans un contrat dat6 de 
1217, deux fabricants de verre d6cident de travailler ensemble, I’un four- 
nissant du verre rouge (de Beyrouth) et du verre 6gyptien local, soit la 
valeur de 199 dinars, tandis que I’autre n’investit que 6 dinars et une 
petite quantity de fournitures valant environ dix autres pieces d’or. 
Dans un autre contrat du m^me genre, date de 1134, un fabricant de 
verre n’apporte aucun capital et re 9 oit m^me de son associ6 un pr^t per¬ 
sonnel de 10 dinars ; celui-ci fournit encore des matieres premieres 6va- 
lu6es a 20 dinars. L’associe capitaliste travaille deux jours par semaine 
et I’autre quatre. Ceci except6, tout est divise en parts 6gales : les frais 
de combustibles, pour le salaire d’un ouvrier et pour les pet its articles 
que I’on retirait de I’association; enfin, les profits devaient ^tre divis^s 
k I’expiration du contrat. Cette association 6tait prevue pour une duree de 
six mois et demi seulement, ce qui representait sans doute le temps n^ces- 
saire au debiteur pour gagner la somme empruntee 


1. Responsa (voir p. 860, n. 3), pp. 177-8, « Une compagnie d’associ6s dans un atelier 
de soie », jama ‘ at sharika (autre ms. : shurakd ’) fi qd* al harir. Le mot qd'a d^signe 
le rez-de-chauss^e d’lme maison qui 6tait souvent lou6 comme atelier. La lettre men- 
tionne plus loin les deux compagnies par le terme al~qd* atayn, 

2. Cf. Mediterranean Society, chapitre II, section 2, note 12, et section I, note 13, 
« peintres de motifs » est un essai de traduction de lawwdn, 

3. Cf. ibid., chapitre IV, sections 3 et 7. 

4. New York, Jewish Theol. Sem., Geniza Misc. 27 ; Oxford, Bodleian, ms. Heb. a 3 
(Catal. Neubauer 2873), f. 8. Les deux contrats sont traduit dans Readings. 
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En general, beaucoup de ces associations etaient conclues pour un 
temps relativement court, par exemple une annee. Pour une association 
k caractere commercial il 6ta.it normal de d^buter au printemps — 6poque 
du premier convoi de bateaux permettant d’aller k Tetranger et d’y faire 
des affaires en 6t6 — et de s’achever apr^s la vente, I’hiver suivant, des 
marchandises rapport^es. Une association industrielle, par contre, ne 
pouvait envisager de reels benefices que sur une periode plus longue. De 
toute 6vidence, les contrats de courte duree s’entendaient pour des 
periodes d’essai et 6taient renouvel6s en cas de resultats satisfaisants. 

Enfin — fait tr^s caract^ristique de Tepoque et de la region que nous 
6tudions — on appliquait k I’industrie une forme populaire de coopera¬ 
tion commerciale : la « commenda ». Dans une « commenda », un ou plusieurs 
bailleurs de fonds s’associent avec un ou plusieurs agents commerciaux qui 
assurent le travail La meme forme d’association etait pratiqu^e dans 
les arts et metiers. Dans certains cas, les conditions imposees par les 
bailleurs de fonds aux artisans nous semblent d’une generosite surpre- 
nante ; dans d’autres, elles apparaissent comme assez dures. A nouveau, 
nous rencontrons cette « liberte de contrat », cette absence de traditions 
rigides qui sont I’indice d’une soci6te individualiste ou joue la concurrence. 

Pas de separation nette entre Industrie et commerce. 

Certains contrats d’association sp^cifient qu’il s’agit de la fabrication 
et de la vente d’un produit et laissent m^me la latitude de vendre dans 
I’atelier commun des marchandises autres que celles fabriqu6es par les 
associ^s ‘ c •etait le cas lorsqu’un atelier de tailleur vendait des tissus. 
Lorsqu’on n’a pas de donn^es supplementaires, on est parfois bien en 
peine de savoir si un nom de profession deriv6 d’un produit se rapporte 
k sa fabrication, k sa vente, ou bien aux deux k la fois. Ainsi un jahbdUy 
ou « fromager », pouvait ^tre un fabricant ou un marchand de fromage. 
Le plus souvent il devait vendre ses propres produits, tandis que les fro- 
mages importes en figypte depuis la Sicile ou la Crete etaient vendus, en 
regie gen6rale, par des marchands dont nous savons avec certitude 
qu’ils ne s’occupaient pas eux-mtoes de la fabrication. 

Ces interferences un peu complexes pourraient ^tre resum6es brieve- 
ment comme suit : les marchands professionnels n’exer 9 aient jamais de 
metiers manuels sauf, bien entendu, en cas de force majeure, s’ils avaient 
perdu leurs capitaux. C’est ainsi qu’un drapier ecrit qu’il a gagne sa vie 
comme tailleur a un moment ou il ne faisait plus d’affaires. Quant aux 
artisans, ils vendaient couramment les produits qu’ils fabriquaient, mais 
selon des modalites variees. Ainsi, dans un contrat d’association avec un 
tisserand, il est stipul6 que celui-ci n’a droit qu’a «la vente sur le marche », 

1. Cf. A. L. Udovitch, « At the origins of the Western Commenda*, Speculum, 37 
1962, pp. 198-207, oil se trouvent d’autres indications bibliographiques. 
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c’est-k-dire qu’il ne lui est pas permis d’utiliser son atelier comme maga- 
sin de vente, mais qu’il doit faire vendre ce qu’il fabrique par un crieur 
de march6 ou un intermediaire. II y avait enfin des artisans qui tra- 
vaillaient comme salaries, soit par manque de capitaux ou h cause de 
leur basse position sociale, soit parce que la nature mtoe de leur pro¬ 
fession I’exigeait : ainsi les ma 9 ons et les charpentiers travaillant dans 
la construction. 


Travailleurs et artisans employes. Les salaires. 

On ne trouve ni dans les sources arabes ni dans les documents de la 
Geniza relatifs aux xi® et xii® siecles, I’^quivalent d’une classe ouvriere 
moderne, c’est-a-dire d’une large fraction de la population employee au 
service d’industriels ; pas plus qu’on ne pent y trouver trace de corpo¬ 
rations, forme de I’organisation industrielle a la fin du Moyen Age. Sauf 
peut-^tre pour les fabriques de papier et de suere, toute la production 
venait d’ateliers prives exploit's par des families, restreintes ou 6tendues, 
ou par des associations souvent a court terme. Signalons en passant que 
les fabriques de papier avaient leur histoire propre. C’6tait une Industrie 
toute nouvelle introduite dans les pays islamiques (et plus tard chr6- 
tiens) par des artisans chinois (qui avaient et6 faits prisonniers en 751 
apres J.-C.). Elle fut au debut pratiquee dans de grands ateliers appar- 
tenant aux califes et aux gouvemeurs. Quand la bourgeoisie mit la main 
sur cette industrie, elle lui conserva son mode d’organisation originel. 
C’est du moins I’impression que donne un document de la Geniza ou Ton 
voit une 6norme quantite de papier de Damas qui porte la marque d’une 
meme fabrique, alors que les marchands de tissus en gros transportaient 
normalement des produits de plusieurs ateliers qu’ils avaient manifeste- 
ment choisis dans les bazars 

Les fabriques de sucre, certaines du moins, devaient aussi ressembler 
k des installations industrielles modernes. On pent le conclure des deux 
faits suivants ; d’une part, certains proprietaires sont des capitalistes et ne 
travaillent pas — m^me dans le cas de fabriques exploitees par des asso- 
ci6s ; et, d’autre part, les sommes investies sont bien trop importantes 
pour de petits ateliers. Les raffineries de sucre constituaient, au surplus, 
de veritables points de repere dans la topographie du Vieux Caire, comme 
nous I’apprennent les livres des arch6ologues musulmans. On sait que la 
production du sucre ^tait une industrie nouvelle comme celle du papier ; 
tout d’abord import^e depuis les Indes dans le sud de la Perse, elle s’etait 
repandue plus k I’ouest aux premiers temps de 1’Islam. Du fait de sa 
nouveaute, cette industrie put prendre des formes d’organisation capita- 


1. Cf. Mediterranean Society, chap. 11 (2), notes 2-4. 
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liste, contrairement aux arts et metiers d’origine antique, attach6s k 
leurs traditions 

D’autre part, il ne faudrait pas considerer comme des installations 
industrielles les ateliers gouvernementaux tels que les Monnaies, ou les 
ateliers ou 6taient confectionn6s les robes d’apparat et autres v^tements 
sur lesquels ^tait brod6 le nom du souverain. Car, d’apres ce que nous 
avons pu voir jusqu’ici, le personnel qui y travaillait ne se composait pas 
d’ouvriers k salaire fixe, mais d’artisans ind^pendants travaillant k la 
piece. Ceci ne s’applique naturellement qu’k la p6riode que nous consi- 
derons. 

On rencontre dans les documents de la Geniza trois categories de 
travailleurs, c’est-^-dire d’ouvriers sans atelier propre; ceux qu’on 
appelait ((gar 9 ons)> ou ((jeunes hommes)) (sabi, ghuldm), d’autres d^sign^s 
par les noms de « salaries, employes », ou simplement « ouvriers » (ajir, 
sdnic), et enfin les ouvriers non specialise (raqqds, litteralement « cou- 
reurs » « gardens de courses » et autres expressions semblables 

Les premieres de ces appellations designent essentiellement le stade de 
I’apprentissage, mais sont aussi utilisees dans les documents de la G§niza 
d’une fa^on generale pour designer les employes lies a leur employeur 
par des relations personnelles de longue date. De tels « gar 9 ons » pou- 
vaient etre appeies « sheikhs » ou « anciens », c’est-4-dire qu’on s’adressait 
a eux comme des citoyens respectables. Ces memes appellations etaient 
egalement donnees aux esclaves et aux affranchis ; seuls leur nom et le 
contexte permettaient de distinguer ceux qui etaient nes libres. Les m^mes 
termes etaient employes dans le commerce et I’industrie et, dans plus 
d’une lettre de la Geniza, on voit un « maitre » (mu^allim, mot usite aussi 
dans le commerce) faire allusion k « I’education » (tarhiya) qu’il a donnee 
k son ancien employe. 

L’atelier d’un artisan utilisait un ou plusieurs travailleurs. On les 
voit, par exemple, contribuant avec leur maitre k une souscription 
publique. II faut cependant noter que les lettres et les actes juridiques 
de la Geniza du Caire ne font allusion a eux que tres rarement. II est plus 
sou vent fait mention de « coureurs » et autres manoeuvres non specialises, 
en particulier ceux qui travaillaient dans la construction. 

Quant aux salaires et aux conditions de travail, il ne faut pas oublier 
qu’on ne faisait normalement aucun contrat ecrit pour embaucher un 
travailleur ; parfois pourtant on redigeait un document, surtout dans les 
cas ou I’on envisageait une longue periode de travail, ou si I’embauche 
s’accompagnait de circonstances particulieres. Par un heureux hasard, 
on a retrouve des fragments a la fois du brouillon et de la redaction finale 

1. Cf. EncyclopSdie de VIslam, au mot «Sukkar*, et Medit. Soc., Index, aux mots 
€ Sugar-Industry » et « Trade ». 

2. A moins d’indications contraires, les documents de la Geniza utilises dans cette 
section sont indiques dans Mediterranean Society, chap. II, section 3. 


Annales (19« annee, septembre-octohre 1964, n® 5) 
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d’un contrat d’embauche fait en 1057 au Vieux Caire : deux fabricants 
de verre, associes dans un atelier, embauehent un autre fabricant de 
verre, designe comme ouvrier, pour travailler au four pendant une 
annee. Par journee de travail, il re 9 oit 5 pieces d’argent (dirhams) plus 
son dejeuner, d’une valeur d’l dirham. Pendant la duree du contrat, il ne 
peut travailler ailleurs. En cas de violation des clauses du contrat, il doit 
verser une amende de cinq pieces d’or aux caisses de deux synagogues du 
Vieux Caire designees dans le contrat. 

On peut glaner d’autres informations sur le m^me sujet dans les 
comptes des depenses de la communaute juive du Vieux Caire dont on a 
retrouv^ plus d’une centaine. Plusieurs de ces comptes, s’echelonnant 
de 1040 a 1199, fournissent des precisions sur les salaires payes aux 
masons, charpentiers, « gardens » et ouvriers engages dans les entreprises 
de construction, et h ceux qui les surveillent. Dans un compte de 1199, 
un ma 9 on re 9 oit 5 dirhams et un repas d’une valeur de 1 dirham et demi, 
c’est-a-dire presque le meme traitement qu’un fabricant de verre dans 
un contrat de 1057. Partout Partisan specialise re 9 oit une remuneration 
de 4 a 6 dirhams ainsi que son repas, alors que les « gar 9 ons » et les ouvriers 
gagnent entre 1 1 /2 et 2 dirhams 3 /4, mais sans le repas. Meme quand un 
ma 9 on faisait des reparations dans une maison pendant presqu’un mois, 
et recevait son salaire en un seul versement, les comptes enregistrent 
tons les jours son repas, mais non celui de ses assistants qui etaient 
pourtant payes sur une base quotidienne. Le « travailleur en col blanc » 
qui dirigeait les operations et tenait les comptes etait le moins paye de 
tous : il recevait 3 dirhams par jour, ou mtoe moins. 

En comparant a d’autres sources les donnees que nous fournit la 
Geniza sur le cout de la vie, nous arrivons a la conclusion qu’un artisan 
independant parvenait a gagner sensiblement plus que la moyenne de 
2 dinars par mois minimum necessaire a une famille de la classe pauvre. 
Les autres travailleurs avaient des revenus moyens bien au-dessous de ce 
minimum. 


Deux classes de travailleurs : travailleurs aises etproletaires. 


Cette etude sur les aspects techniques et economiques des arts et 
metiers aux xi® et xii® siecles nous amene a conclure que les artisans ne 
formaient pas une « classe ouvriere », unifiee et « egalitaire », opposee k 
une classe de capitalistes commerciaux et financiers. Le partage se fait 


1. Lepouvoir d’achat du dirham de meme que son rapport au dinar changeaient 
d’annee en annee et meme dans la meme annee d’une ville a une autre. Cependant 
dans des documents dates de 1052 a 1169, nous voyons les tribun aux accorder 
une pension aux mineurs d’un demi-dirham par jour. Le rapport moyen entre les pieces 
d’or et d’argent etait de 1 /36 aux xi® et xii® siecles. 
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plutot entre, d’une part, les maitres des metiers nobles, qui travaillaient 
en general avec leurs propres capitaux ou bien formaient des associations 
libres et souvent a court terme, et de Tautre, ceux qui, denues de 
ressources, exer 9 aient des professions non considerees, ainsi que les 
salaries et les pauvres en general. 

Les artisans d’un certain rang social vendaient en general eux-m^mes 
leurs produits ; souvent, ils etaient aussi en partie negociants, et meme, 
pourrait-on dire, capitalistes. Ainsi quand nous voyons un orfevre s’oc- 
cuper egalement de trafic de lin, il ne faut pas oublier qu’a cette 6poque, 
le lin jouait en £gypte, le role devolu aujourd’hui aux actions et aux 
valeurs Le fait d’exercer un metier manuel ne rangeait pas quelqu’un 
dans une classe particuliere. Si sa famille etait independante financiere- 
ment et s’il avait re^u une education convenable selon I’usage de ces 
families, c’etait un sheikh, un « ancien », un citoyen respectable. 

Par centre etre salarie, comme tout autre forme de dependance, que 
ce fut dans le commerce ou dans Tindustrie, ^tait considere comme une 
humiliation. « Je gagne mon pain au service des autres ; a chaque instant 
du jour, je vide la coupe de la mort a cause de mon avilissement et de 
celui de mes enfants » : ainsi parle un marchand, mine par un naufrage 
et oblige de travailler pour une autre maison de commerce 2 . Mais on ne 
d^preciait pas, naturellement, la situation de salarie quand il s’agissait 
de la periode d’apprentissage d’un metier ou du commerce, de « gar 9 ons » 
serviteurs chez les autres. On s’adressait a I’un de ces « gar 9 ons » en I’appe- 
lant «ancien » comme nous I’avons dej^ signale. Mais, passe ce moment, 
personne n’acceptait d’etre un « salarie » a moins de s’y voir contraint par 
des necessites financieres imperieuses. Nous avons deja rencontre, dans 
la Geniza, trois cas ou un employe, en dette envers son employeur, tra- 
vaillait pour lui, afin de le rembourser. 

La Geniza revele parfois une certaine tension entre les classes sociales. 
Ainsi il arrive aux sibydn, « gar 9 ons » ou « jeunes gens » de mettre en 
question I’autorite des « anciens », des citoyens respectables. Des lettres 
d’Alexandrie le montrent pour des teinturiers, des savetiers et des ramas- 
seurs d’huitres, et une lettre du Vieux Caire pour des potiers ; toutefois 
les auteurs de ces lettres, prennent les membres de ces professions comme 
exemples de gens du bas peuple et non comme representants des artisans 
en general. En particulier, les ramasseurs d’huitres juifs d’Alexandrie 
devaient avoir mauvaise reputation ; ils sont accuses d’actes choquants, 
comme de boire de la biere dans les tavernes des Croises, a Acre 

L’existence de possibilites d’ascension sociale, abondamment attestee 
par la Geniza, confirme done qu’a cette epoque et dans cette region, les 

1 . TS, 16. 148. Traduit dans Readings. 

2. TS, 10 J 12, f. 20 (N 144), marge. 

3. Cf. Goitein, «The Jewish Local Community in the light of the Cairo Geniza 
Documents », Journal of Jewish Studies 1962, pp. 133-158. 
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membres des professions manuelles ne formaient pas une classe ferm6e et 
isolee. Des n^gociants en produits de valeur et des armateurs portent des 
noms d’artisans, tels que « Fabricant de peigne », « Fileur », « Potier » ou 
« Sellier ». On pent constater le m^me fait dans les families dont on a 
retrouve la g^nealogie dans des listes commemoratives. Si des change- 
ments de metiers aussi radicaux avaient pu s’operer, c’est parce que la 
societe m6diterraneenne des xi® et xii® si^cles, de fagon assez analogue 
a la notre, avait une grande mobilite sociale et une grande liberte de mou- 
vement, ce qui contraste fortement avec la periode precedente et avec la 
periode posterieure. 

S. D. Goitein. 
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BANKERS ACCOUNTS FROM 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D.* 


BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

A publication of selected bankers’ accounts from the Cairo Geniza is 
justified inasmuch as they seem to be among the earliest examples of such 
material from medieval times. It must be stated, however, in advance, 
that they do by no means mirror the totality of the financial organization 
reflected in the Geniza documents. In order to forestall misunderstand¬ 
ings, a few general remarks on the subject are appropriate. It is treated in 
full in chapter III F (“Money, Banking and Finance”) of volume I of my 
book A Mediterranean Society, which is now in print. 

The society of the Fatimid period to a certain extent was based on a 
paper economy. Fven the grocer was not paid by more well-to-do people 
in cash, but through an arrangement similar to the modem charge- 
account. One sent one’s servant with a ruq'^a, or note, properly dated and 
signed, indicating quantity and price of the commodity required. After 
5,1 o, or 20 such ruq'^as had assembled with the grocer, he returned them 
in one bunch (which finally would find their way into the Geniza). Pay¬ 
ment by promissory notes, also called ruq'-a, was widespread. The Geni¬ 
za has preserved also a bunch of 20 ruq'as containing solely orders of 
payment. From letters we learn that not only private persons, but even 
government offices, such as toll stations, accepted promissory notes 
instead of cash. 

On the other hand, the use of suftajas was Hmited both geographically 
and otherwise. The translation of the term as “bill of exchange” is not 
warranted by the usage of the Geniza, for no payment in another curren- 


*) I wish to thank Dr. Joachim O. Ronall, economist with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and member of the faculty of the New School for Social Research, 
New York, who read this article and made important suggestions for its improve¬ 
ment. 
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cy was involved. At the reverse, the references in the Geniza clearly 
indicate that the bearers wanted to receive exactly the same type of coins 
which they had paid in. There was a lively exchange of suftajas between 
the capital of Egypt and its provincial towns, as well as the cities of 
Palestine and Syria, also between Cairo and Bagdad, but none at all on 
the main trade route covered by the Geniza: Egypt and the West. As 
against hundreds—many hundreds—of instances of purses of gold and 
silver going east (partly also west), we have noted one case of a sakka, or 
“chek” of 200 dinars sent from Tripoli, Libya (rather a dependency of 
Egypt!) in 1063 or so to Fustat, while the letter reporting this fact 
mentions a purse containing 400 dinars sent from Sicily to the same 
destination. Suftajas were issued only by great bankers and against a 
considerable commission. They had to be redeemed at sight; otherwise 
a penalty was imposed. All this contributed to restrict the use of suftajas. 

Deposits with bankers sometimes were very considerable, but they 
were short term and—strange as it may appear—there is no indication 
of interest granted by the banker or of a compensation paid to him for 
his services as a clearing house for payments. Having cash in hand ob¬ 
viously was the only advantage derived by him from this activity. 

During the eleventh century, fixed interest was paid by Jews to Mus¬ 
lim moneylenders. The money was borrowed not for commercial pur¬ 
poses, but because of sheer want. The financial instruments for commer¬ 
cial undertakings were partnerships and commendas. 

In the same century Jewish bankers granted loans to Muslims against 
collaterals. Although this is not stated expressly, there is litde doubt that 
interest was paid for such loans. Cf. also below, no. 6. 

Concealed, and even openly stipulated, interest make their appearance 
around the middle of the twelfth century in Geniza documents. Loans 
become important for overseas trade, and the “sea loan”, it seems, was 
taken over by the merchants of the Islamic area from their European 
business friends. 

In the following, first, two documents related to partnership in 
banking are translated, one from the nth and one from the beginning 
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of the 15th century. The accounts nos. 3-7 are all from the second half of 
the nth century. No. 8, from around 1140, illustrates some aspects not 
found in the other documents. The great prominence of cash transac¬ 
tions, especially in gold, is remarkable in view of what has been said 
above about the wide use of written instruments replacing the use of 
specie. Perhaps Fatimid finances were imder the shadow of the India 
trade, where gold and silver (sometimes also silk), but no ruq‘as and 
suftajas served as means of payment. However, with the exception of the 
writer of no. 8, none of the many persons mentioned in the following is 
known to have been prominent in the India trade. 

The interpretation of the documents translated in the following is 
merely tentative. They are presented here in order to enable those who 
have no direct access to them to participate in their elucidation. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Cr. Credit, rendering Arabic labu. 

Dr. Debit, rendering Arabic Hndabu or ‘^alaybi. 
d. dinar, the gold coin, 
q. qirdt ( 1/24 of the dinar), 
h. hahha (ilji of the dinar). 

dirh. dirbam, the silver coin. For the exchange value of gold and silver money, see 
Appendix. 

The names of the coins are rendered in full when they appear thus in the 
original texts. 

India Book A collection of Geniza texts referring to the India trade, 
prepared by the present writer for publication. 

Med. Soc. A Mediterranean Society, the book referred to on p. 28 . 

(( )) Deleted in the manuscript. 

1. PARTNERSHIP IN A BANK 

RESTRICTING THE POWERS OF THE JUNIOR PARTNER 

University Library Cambridge, TS 12.784 


The activities of a banker are clearly discernible in our document. 
They consisted of the assaying and changing of money on the one hand. 
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and of granting loans (and receiving deposits) on the other. The former 
remained under the supervision of the senior partner, while the latter 
was reserved to his discretion altogether. The junior had no right of 
signature on promissory notes. We find a similar stipulation in a partner¬ 
ship concluded in 1131, see below, p. 62. 

Although the junior partner contributed only 58 dinars out of the 
total capital of 5 3 8, i.e. a little over ten percent, he shared in profit and 
loss to the amount of almost one third (exactly 7/24). The work done by 
him was regarded as capital invested, while the senior partner would 
devote only a fraction of his time to this partnership. The court record 
says nothing about daily or weekly payments made to one or to both 
partners, nor does it fix the time when the profit and loss account should 
be made. Presumably fixed usages prevailed in this matter in the banking 
business. The court record obviously was modeled after a pattern com¬ 
mon in Mushm courts, see p. 3 2, note 5. 

The beginning of the document, which also contained its date, is lost. 
However, its approximate time can be fixed with certainty. It was signed 
by Abraham, son of Isaac ha-Talmid (“the scholar”), a banker 
known from a great many dated documents from the years 1050-1093. 
The “trustee of the court” mentioned at the end of the document 
appears in Geniza records from 1084. Thus, this court record must have 
been written around 1088 or perhaps somewhat earlier, for the hand¬ 
writing of Abraham, son of Isaac (who married already in 1050!) looks 
here very vigorous and youthful. 

The preserved part of the document begins with the traditional 
phrases indicating that the two parties had made this agreement under 
no constraint, and then continues: 

We asked God for guidance and contracted a partnership between 
us. I, Yahya ha-Kohen, produced from my property five hundred gold 
dinars, of excellent quality, of full weight according to Egyptian 
standard, cash money, and Mr. Sdson ... Abu T-Surur ^) produced from 

i) The Hebrew and Arabic names of the man have the same meaning: Joy. The 
obliterated words probably were: “known as”. Hebrew words are italicized. 
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his property fifty eight gold dinars of excellent quality, the total being 
five hundred and fifty eight gold pieces of excellent quality. This was 
done on condition that the money should be in my hands, I, the said 
Yahya ha-Kohen, and that we should work with it and find our livelihood 
in banking ^), on condition that the said Mr. Sdson, my partner, will sit 
with me in the store under my supervision ^), will weigh ®) and (do) 
any other part of our work, will go to court with those who owe us 
something, will deal with those with whom I shall allow him to deal ^), 
will make the accounts with the customers for me, but will not write 
promissory notes for anyone, be he a customer or not, nor object to 
my dealings with one customer in preference to another®). Further¬ 
more, on condition that I, Yahya ha-Kohen, shall be considered as trust¬ 
worthy as two witnesses admitted in court, my partner, the said Sdson having 
no right to demand from me an oath, and not even a ban in general terms or 
an oath by transfer ®). 

Of whatever profit obtained by the grace of Heaven, the said Sdson, my 
partner, will receive one sixth and one eighth after the restitution of the 
capitals, which amount to five hundred and fifty eight dinars, and I, 
the said Yahya ha-Kohen will receive two thirds and one twenty fourth 
part ’). 

Whichever one of us chooses to withdraw from the partnership 
must wait and not take out his share for one month, during which 
he win receive nothing from the profits under any circumstances. 

li—God forbid—some oi the capital should be lost, there will be the 
same distribution as with the profit. I, Yahya ha-Kohen, shall bear two 


1) Literally: money changing, sarf. Perhaps fi ^l-sarf stands here for dar al-sarf 
“in the exchange (bourse) of the money changers”. 

2) Literally: “before me”. 

3) The coins. In all transactions money was weighed (and not only counted). 

4) Reference to persons who ask for a loan. 

5) Literally: “with Zayd in preference to ‘Omar”. The writer’s use of the names 
common in Muslim documents (instead of Reuben and Simon, as used in Jewish 
records) proves that the author of our document was well versed in Muslim for¬ 
mularies. 

6) About the meaning of these legal terms see Med. Soc. Vol. II, ch. vii, B, 3. 

7) Literally: “One of its qirats” (the dinar has twenty four qirats). 
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thirds and one twenty fourth of the loss and the said Mr. Sdson, my 
partner, one sixth and one eighth. 

Mr. Sdson accepted all these conditions from beginning to end, after 
they had been read out to him and after he had taken notice of all their 
implications. Moreover, Mr. Sdson will regard the honored Mr. '■Ulld 
ha-Levi, son of foseph (may he rest in Paradise) as trustu>orthj as two witnesses 
admitted in court with respect to all actions he will take on behalf of them 
both, and he has no right to demand from him an oath etc. i) 

Furthermore, the two have undertaken to exert themselves and to 
work hard for the success of their business. Neither one will conceal 
anything from his partner. They promise to apply faithfulness before 
Heaven^) and to act in a way which will earn them God’s reward. 

Finally, the two have accepted responsibility for aU the foregoing for 
themselves and for their heirs after their death. 

(There follow five lines of legal phrases, describing the document as a 
valid instrument made in compliance with the prescripts of the sages of 
the Talmud and in accordance with general usage. One of the four 
signatories was Jekuthiel, representative of the merchants in Old 
Cairo). 


2. STATEMENT ABOUT A DISSOLVED 
PARTNERSHIP IN A BANK 

TS15 J6.f. 5 . 

This carefully written page certainly accompanied a letter of mandate 
in which the writer empowered an attorney to claim a certain sum from 
his former partners. Our page does not contain the names of these 
partners nor does it make mention of the exact sum claimed by the 


1) ‘Ulla ha-Levi, son of Joseph, was a “trustee of the court”, cf. Med. Soc., Vol. 
II, ch. vii and connected with our Yahya in various business ventures, see Med. 
Soc. I, ch. iii. Now the junior partner acceded to an arrangement, according to which 
'Ulla was empowered to act for Yahya. 

2) I.e., in the absence of the partner. 
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writer. It is an explanatory statement, the hke of which used to accom¬ 
pany a power of attorney. 

There are several points in this document which deserve attention. 
Six years had passed since the dissolution of the partnership. For 
reasons certainly stated in the power of attorney (such as a journey to 
India or a persecution requiring a person to go into hiding) no claim 
had been submitted to a court thus far. The statement seems to assume 
that, with one partial exception, the loans given before the dissolution 
of the partnership were still outstanding. Since the loans had been 
granted by the partners “sitting” in the office without consulting the 
writer—^which was against the stipulations of their contract—they alone 
were fully responsible for any losses which might have resulted from 
their action. It is noteworthy that the persons to whom money was 
lent were either Mushm or Christian. 

Since Bura, a locahty near Damietta, is mentioned twice, and the 
loans granted to persons in the latter city form the main object of the 
statement, it is feasible that the bank concerned had its seat there. 
Our document most probably was written in Old Cairo, but for some 
reason or other was regarded as insufficient and was not sent on with 
the attorney who was entrusted with the case. Thus it found its way 
into the Geniza. The script belongs to the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 

Statement about a debt of three hundred dinars owed to a number 
of partners as contained in a p(artnership’s) account book. 

Two out of the partners, namely Abu T-Hasan, son of Abu T-Faraj, 
and Khalaf, son of Hasan, withdrew. The rest of the partners, who 
permanently stayed at the office^), stood security for their share in 
the total of the said three hundred dinars, which were comprised in the 
account book and lent to certain specified persons. It was they (the 
stationary partners) who took the money out without my permission, 
I, Abu T-Hasan, son of Abu T—Faraj. 


i) Literally; storeroom or warehouse, makh;(an, cf. Dozy Supplement, I, p. 369, 
line 10 (according to a nineteenth century Algerian dictionary). 
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Of the sums thus taken out, the partners received back eighteen 
dinars from Abu ’l-‘Ala’, son of Abu ’ 1 -Sidad of Bura, and again 
three dinars. 

The account from Damietta, as contained in the book, was as follows: 

Jalal al-Dawla (“the Splendor of the Government”), the director 
of the Tiraz i) workshop, owes fifty dinars. 

Mimtasir of Bura—twenty five dinars. 

Fakhr al-Dawla (“the Glory of the Government”) *)—^five hundred 
dirhams. 

The qissts (Coptic priest) of Barbaya—^four hundred dirhams. 

The rest of that quantity of money has been dispersed in different 
localities. They took it out with their own hands without my permission 
and without consulting me, for we®) used to come only occasionally 
to the office, while they sat there continuously. 

When we withdrew, they took upon themselves the responsibility 
for all that belonged to us according to the account book and charged 
it in its entirety to those who had entered the partnership besides us. 
Six years (have passed) since we withdrew, during which period I was 
kept busy with myself*). 


3. WEEKLY ACCOUNT SHEETS OF A SMALL BANKER 

TS Arabic Box 30, f. 32 

The first two of five leaves written by a fledgling banker are translated 
here because they convey an idea of the book-keeping for deposit¬ 
banking, for which no other examples have been found thus far. Each 

1) Government workshops for the weaving and embroidering of textiles bearing 
the name of the ruler, cf. El s.v. Tird:(^ (A. Grohmann). Damietta was known as 
the seat of such a workshop, cf. the article referred to. 

2) Many Jews bore titles composed with the word daw la, government, but the 
combinations appearing here have not yet been found in the Geniza with regard to 
Jews. Moreover, the director of the Tiraz workshop used to be one of the highest 
dignitaries, cf. the article mentioned in the previous note. 

3) “We” may refer either to the writer together with the other partner who with¬ 
drew from the partnership, or to the writer alone. 

4) Explanation why the claimant had not applied to a court before. 
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customer was listed on a separate sheet showing his weekly debit and 
credit. The second accoimt shows a heavy overdraft. No balances from 
preceding weeks are indicated and presumably did not exist. 

The writer was a mere beginner and, as his poor handwriting shows, 
had little education. His capital consisted of 8 7/24 dinars, see column 
Ild, f. 8, and on one of the pages not rendered here, p. 8 b, 1. 6, he notes 
an expenditure of 3 dirhams on the mandqid, a chest with drawers, as 
the money changers used to keep ^). His name was Musa, p. 8a, 1 . 4, 
and it is highly probable that he is identical with the banker bearing that 
name, mentioned with small sums in no. 4, p. 40, below, I, 1 . 24, 
II, 1 . 13, since the two lists have other names and details in common. 

One is surprised to find great merchants such as Nahray b. Nissim and 
Barhun Taherti or members of the Exchange confiding their money to 
such a poor man. Most probably they wanted to give Musa, who perhaps 
was an orphan (which would explain his poor education), a start in life. 


la 

1 Sunday, 19 Muharram 

2 Abu Yahya^) credit, a purse of 
I id. exactly 

3 From Ibrahim ®) 

4 Monday, 20 Muharram 

5 Abu Yahya ((loose))*) from 

6 Ishaq in the House of Ex- 

7 change 11 | d. i q. 

1) See Dozy, Supplement II, p. 709 b. 

2) This is Nahray b. Nissim, a Qayrawanese merchant who was active in Egypt 
1045-1096. 

3) No doubt identical with Abraham, “the Son of the Scholar”, the banker men¬ 
tioned above p. 31. 

4) I.e. not in a sealed purse. Deleted, because the money was delivered in a sealed 
purse. 

5) Abu d-Khayr, presumably the same to whom no. 4 is addressed. 

6) Barhun Taherti, Nahray’s senior partner, cf. above p. 36. Nahray paid in for 
him. Therefore, the payments of the two men are registered together. 


8 Wednesday, 22 Muharram 

9 Abu Yahya cr. from Abu 4 - 
10 Khayr® by note 20 d. exacdy 


Ib 

I Barhun cr. from Ben Manas- 
seh 

2 io| i d. 

3 Total in gold 
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4 54 (in Arabic characters:) 
less i 

(the rest of the page is cut away) 
Ic 

Price of 11 d. in silver ^) 

2 Exchange rate 31^*) 

3 343 i i 

Id and Ila: not used 


Ilb 

1 Thabit debit, a purse to Ishaq 

2 II i d. i q. 

3 Dr. note to Ishaq 

12 I i q- 

4 Dr. ((to Ibrahim)) a purse 

5 to Ibrahim ii d. exactly 

6 Dr. a purse to Ibrahim 8 d. 
exactly 


7 Total 42 11 


8 Credit, 600 dirh. less ^ J 

9 Wednesday, 22 Muharram 

lie 

1 Debit, Thursday 23 Muharram 

2 Note to Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 20 d. 

3 Dr., a purse to Abraham 5 I d. i q. 

4 Dr., a purse to al-Ansari 3d. exactly 

5 Cr. on the same day 400 dirh. exactly 

6 Friday, 24 Muharram 

7 300 dirh. 


lid 

I (In Arabic characters:) Debit. Then, encircled and crossed out: 
2-3 Abraham: Deb. 25 d. and one h. Credit 17J d. less i Cr. 47J. 

4 My belongings: with Yafi 2 1 d. 


1) Nahray had asked the gold contained in the first purse sent in to be changed 
for him, see 1. 2. 

2) On a page not translated here, referring to the subsequent Sunday, the rate of 
exchange was 31^. 
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5 With Zikri 3 J | d. 

6 With Ishaq in the Exchange zd. i q. 

7 In my purse | d. and i d. 

8 Total in gold 8 i ^ d. 

4. A MONEYCHANGER’S ACCOUNT 

This document shows how large amounts of foreign currencies were 
acqrdred and how they were paid for. 

TS Arabic Box 54, f. 15 b 

The first two columns and main part of the manuscript are in the hand 
of Nahray b. Nissim. The third column is written with two different 
thick pens and at least in one different handwriting. The whole is a draft 
made by Nahray and complemented by a clerk. A stroke is drawn over 
each of the three columns, which, in Nahray’s bank, meant that the 
accounts had been copied into the ledger and possibly that they had also 
been sent to the customer. 

The latter was a merchant-banker who must have done much business 
with Sham (Syria and Lebanon today), for he acquired large quantities 
of dinars of Damascus (almost 400 d., I, 1 . 3 and 5, II, 1 . 18) and of 
Tripoli, Lebanon (I, U. 4, 6, 8, 10). Limited amounts of Fustat (Misr) 
dinars are mentioned, too ( 1 , 1 . 9, II, 1 . 18) as being bought. Thus the 
dinars on which the account is based must have been Murabitis. Most 
of the time, the customer must have hved in Fustat, as the many 
references to persons and institutions in that city prove. He also 
personally handed over to Nahray purses and loose money, especially 
silver. At the end of the account, however, he is out of town, from 
where he “sends” various amounts (III, 11 . 13 and 19). The verbs used 
refer to transport overland or by sea. His frequent payments to a 
packer ( 1 , 1 .14. 11 .4, 8. Ill, 1 . 8), as well as item II, 1 . 7, show him engaged 
in the export of flax, which, however, might have been one of many 
lines in which he was busy. A person or persons called Abu T-Khayr 
occur also in the contemporary^accounts translated here, see no. 5, 
col. II, U. 15-16, III, 17-18, no. 6, section C, 2, 24, no. 7, col. II c, 1 . 2. 
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The accovuit is translated here because it illustrates the amazing 
prevalance of cash payments and almost complete absence of book 
transfer. Payment by ruq'^a, or note, merely means that the customer 
had been advised by a note to make a payment to bearer, e.g. Ill, 11 . 8 
and 12, or that he himself had given such an order, II, 1 . 24. Only in 
the case of the promissory note mentioned in II, 11 . 29-33, left side, 
is it possible to assume that it was executed by book transfer. 

At least three Muslims (I, 11 . 23 and 25. II, 1 . 24) and one Christian 
(I, 1 . 19, II, 1 . 2) provide purses or make payments. The same inter¬ 
denominational atmosphere is apparent in most of the other banking 
accounts preserved. 


1 Balance to the debit of my lord, the elder Abu T-Khayr, after 

2 we have made our account: 516I (d.) and i q. 

3 Premium^) for the exchange of 145 concentric*) Damascus d. i| d. 

4 For i4lr Tripoli (Lebanon) d. 12 | ^ less i h. 

5 Premium for the exchange of too lined*) (d.) 

6 For 75I Tripoli d. and i daniq in two sales 

7 

8 For 3 d. 13I q. of Tripoli 

9 For 23 less 2 q. Misr d. 

10 For 30^ Tripoli d. 

11 Total 667! less i h. 


i9tq- 

651 less 
3 d. 2 q. I h. 
23 d. 10 q. *) 
44 less i^ q. 


ih. 


12 Against this, credited to him 

13 Cr. same 

14 Paid (by him) to the packer 

15 Paid to me 


I d. in waraq silver 

1 d. in waraq 

d. 

2 d. 


1) Only the premium is debited here on Abu ’1-Khayr. The exchange itself was 
included in the previous account referred to in 11. 1-2. See also p. 41, n. 5. 

2) Coins the legends of which are arranged in concentric circles. 

3) Coins the legends of which are arranged in straight hnes. 

4) The Fatimid dinar had a slightly higher value than the Murabiti, cf. Med. Soc. 
I, ch. Ill F. 
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16 Cr. a putse 

17 Ct. a purse of “(the House of) the Blessing” 

18 Cr. a purse with his seal 

19 Cr. a purse of ‘Abd al-Masih 

20 Cr. a purse with his seal 

21 Cr. a purse of “the Blessing” 

22 Cr. a purse with his seal 

23 Cr. a purse of al-Ansari 

24 Cr. a purse of Musa 

25 Cr. a purse of Muhammad b. ‘Ali 

26 Cr. a purse of Abu Nasr in the Rice-house 

27 Cr. a purse with the seal of the Treasury 

28 Cr. a purse with his seal 

29 Cr. a purse with the seal of... 

50 Cr. a purse with the seal of the Treasury 

31 Cr. 

32 Cr. a purse of Ben Darraj 


54 d. 

20 d. 

9I and I q. 

13^, some broken 
30 d. 

9d. 

10 d. 

15 d. I q. 

6 d|^ i 

I id. 2q. 
iii d. 

66 ^ 

. ..d. 

10 d. 

50 d. 

2§ d. I q. 

HI 


II 


1 Cr. a purse of Salim 

2 Cr. a purse of ‘Abd al-Masih 

3 Cr. for waraq 

4 Cr. Paid by him to the packer 

5 Cr. a purse with his seal 

6 Cr. a purse with the seal of his neighbor 

7 Cr. for the price of AtfiM flax through the 
stranger 

8 Cr. Also paid to the packer 


II d H 
4 ii. 

lid. 

f and I q. 

II d. less i 
10 d. and... 
31 d. less... 

I and I q. 


1) See also II, 1 . 13. Most probably identical with the fledgling banker who wrote 
TS Arabic 30, f. 32. Cf. above p. 35. 

2) Like the “House of Blessing,” cf. 1 , 11 . 17 and 21, one of the bourses of Fustat, 
originally destined for the trading of rice. Abu Nasr was a common name. The 
person meant is defined here by the place where he had his office. 

3) Spelled here tfybjy a variety of flax frequently referred to, cf. MS I, ch. HIE, 
n. 6i. The customer had arranged for the purchase of the flax for Nahray and advised 
a foreign merchant to make the payment. 
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9 Cr. a purse with his seal 

10 For 5 waraq dirhams 

11 — (Total ...) 

12 Cr. also a purse with his seal 

13 Cr. a purse from Musa 

14 Cr. a purse of Abu Sahl 2) 

13 Total (of the 3 last lines) 

16 The two totals 449 d. i h. 

17 Balance to his debit 218 d. 2 q. i h. 


24 d., some broken 
i and I h. 
li d. I q. I h 

28 d. exactly 

5H 
5 less ^ 

38 H 


18 Debit after this: Damascus d. 155I d. i q., including 16 Misr d. 

19 Dr. balance of a purse 3 d. less I 

20 Dr. 5 d. less i q. 

exchange *) loss on this item 7^ q. 

21 Dr. also 48^ J d. ^ q. 

22 Total 211 I d., except the agio for him 

23 ((Grand total 439 § i less one daniq)) 


24 Cr. through a note to Abu Turab 41 d., some broken 

25 Cr. a purse with his seal 9 d. exactly 

26 Cr. in a purse ®) 8 d. . 

27 Cr. waraq silver ^ d. 

28 Total: 38 d. I, some broken. 

29-33 right side: ((Cr. i J)) f Cr. total 39 d. ((i)) i ((i)) 

29-33 left side: Dr. Agio for 100^) Damascus d. and 16 Misr: i ^ f. 
Dr. Promissory note of Abu Zikri b. Sighmar ®) 41J to be added 


1) This presupposes an exchange rate of i .'36. 

2) Most probably identical with Nahray^s brother-in-law bearing this name. 

3) Deducted from 667 | d. less 1 h., above I, 1. 11 

4) It is not indicated which currency was exchanged here. Presumably Fatimid 
against Murabiti dinars. 

5) Reading and translation doubtful. The text has /ab, which means: “In his 
favor”, as if the customer had made the exchange. Most probably /aha is to be read, 
meaning that the agio will be noted in the next account, cf. here p. 39, n. i. 

6) I.e., an unsealed purse. 

7) Actually 139J, cf. 1. 18 (15 5 J less 16 = 139J). 

8) This is Judah b. Moses b. Sighmar, a Tunisian merchant who settled in Egypt. 
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to his debit, which is 439^ less i daniq. 

(Written upside down from 1. 29 to 32 between the two half¬ 
columns:) Total 481 d. 13 q., less i daniq. 

(Written on the right margin from 1. 30 to 32): 

Cr. 39^ d. Balance debit 422 d. i q., less i d^q. 

III 

1 Balance to his debit from this account 

2 422 d. ((les two q.)) h. i) 

3 Dr. 5 dinars in dirhams which he (later) paid to Abu 

4 T-Bishr. Total 427 d. ((less 2 q.)) 2| h. 

5 Cr. i d. waraq. Cr. a purse of al-Baghdadi 66 ^ d. 

6 and 3 purses 10 d. ((less)) 

7 ((And eight and i q. and J)) Cr. i d. in dirhams 

8 Cr. paid to Salih the packer on order i d. 

9 Cr. paid to Zighmar ^) ^ d. 

10 Paid to Isma‘il \ d. in dirhams 

11 Cr. paid to me d. in dirhams 

12 Cr. paid on order to Ben al-Manqudi i d. ii q. 

13 Waraq to me 13 q. He sent with Ben Madqur®) 26 d. less ((10)) 

I q., some broken 

14 Cr. paid to ben al-Kufi sixty d. 

15 Cr. 30 d. Total 200 i i d. ^ q. 

16 ((He paid to the elder Abu Sulaym^ Da’ud 200 d.)) 

17 Balance to his dr. 200 ((..,)) 

18 26 d. 13 q. except the agio and the 3 d. in dirh. 

19 He sent a purse with 200 assayed dinars 

20 Balance dr. 26 d. 13 q. (Repeated from U. 17-18:) 

Total: 226 d. 13 q. 


1) Since 1 q. contained 3 h. ’s or 6 daniqs, i q. less i daniq = z\ h. Again an 
example for the medieval predelection for variety. 

2) The name Sighmar, cf. p. 41, sometimes is written Zighmar. 

3) Perhaps a copyist’s misspelling of the name occurring in the preceding line. 
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5. FROM A BANKER’S LEDGER I 
The Movement of Sealed Purses 

TS NS J 198 

Here we learn how larger payments were effectuated by a banker 
through an adroit combination of sealed purses of various sizes, which 
were complemented sometimes by a few loose dinars. 

The sheet is written throughout in the hand of Nahray b. Nissim 
at his calligraphic best. It had been used before. On column III, 11 . 5-6, 
Nahray’s address appears, in Arabic characters, and in IV, U. 5-8, the 
name of the sender, Farah b. Isma‘il, who is probably identical with 
Nahray’s partner Abu Surur, mentioned in II, 1 . 5. For Abu Surur, 
which means “Bringer of Happiness”, was the kunya, or byname, of 
Farah, which means “Joy”. On column II, U. 16-25, i.e. on the bottom 
of the reverse side of the address, the following note is written in large 
Arabic characters: “Purses of the ‘Arif and al-Mat house... from 
Farah, the jahbadh (government treasurer) as payment for the diwan 
(office) al-RafaM and the sums received in cash from ‘Abd al-Salam, 
the supervisor of the construction of the government ships”. 

Thus the sheet in question had accompanied a payment to Nahray 
from two government agencies. Farah, the treasurer (the name of his 
father was Hiba) is described in another Geniza document as a very 
influential government official ^). The ‘Arif was the senior money¬ 
changer, who acted as a supervisor over his colleagues ®). Al-Mat- 
house, possibly an abbreviation of al-Anmat, the Carpet-house, was 
one of the exchange marts of Fustat ®). The purses of the ‘Arif are 
mentioned throughout our account, the one of al-Mat-house in II, 
1 . 8 . 


1) Bodl. ms. Heb. b ii (Cat. 2874), f. 9,11. 23-27. 

2) Cf. Med. Soc. I, ch. II (2). 

3) The spelling al-mdt is beyond doubt since it appears here both in Arabic and 
in Hebrew script and is found in this form in a document written in 1159, almost a 
hundred years after our ledger, TS 10 J 7, f. 6. The Carpet-house, al-anmat, was well 
known, see Paul Casanova, Essai de Reconstruction d’al Foustat, Cairo 1913- 
1919, Index, s.v. and is spelled in one document lanmdt, Bodl. ms. Heb. e 94, f. 22. 
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The upper part of the sheet is damaged and most of the first three 
lines is lost. Consequently, it is also impossible to say, whether this 
sheet was paginated and part of an accountbook—as is likely in view 
of its orderly arrangement and calligraphic writing—or whether it was 
a draft prepared for a clerk. Anyhow, the sheet was folded so as to 
form four oblong columns (9 over 3,6 inches), as was usual in account 
books. 

This ledger lists the cash transactions of Nahray. Persons and sums 
mentioned, as in I, 9-2 z, do not represent book transfers, but purses 
bearing the seals of those persons. This is proved by the recurrence of 
the same persons and sums with the remark “purse of...” in other 
parts of the account ^), by the references to broken dinars, as in I, 9, 
and by the conclusion of several sections with the item “Loose”, 
e.g. I, II and 16, which means that accounts which could not be made 
even with purses were complemented by single dinars and their frac¬ 
tions. 

As in no. 4, no dates are indicated, which shows that the account 
covered only a short period. The entries are not exacdy in chronological 
order, as may be seen from the fact that in I, 14-17, four purses are 
given as payment, which are described subsequently in 11. 19, 23 and 27 
respectively as received. In general, however, expenditure follows 
receipt. 

Almost aU purses changed hands twice during the period covered 
in this account sheet. A little circle, rendered here by an asterisk, 
signifies that a purse noted as received has been used later on for a 
payment. This was done only in columns I and 11, not in III and IV, 
although there, too, many purses are listed both as received and paid *). 
Likewise, on the right side of each of the sections of column I and in II, 
9-10, 13-16, 20-21, a straight vertical line is carefully drawn, which 


1) In our list, P indicates that an item is described as a purse after having been 
listed before only by name and amount. 

2) For completeness sake, in our list an asterisk will be placed behind the number 
of each line where a purse mentioned elsewhere as received is listed as paid. 
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seems to indicate that the accounts concerned were setded. No such 
lines are found in columns III and IV. 

A breakdown of the persons mentioned in our document according 
to their religion shows the amazing result that most of the persons 
providing Nahray with purses were Muslims, pardy also Christians, 
and most of them seem to have been bankers themselves. 

Muslims 

(Abu d-) Bishr I, 15*, 23, 25 P 
Abu d-Layth III, 8 P, IV, 1,17* 

(A)bu Raja II, 10, ii* 

‘Ali al-Jundi (“the soldier”) IE, 8P, IV 9* 

The ‘Arif(?) I, 2, 4, 5. H, 16. Ill, 2. IV, 10* (see H, 5), ii, 16* 

Bishr—see Abu d-Bishr 

Dubadib (“a fat man talking with a loud voice”) I, 9. II, 15*. Ill, 
13, 24* 

(The “boy” of) Harb II, 10. Ill, 23* 

Ibn ‘Adas (“son of a mule”!) I, 2 (number not preserved), IV, ii 
Ibn Qawqal (“son of a grouse”) I, 22. II, 24-23* 

(The “boy” of) Ma‘sum I, 21. IV, 14* 

Nuh *) I, 21, IV 2, 16* 

Al-QM (“Reader of the Koran”) III, 19 

Ramadan (the blessed Muslim month of fasting) I, 15*, 17, 27, 28 
(twice). Ill, 22* 

Y^s I, 3, 9, 27. Ill, 19. IV, 18* (from I, 9 and 27). 

Christians 

‘Abd al-Masih I, 14*, 19 

Ibn al-Shirsi (pronunciation uncertain) II, ii cf. Dozy, Supplement I, 
p. 744 a 

1) Oae or two, such as Bishr or Yanis, might have been Christians. For the signs 
P and * see notes i and 2 on p. 44. 

2) The biblical Noah, a name not used by Jews at that time, but common among 
Muslims. 
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Of Uncertain Affiliation 
Abu ff-Khayr II, 15, 16. Ill, 17*, 18* 

Abu Nasr I, 26 P. II, 12* 

Abu ’ 1 -Surur I, 3 

Abu Yusuf I, 2-j. II, 9. Ill, 12, 14, 15 
Al-Ahwazi (from Ahw^ in southern Iran) II, 17-18 
Al-Dhahabi (“The goldsmith”) II, 15 

Ibn Muhadhdhib al-Dawla ’^) I, 20. II, 12-13*. HI* IV, 12"^ 

Ibn al-Rayyis (“son of the head-physician”) IV, 4 
Ibn al-Zaffan (“son of the buffoon”) I, 16*, 25 
Ibrahim of the House of Blessing III 21. 

MaWuz II, 20-21. IV 3*, 19* 

Sa'id I, 10. II, 24-25* 

Salih I, 10. IV, 15P* 

Yusuf of Cairo I, 20. IV, 4* 

Jews 

Abu ‘Ali I 18. Ill 7. 

Abun IV, 9 

Azhar (often rendered by Hebrew Ya’ir) III, 11 
Ibn al-Hazz^ (son of the cantor) III, 23 
Ibr^m 2) I, 10, II, 6P* 

Ibrahim b. Musa (most probably of the Taherti family) II, 22-23 
The Kohen I, 3, 4, 16. II, 5. IV, 10* (cf. I, 3) 

‘Uqban I, 28. II, 3 (known from Nahray’s correspondence) Yeshu'a 

n, 6 

1 Purses of Dimya(ti). . . ®) 

2 The ‘Arif* 13 less Ibn ‘Adas ... 

3 The Kohen* 17. Yanis* 9I J 

4 The Kohen* 7 exactly. The ‘Arif* 4 |. 

1) This honorary title was borne not only by Muslims, but also by Jews, e.g. 
BM Or 5 5 66 D, f. 11. 

2) The biblical Abraham. This name could be Muslim, too. But in Nahray’s 
accounts it refers to Abraham, the Son of the Scholar, cf. above, p. 51. 

3) Family name derived from the town of Damietta. 
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5 The ‘Arif* j|. .. .* 2J . 

6 Loose 20 less 7 q. Total 83 (d.) 7 q. 

7 (Received) for the Nizari3qra ^). Price: 56 less 2 q. Agio: 2 less 

8 5 (q.). Total 37 I (d.) i q. 

9 He^) paid: Yanis 15 i i. Dubadib* 8 5, deduction of 2 q. 

10 for broken ones. Sa‘id* ii^ Ibrahim* 10 | J. 

11 Treasury * 4. Loose 7 

12 In waraq silver. 7q. Total 57 f (d.) i q. 


15 Paid for the Nizariyya *). 

14 Treasury 120. ‘Abd al-Masih 15 L 

15 Bishr 20. Ramadan 5 | J. 

16 Ibn al-Zaffan 20 (d.) 2 q. Kohen and Loose 3 d. 5 q. 

17 Ramadan 15 J L Total 200 d. exactly. 


18 Received from my brother-in-law Abu ‘Ali 61 as follows: 

19 ‘Abd al-Masih* 15 Treasury* 7 (d.) | q. 

20 Ibn Muhadhdhib al-Dawla* 13 | (d.) ^ q. Yusuf of Cairo 6 f L 

21 Nuh of Cairo* 6 (d.) 2 q. Abu Ma‘sum * 4 | J (d.) | q. 

22 Ibn Qawqal * 4I d. 


23 From Bishr, the banker, as payment for 2000 dirhams, at the 

24 price of 2. (d.) ^ q. per 100. ®) Total price 43 ^ L 

25 Purse of Abu T-Bishr* 20 d. Purse of Ibn al-Zaff^* 20 (d.) 2 q. 

26 Purse of Abu Nasr of the Rice-house* ®) 4 d. Balance for him ^ d. 


1) Coins minted under the caliph al-‘Aziz (975-996), whose name at birth was 
Nizar, which appeared also on his coins. 

2) Refers to a preceding section of the accountbook which has not been preserved. 
The following names refer to purses bearing the seals of the persons mentioned, see 
Introduction. 

3) Not sealed in a purse. 

4) A transaction different from the one described in 1 . 7 ff. 

5) An exchange rate of i: 40.57, see Jesho 8 (1965), p. 14, no. 21. 

6) This Abu Nasr had his office in the toll house and bourse thus called. Since 
the name was common, he is defined by his address. 
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27 From Abu Yusuf. Ramadan* 15^ Y^s* 10 d. 

28 Ramadan * 4^. Ramadan 5I For ‘Uqb^ J 

II 

2 ... 5 dinars of the West 

3 ... in partnership with my lord the elder Abu ’ 1 -Surur 

4 67^ i d. and agio i d. 

(space of 3 lines left blank) 


3 I owed : Purse of the Kohen 4^ J 

6 Paid to R. Yeshu'a: Purse of Ibrahim io| I 

7 Treasury 4 d. Treasury 7 (d.) ^ q. 

8 Al-Mat house i2| Total 34 (d.) 3I q. In mraq 3 dirhams. 

9 From Abu Yusuf: Treasury purse* 8 f | 

10 Purse of the “boy” of Harb* 8^. Purse of Bu Raja 31 less 2 q. 

11 Paid to Ibn al-Shirsi: Purse of Abu (!) Raja 31 less 2 q. 

12 Abu Nasr of the Rice-house 4 d. Ibn Muhadhdhib al-Dawla, 

13 loss of i^ q. deducted, 13I (d.) i q. Dubadib 8 (d.) i| q. 

14 In mraq 7I q. Total 37 d. ^ q. 

13 From al-Dhahabi: Purse of Abu ’ 1 -Khayr al-Tammar* ®) 30 d. 

16 Abu ’ 1 -Khayr* 8J d. The ‘Arif * 20 d. Total 38^ 

17-19 For the silver from al-Ahwa2i—: Purse of the House of Blessing 

4 (d-) q- 

20 Purse of Mahfu?* 3 (d.) less i^ q. 

22-23 to the Flax-house for Ibrahim b. Musa: 

24-23 Sa‘id ii| i. Ibn Qawqal 4^. In silver i q. 

1) Text: kan Hndi, literally; “I had”. But "'^ind” in an account means “to the debit 
of”. 

2) In the meaning of “employee”. 

}) Family name, meaning “date merchant”. The reading of the last letter is not 
sure. 
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m 


1 ... 

2 Purse of the 'Arif... 

3-41 sent with ‘Uqban 50 d. less ^ q.... 54 d. 

5-6 Address in Arabic characters, see Introduction 

7 From Abu ‘ Ali 1) for the Mustansiriyya *): 

8 Purse of ‘Ali al-J\mdi 25. Purse of Abu ’ 1 -Layth 12J 

9 Yusuf of Cairo 4. Ibn Muhadhdhib 2^ J (d.) | q., broken. 

10 Salih 2| (d.) ^ q. 

11 From Azhar: Ibn Muhadhdhib al-Dawla 6 ^ d. 

12 From the elder Abu Yusuf: Purse of the Treasury* 18 (d.) ii (q.) 

13 Dubadib 3 (d.) 14 q. 

14 Purse with his seal 75 | d. 

15 Paid to the elder Abu Yusuf: Purse of the Treasury 18 (d.) n (q) 

16 Purse 2 d. 10 q. Total 21 d. less 

17 Paid to the Flax-house: Purse of Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 3od. 

18 Purse of Abu T-Khayr 8 ^ d. 

19 From al-Qari: Purse of Y^s 19^^ 


20 Paid to Rosetta and al-Mukhtara ®) 8 (d.) 19 q. 


21 Paid to the Manak house: Ibrahim of the (House of) Blessing*) 

yd. 

22 Ramadan 4^. Balance Dr. 


2} Paid to Ibn al-Hazzan: purse of the ^'boy’" of Harb 
24 Dubadib 5 (d.) 14 (q.). Total 14 (d.) 2 q. 

1) Nahray^s brother-in-law, see 1 , 1 . 18. 

2) Coins minted under the then ruling caliph al-Mustansir (1036-1094). 

3) I.e., sent to these towns for the payment of tolls for Nahray’s shipments. 

4) What has been said p. 47, n. 6 applies here as well. 

Jesho, IX 


4 
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IV 

1 (((Ab)u ’ 1 -Layth 12^ )) 

2 ((Nuh of Cairo 6 (d.) 2 q.)) 

3 (((Mah)fuz 5 (d.) less 2 q.)) Purse of the Treasury 40 less i q. 

4 Purse of Yusuf of Cairo 7 less 2 q. 

5 Ibn Muhadhdhib 3 less 10. (Also left side of address, see IntroduC' 

tion). 

6 Total 49 (d.) 14 (q.), plus gold 10 q. Total 50 d. 

7 Balance in his favour 35!^ 

8 85 (Address continued). 

9 Paid to R. Abun: (Purse of) ‘Ali al-Jundi 25d. 

10 The Kohen of the (House of) Blessing ^) 17 d. The ‘Arif 20 d. 

11 Ibn ‘Adas 12 less 2 q. ((The ‘Arif 4 §)). 

12 ((Ibn al-Muhadhdhib ^) al-Dawla 6^. Total 85 d.)) 

13 Total 74 (d.) less 2 q. 

14 Paid to Ibn al-Rayyis for the bracelet: Ma‘sum’s “boy” 4I i (d.) | q. 

15 Paid for the captives ®): Purse of Salih 2^ (d.) | q. 

16 Nuh 6 (d.) 2 q. The ‘Arif 4f 

17 For the captives: Abu’l-Layth 

18 Yhiis, two purses 

19 MaMuz 

20 Total 37 (d.) ij q. 

It is noteworthy that the coins of the then ruling caliph al-Mustansir 
were bought as a separate item. III, 7. Thus, the dinars in which aU the 


14 

5 (d.) less i^ q. 


1) See p. 49, n. 4. 

2) The writer originally intended to shorten the title and therefore wrote the 
article (al-Muhadhdhih). Since he deleted the whole passage he did not care to strike 
out al after adding al-Dawla, Grammatical monstrosities such as al-Muhadhdbih 
al-Dawla were not common in Nahray’s time. 

3) This sum of over 40 dinars was not donated by Nahray, but sent by him as a 
banker on order of the community. The money was usually needed in Alexandria, 
where the pirates sold the persons captured by them. 
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accounts were made seem to have been Murabitis, as we had also assum¬ 
ed with regard to no. 4. In view of this, it stands to reason that these 
accounts are from Nahray’s later years, probably the 1080’s. 

Many purses were provided by the Treasury, bajt al-mdl, I, ii, 14, 
19. II, 7 (twice*, see I, ii and 19), 9. Ill, 12, 15*. Some also by the 
various exchange marts, and payments were made to the latter: the 
House of Blessing, II, 17-18; the Flax-house, II, 22-23, III, 17; the 
Manak-house (often mentioned in the Geniza documents). III, 21; 
and al-Maphouse, which we have already discussed. This shows that 
the marts were not only localities where business was done and where 
people had their offices, cf. p. 47, note 6, but agencies which acted 
as business firms. 


6. FROM A BANKER’S LEDGER II 

Accounts of a Moneylender 

Papyrus-Sammlung No. 917 
University Library, Heidelberg 

The movement of sealed purses was illustrated by no. 5. The follow¬ 
ing account shows the use made of them when they were opened and 
their content was put into circulation. The accounts are again in the 
handwriting of Nahray b. Nissim, and once more an old letter in Arabic 
characters, this time addressed to “my brother, the illustrious ‘Arif 
b. ‘All, the Israelite”, is used. On the first page, two accounts (A and B), 
written between the lines of the Arabic letter, deal with goods. The 
third (C), written in an orderly fashion on the space left free on the top 
of the page, as well as the first column (D) on the reverse side are 
banker’s accounts and are rendered here in full. The second column 
on that page (E) is partly effaced, but also deals with monetary trans¬ 
actions and, therefore will be considered by us as far as deciphered. 


1) About the 'Arif in Nahray’s time see above p. 43. This ‘Arif was Jewish. 
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The sheet is folded so as to form four columns of the oblong format 
common in accounts (here 10,4 over 3,8”). 

This is a list of payments effectuated by the banker. Each section 
starts with the amount contained in a purse or otherwise destined for 
expenditure (C, i. D, i, 8, 13. E, 2, 27) and then hsts the persons to 
whom payments were made and exactly how much they received. 
In a few instances, larger payments either to persons or for commodities 
are noted (C, 4, 13, 23. D, 8, 26. E, 15), and there are two payments to 
Nahray’s factotums Salim and Hiba (D, 22). The other entries concern 
hmited amounts up to six dinars, all debited to MusHms or Christians. 

In most cases—47, as far as the ms. could be read—i d. less i q., or 
their multiplies were paid, see Table I. With the exception of D, 2 
and 15, for which the annotations may be consulted, the purpose of the 
payments is nowhere indicated. Since the names of aU the 38 customers 
concerned are non-Jewish ^), a case of money-lending against concealed 
interest must be involved. We assume that the difference between the 
nominal and the actual weight constituted the banker’s profit. As is 
suggested by other accounts 2), the customer deposited a piece of 
jewellery or a vessel made of a precious material with the banker and 
then took out money whenever he needed it. Our account, which is 
concerned solely with the actual expenditure, does not indicate for 
which period the interest of i q. per i d. (1/24, or about 4%) was paid. 
It is natural that the banker did not always have at his disposal dinars 
weighing 23 qirats, although he certainly kept coins which he had 
assorted according to that weight in one of his drawers. Since each 
customer made a number of withdrawals —^in the account discused 
here, fifteen out of 38 appear with more than one—adjustments could 
be made at subsequent payments. Our table II shows how this worked 
in the case of a customer who appears here ten times. There must have 
been also a higher interest rate, amoxmting to an average of 2 or q. 
per dinar. This is evident from single entries, such as C ii, E 3, 5, 10, 

1) One or two of the 38 names might have been borne by Jews, such as “^Ali and 
Abu 'Ali. At least 34 are definitely non-Jewish. 

2) Cf. no. 7. 
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and the average of four entries to one person shown in table 111. 

There remains an apparent numismatic puzzle. In three cases (C, 9, 14. 
E, ii), customers receive one qirat each. Murabit silver qirats were 
then on the market ^), but this could not be meant here, for our accounts 
definitely represent payments made with gold out of purses. Likewise, 
book transfer is out of the question, for we deal here with actual 
payments. Thus the coins in question must have been “broken dinars”. 
Such broken dinars were sold in Nahray’s time for and q. re¬ 
spectively, see Med. Soc. I, ch. Ill, Appendix B, sec. 6. 

The less common Coptic names are rendered here without vowels 
as they appear in the original text. 


C 

1 Expended, first: 352I (d.) i h. 

2 (Added in small script:) Except the purse of Abu T-Khayr, which 
was returned to him 

3 in its entirety. It was waraq silver. All the waraq (was returned). 


4 The agent 200I 

5 Idris first payment, 3 less 0 (i.e. 
4 q.). 

6 Idris I d. less ih. 

7 Packer 5^ q. 

8 ZaTaran id. less iq. 

9 The judge 2d. 

10 The master of the bath 3 less | 

11 Ridwan i d. less iq. 


TWDR, first payment ®) 8 d. 

The (Muslim) judge 3 less ^ (3q.) 

Qumqum J (d.) i h. 

Two futas ^) li d. 

Abu Da’ud 9q. 

TY’DR iq. 

Haifa? 3 less ^ 

Qasim id. less zq 


1) Cf. Hazard, Numismatic History of North Africa, pp. 236 and 326. 

2) This government agent is referred to again in D, 13. where his name Ibn 
‘Allan is given, and also in E, 28 and 32. The Ibn ‘Allan were an important Jewish 
family from Tunisia, which settled in Egypt. 

3) Other payments to TWDR in C, 13, D, 14, 15, 19. 

4) A piece of clothing wound around the lower part of the body. 
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12 Turab J d 

13 TWDR 28 less J 

14 Qumqum 3 less J 

15 Judge (!) id. less iq. 

16 Hakim id. less iq. 

17 Y^us id. i^q. 

18 BHBSHYM 6d. less i (6q.) 

19 KLYDS id. less i h. 

20 Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah 2d. 

9 iq. 

21 Abu Habib 6 less I (6q.) 

22 KTWN 2 less 2q. 

23 Humayd 41 i | 

24 Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 3. J i h. 

25 Total 354^ iq. 


Bukhturi |d. 

Idris 2| J 
Idris iq. 

Zayd id. less iq. 

Sahl id. less iq. 

MRQS (Marcus) 3 less 1. 
FRH’M 2 less 2q. 

Abu T-Sari 3 less iq. 


D (verso) 


1 Expenditure from the Purse of Da’ud: Shafi* id. ... 

2 AbuJamiltoSa‘id3fullweightyd. He owed him for honey 3 less ^ *). 


3 Ropes®) id. 

4 (Muslim) Preacher J (d.) (q.) 

5 Preacher id. less ah. 

6 Musrim 6d. less J (3q.) 

7 Exchange 2 less iq. 


Exchanged (to silver) id. less 
Preacher J (d.) 5^ (q.) (i.e. total 

ii|q-) 

Salama 6 less J (6q.) 

Salama 2 less zq. 

Total 25(1. less 5 (q.) ih. 


1) An abbreviation of Abu Turab, perhaps identical with the person mentioned in 
no. 4, col. II, 1 . 24. Originally an honorary title of the caliph ‘=Ali it became 
a Muslim name. 

2) Abu Jamil had a deposit account with Nahray. He advised him to pay to one 
Sa*id 3d. less 1/8 for honey. Abu Jamil and Sa'id certainly had many dealings, which 
he settled through Nahray’s bank. Therefore Nahray did not care to overpay by 1/8, 
since he would balance this at a future payment (or else Sa'id had owed this trifle 
to his customer before.) 

3) The ropes were needed for Nahray’s bales of consignments. 
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8 Expenditure from the purse of Ya'qub and Musa: (In small letters) 
MRQS 16 (d.) in number, 15 in weight, id. returned. Received and 

delivered. 

9 Packers 5 less 5q. Idris id. less iq. aq.) 

10 Safada 2d. less i (d.) iq. The sons of ‘Abd al-Samad 2 less 

11 Preacher J (d.) 5q. One quarter returned to him®). 

12 Total without the quarter returned 25d. less 

15 The Purse of Ibn ‘All^, the Agent: 45d. Nasrun ^d. 

14 Idris 2 less zq. TWDR id. less iq. 

15 Al-‘Abifi i (d.) TWDR to Abu Habib ®) 5 less J 

(5q-) 

16 ‘Ali 5 less J. Abu ‘Ali 2d. less zq. 

17 The Judge 4d. less 5 (4q.) Ibn Bukhturi id. less ih. 

18 Brokers *) id. less iq. Exchange for Sarjis of id. less iq. 

I h. 

19 TWDR id. less iq. ... was returned by Abu Da’ud. 

20 BHBSHYM id. less iq. ‘Abd al-Samad for al-Busiri i q. 

21 Exchange id. less iq. For bartil ®) and freight of the boat 2 less iq. 

22 Salim 5 q. Hiba 2d. aq. ®) 

23 Idris 3 less | (3q.) less ih. Exchange id. less 2 h. 

24 Idris id. less iq. Safada 2oq. 

25 To his credit id. less 2 h. . . 1 . id. less iq. 

26 Canvas ’) 22 less iq. BQY. (Buqayr?) id. less id. 

27 Al-Busiri id. less iq. The sons of ‘Abd al-Samad id. less iq. 

28 Total ii5d. less J ®). 

1) See above D, 4, where the sum is i ij, not i iq., hke here. We see that in each case 
actual weights are noted. 

2) I.e. a quarter with which he had been debited before, but which he had not 
taken. 

3) Again an order of payment, as discussed above, p. 54, n. 2. 

4) It seems, an abbreviation for “the head of the brokers’’ or the like. 

5) Literally “bribe”, but at that time a small payment made to the captain of a 
ship in addition to the fare and freight. 

6 ) Nahray’s factotums, see Introduction. 

7) This is a very large sum for canvas, which served for overseas transport. 

8 ) This sum does not include the amount paid for the canvas. 
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Table I 

Payments of i Dinar less i Qirdt or their Multiples 

5 payments of ^d. less ^q. (4 to same person) D, 4, 4, ii. E, 32, 33. 
17 payments of id. less iq. C, 8, ii, 15, 15, 16, 16. D, 9,14,18,19, 20, 

25, 27, 27. E. 4, 14, 29. 

9 payments of 2d. less 2q. C, 18, 22, D, 6, 10, 14, 16. E, 2, 12, 27. 

2 payments of 2^d. less q. C, 20. 2q. ih E, 13. 

8 payments of 3d. less 3q. C, 5, 10, 10, 14, 17. D, 15, 16, 23 (less ih.) 

2 payments of 4d. less 4q. D, 17, E, 31 (BHBSHYM). 

I payment of 5d. less 5q. D, 9. 

3 payments of 6d. less 6q. C, 18, 21. D, 5. 


47 payments 


Table n 

Payments to Idris (a Muslim) 


3d. less 4q. C, 5. 
id. less i/3q. C, 6 
3d. less 6q. C, 13 
iq. C, 14. 
id. less iq. D, 9 

The average discoimt : 


2d. less 2q. D, 14 
3d. less 2 2/3q. D, 23 
id. less iq. D, 24 
2d. less 3q. E, 27 
3 in number E, 29 
. per id., i.e. 1/24. 


Table III 

Payments to Safada 

2d. less 5q. D, 10 2d. less 6q. E, 4 

id. less 4q. D, 24 2d. less 2q. E, 12 

The average discount: a^q. per id. 
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7. ACCOUNT FOR A MERCHANT-BANKER 

TS Arabic Box 50, f. 215 


This short account conveys an excellent picture of the activities of a 
merchant-banker, Abu Sahl, Nahray b. Nissim’s brother-in-law, for 
whom it was written. Abu Sahl was a money changer, who specialised 
in high value silver dirhams and old and exotic gold currencies. No 
other Geniza account contains so many references to nuqra silver, 
called here also by the strange name “golden silver”, as this one, cf. 
p. 5 8, n. 2. Moneylending must have been another Une of Abu Sahl, and 
one of considerable dimensions, as is proved by the valuable pawns 
deposited with him. He had sold them either because the persons 
concerned had renounced them or perhaps had left the city altogether. 
Their price was paid during his absence. A bucket worth 74 dinars 
deserves particular attention (II, 1-2). This must have been a bronze 
vessel inlaid with figures or other decorations in silver of the type we 
still admire in our museums. Orders of payment coming in for Abu 
Sahl or issued by him are also noted. 

As to goods, we meet with the usual variety. Commodities as different 
as wool, tin and hazelnut—the first exported from Egypt, the second 
coming from Spain, and the third imported from Syria—were traded 
by Abu Sahl in considerable quantities. 

Nahray conducted his brother-in-law’s accounts during a short 
absence, cf. I, 2 (“The purses he leff') and IV, 10 (“Debited after his 
arrival”). From III, 2-5, where Nahray pays to his brother-in-law 
rent for 2J years, one can derive the erroneous conclusion that our 
account was concerned with such a long period. Fortunately, we are 
informed about this detail from another source. After his marriage, 
Nahray, who was a native of Tunisia, took residence in the family 
mansion of his brothers-in-law in Fustat. After some time, it appeared 
that the young couple occupied more space than warranted by the share 
left to his wife by her father (it was one sixth of the house). Therefore, 
Nahray agreed to pay to Abu Sahl, on whose premises he encroached. 
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a monthly rent of one dinar i). The payment listed here is from the 
time of that agreement and to be understood as retroactive. The period 
for which our account was made must have been short, two to three 
months, for people used to travel during summertime and there is only 
one item for the purchase of wheat and e.g. none for that of grapes 
(for the preparation of wine), an item appearing regularly in letters and 
accovmts around August, and, above all, the account contains no date. 
Had it concerned more than one year, references to preceding years 
would not have been absent. 

The account is written on a sheet forming four pages of small 
book size (5I over 4”), as Nahray used in his commercial papers. 

I 

I Cr. to my lord the elder Abu Sahl, the Son of the Kohen—may God 
make his honored position permanent 
z The price of all he left in 6 purses 68J I (d.) 

3 The price of 94I golden silver pieces *) 5I d. 

4 The price of 103 brought by Abu ‘All ®) 

5 of which I have received the price of 65 dirhams, namely, 4d. 

6 The balance to the debit of Abu ‘Ali 38 dirh. 

7 To his debit also 200 dirh. 

8 Same, first payment through his paternal uncle 200 dirh. 

9 Same, balance of 272 dirh. 

10 Total weight 869I 

11 Debit on Abu ‘Ali through Ibn al-Sukkari *) 17 dirh. for id., id. 

(one line left free) 


1) See Medit, Soc,, Vol. Ill, ch. viii. A, 3. 

2) Text: fiddatdhahab. This ‘‘golden silver’’ must be identical with nuqra^ or full, 
silver, as the identical exchange of i : 17 proves. It cannot correspond to electron^ 
since this coin alloy contains far more gold than warranted by the price indicated 
here. See below, 1 , 1 . 15, and II, 11 . 6-7. 

3) Nahray’s other brother-in-law, cf. above, p. 47, 1 , 1 . 18. 

4) Here and in the following line about four partly effaced words were added, 
it seems, in another pen. 
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12 Cr. price of the pawns deposited by the Preacher i8Jd. 

13 Cr. balance of payment for two pots of ‘ Ali yjd. 

14 Cr. price of 438 silver dirh., after the loss of two dirh., which had 

15 fallen off. Price 17 dirh. per dinar 25 J Jd. 

16 Cr. (Torn away) .. | (d.) 3q. 


II 


1 Cr. from the price of the bucket 67d. ((fiq)) 

2 Cr. balance from the sale of the bucket 7d. 

3 ((®) Cr. from my master Abu Tmr^)) 17.d. ^q.)) 

4 ((Balance of an account)) 

5 Cr. for a pair of of anklets 20 d. less J 

6 Cr. for the sale of 94 dirh. mqra 

7 from the rest of the silver. Price 17J (dirh. for id.) jd. iiq. 

(A) t^rsyrnh *) remained from it. 

8 For 208 (d.) 5q. Nizariyya®) 2i9Jd. 

9 There remained a bag *) of them to be exchanged with the elder 
Abu Sa'd 


1) This Muslim preacher, gives real sermons and is different from the 

khafih^ who reads the more formal khutba^ or address, during the Friday prayer. 
A khatib is repeatedly mentioned in no. 6, above. 

2) The sum concerned had been 440 dirhams, but there had been a nafdy a kind of 
small loss not yet identified, amounting to 2 dirhams. 

3) Crossed out probably because this balance had been settled elsewhere. 

4) TarsJm is a fine to be paid for delay in the payment of a promissary note. But 
none is mentioned here and the suffix h does not refer to any preceding word. 
One can hardly assume that Nahray intended to write tarmlsUy the old tremissis^ or 
one third of a gold piece, which Greek-Latin loanword is anyhow found normally 
only in Hebrew texts. 

5) Coins minted under the caliph al-'Aziz (975-996), i.e. about eighty years before 
our account. See above, passim. 

6) Text kJs^ which is not normally used in the Geniza documents of this period for 
“purse” (called surra in the Mediterranean area). 
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10 Cr. received from Ibn al-Sukkari for the wool 13 i^d. 

11 Cr. from Sulayman, the Spanish goldsmith id. less zh. 

12 Total 619d. jq. 

13 Cr. in number^) 9d. iq. and 4 fragments. Remaining. 

14 ((Cr. Price of hazelnuts 37-d.)) 

15 Cr. the purse of Ibn Najiya for the sale of the purses with 

16 the mad (dinars) and those with intricate script zSd. iq. 

17 Cr. for a note from Ibn Bahl(ui) zzd.? 

Ill 

1 Cr. Profit from the tin 5d. 

2 Cr. two and a half years rent in the house 3od. 

3 Total 713d. yq. 

4 Debit, as summed up i 33 l(^-)^T 

5 Balance in his favour 579iid. 

6 Dr. for the house behind the synagogue id. 

7 Dr. for the poll tax ’) id. 


1) Ibn al-Sukkari, “the Son of the Sugar-merchant’", a common family name. 
He appeared also above I, 11. As the specification below. III, 12-16 shows, the money 
for this very large sale of wool did not come in at once, but arrived through different 
channels, presumably from a number of customers. If we assume that the price of 
wool here was approximately the same as in TS Arabic 30, f. 255, 1 . 10 which was 
slightly later, namely 6 dinars per qintar, over 20 qintars were sold by Abu Sahl. 

2) All the entries in this account are according to weight. This payment, which 
contained fragments of dinars was only counted. Since there were no coins of 1 
^rdt (or, at least, we do not know of any), we must assume that certain fragmentary 
dinars were traded as such, see above, p. 53. 

3) Cf. IV, 5 and 18. Abu Sahl first had given an order to pay for this item and then 
withdrew the order. 

4) Text: al-jdnn^ it seems a term for “exotic"". The coins of this period, both 
Fatimid and Murabit, bore legends in monumental Kufi characters. There were, 
however, Sijilmasa quarters, minted under the Murabit ruler Yusuf b. Tashfin 
(1087-1106), which were half in Naskhi and might have looked rather intricate, cf. 
Hazard, Numismatic History of North Africa^ p. 103, no. 91 and Plate I. Perhaps coins 
with such script were minted also by YusuPs predecessor. 

5) In a previous account. 

6) Alms given to people living there and promised by Abu Sahl before his depart- 

ture. 

7) Poll tax of the poor, as in IV, 1 . i. 
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8 Dr. price of half a mann of spikenard loq. 

9 Dr. his note to Abu ‘Ali aod. less aq. 

lo ((Dr. notehanded to Isma'il for a purse of the Treasury 30J Jd. 

loose gold 2od.)) 

(One line left blank) 

12 Specification of the sale of the (dinars) received from Ibn al-SukkarP) 

13 Through Abu Tmran 17 less ^q. i8d. 

14 Through myself 12 less i^q. i2§ 

13 Through Abu ‘Ali 96^ | 95 (d.) aq. 

16 Through (Torn away) jd. 

17 (Torn away) half a din. Total 13 ij 


IV 

1 Dr. for the poor for the poU tax id. 

2 ((Dr. price of two cloaks for Umm Abi. . . lid.)) 

3 ((Dr. for the rent of a store room id.)) 

4 Dr. for two sacks ®) of wheat and their transport 2d. less | 

3 Dr. for 3 loads of hazelnuts in the house of al-Ansari ^) 34d. 

6 and for the “boys” (officials) 6 dirh. 

7 commission and weigher ((included in)) in addition to the price 

i i (d.) 

8 rose-water and (Chinese) rhubarb ®) ((| ^)) 

9 3 iq- 


1) This drug, which comes from the mountains of Nepal, was used against fits 
of hysteria and epilepsy, cf. M. A. H. Ducros, Le Droguier Populaire Arabe etc., 
Cairo 1930, p. 74. 

2) This refers to II, 1 . 10, cf. p. 60, n. i. The first two items (lines 13 and 14) 
refer to dinars which had a slightly higher value than the standard dinar in which 
this account is made, the third one (I.15) concerns an opposite case. 

3) Tillisajn, This is a sack made of palm leaves and containing 150 pounds of 
wheat, see W. Hinz, Islamische Masse etc., Leiden, 1955,51. 

4) This man, who appears repeatedly in Nahray’s accounts (e.g. above, no. 4, 
I, 23), kept a place for the sale of fruit imports. 

5) Chinese rhubarb, a drug coming from North-West China or Tibet, served as a 
popular tonic and purgative and frequently appears in the Geniza, as it does here, 
in small quantities, i.e. used for the household, not for commercial purposes, cf. 
Ducros (see n. i), p. 61. Rose-water, of course, was added to many medicines. 
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10 Dr. after his arrival through my master Abu ‘Imran 

11 Purse of the House of Blessing 

12 Purse of Ibn Muhadhdhib al-Dawla 

13 Purse of the Treasury 

14 Total 103J (d.) i|q. 

15 Purse of Hiba al-Khashaba 

16 Total 155 (d.) i|q. 

17 Dr. handed over to him purse of... (torn away) 

18 Dr. balance from the price of the hazelnut... ( ) 


5od. 

38 less q. 

Di I 


8. A GREAT MERCHANT SETTLES ACCOUNTS 
WITH HIS BANKER 

India Book 316 TS NS 321, f. 7a 

This account is in the unmistakable handwriting of Abu Zikri 
Kohen, a representative of merchants of Old Cairo and a prominent 
India trader®). It refers to his dealings with the banker Khiyar b. 
Nissim in the year 1134. The Geniza has preserved other items illustrat¬ 
ing the financial relations between the two men. In November 1131, 
the two concluded a partnership (for the duration of one year) in a 
banking business with Abu Zikri as senior partner, who alone was 
entided to grant loans ®). There exist also twenty orders of payments, 
ranging from ij through 100 dinars given by Abu Zikri to Khiyar 
in the month of Av (July-August) 1140, and one from the following 
year*). At that time, Khiyar had become Abu Zikri’s main banker 
through whom he conducted his day-to-day business. 

Columns I and II contain Khiyar’s debits, i.e. Abu Zikri’s payments 
to him or made for him, columns III and IV—^his credits. Since the 
latter naturally consisted mosdy of smaller sums, this list was longer 


1) Cf. above no. 5, p. 46, n. i. 

2) India Book, ch. Va. 

3) Ibid., no. 325. 

4) Ibid., no. 137 and 229d. 
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and continued on consecutive pages which are lost. As far as it has 
been preserved, the account should be read in the following order: 

1, 11 . 1-14 lists Abu Zikri’s first series of payments, which totalled 
125® dinars. Unlike the usual routine, the amount is not indicated here, 
but appears on column IV, 10, where Khiyar’s credits are provisionally 
summarized as amounting to 96^ | less 1/144 dinars. The balance of 
28 dinars, 3 qirats (specified here as ^ dinar plus two q.s), and 1/144 d., 
is listed again in I, 13-16, where it heads the second series of payments 
by Abu Zikri. The second total of Khiyar’s debits amounts to lozf d. 
less 1/72, to which a single item of 7 d. is added. Here, a balance was 
carried over from the part of the credit account lost to us, followed 
by a third series of payments by Abu Zikri, this time not in cash, as in 
the two first series, but all in promissory notes drawn on him by Khiyar. 
Whether Abu Zikri made these payments for Khiyar in cash or in book 
transfer is not evident. 

Our account seems to show that Abu Zikri, despite his highly 
honored position in the merchants’ community, refrained from making 
overdrafts. He was also careful not to let his money idle, obviously 
depositing immediately payments received. It must have been customary 
to settle accounts at short intervals, perhaps once a month. 


I 

1 The Elder Khiyar b. Nissim 

2 Balance to his debit after all 

5-4 accounts to the tenth of Sha'ban (3)28 (equivalent to June 6, 1134) 


3-6 

73 id. 

7 Dr. 

6i d. 

8 Dr. 

20 less 3q. 

9 Dr. Through bis son 

(or: brother)-in-law 

10 Dr. from me 


11-12 Dr. from the elder Abu ’ 1 -Fada’il 3d. 

13 Dr. from Zikri 

3d. 

14 Dr. from the same 

id. loq. 
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(The total of 125Id. is not indicated here, but one line was 
left for the purpose) 


15 28.5 (in Coptic numerals) 


Balance to his debit i) 

28 d. 5q. I daniq 

16 Dr. from me in gold 

i 7 i i 

17 And in silver 

I id. 

18 Dr. gold and silver 

20 d. I3^q 

19 Also in dirhams 

id. 

II 

I Dr. from me in gold 

22d. 2q. 

2 Dr. Note 

lid. 

3 Dr. from my cousin 

id. 

4 (In another, thick pen) 

102 i Jd. less I h. 

5 Dr Beginning: his note on 

yd. 

6 (In small letters. Total) 

io9|d. 

7 (In small letters) Balance of debit 

iqd. iq. 

8 (In bold letters) Balance Dr. 

iqd. i 3 ) 

9 Dr. his note 

100 d. 

10 Dr. his note 

66d. 9q. 

11 Dr. his note 

36 d. 

12 Dr. his note 

3od. less f 

13 Dr. his note 

26d. 


(the rest of the page, about 8 lines, left blank) 

III 

I The Elder Khiyar b. Nissim ^) 

1) See column IV, 12 and the Introduction.—The Coptic numerals for 20 and 
8 are written in one line and that for 5 a little higher up, but between the two. 

2) The Hebrew numerals 17 are written above this line. 

3) The slight difference between lines 7 and 8 is to be explained best by the fact 
that Abu Zikri first wrote the number out of his memory, but looked through the 
account before beginning his new series of entries. 

4) The Arabic letter d, followed by a curved stroke, appears here, it seems an 

abbreviation for damat “may his honored position be permanent.” 
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2 Credit beginning: a note 

9I 

3 Cr. paid to Abu ’ 1 -Muna 

id. 

4 Cr. note to Abu ’ 1 -Muna 

4d. 

5 Cr. to our lord 

i5d. exactly 

6 Cr. note to Joseph 

lod. exacdy 

7 Cr. price of... 

9 f id- 

8 Cr. to the hazz^ 

i7(or i6)q. 

9 Cr. to the Nezer ®) 

I d. 

10 Cr. 

19 q. 

II Cr. 

23 dirhams 

12 Cr. to the hazz^ 

id. 7q. 

13 Cr. balance of (the price of) the slave girl id, 

14 Cr. to Musallam 

7 dirhams 

15 Cr. note 

id. 

16 Cr. note 

lod. exacdy 

17 Cr. price of wheat *) 

140 dirhams 

18 Cr. note to B. al‘Abd 

3d. 

19 Cr. to al-Qastallani 

3 id 

20 Cr. price of grapes 

5 diq. 

21 Cr. to Musallam 

120 dirhams 

22 Cr. a note 

4d 2q. 


IV 

I Cr. a note 

2id. 

2 Cr. a note 

id. i3iq. 

3 Cr. a note 

3 dirhams 

4 Cr. a note 

3 dirhams 


1) The Gaon Masliah, who was the head of the Jews in the Fatimid empire 1127- 
1159. 

2) Halfdn b. Manasse, who was also the court clerk and received payment for the 
writing of legal documents. 

3) Honorary title, borne at that time by the judge Eli b. Nethanel. A judge, when 
writing out documents, also received a remuneration. 

4) The banker did not procure the wheat or the wine, but in the order of payment 
it was stated for what purpose it was made, as is proved by the orders preserved. 

Jesho, IX 


5 
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5 Cf. to me id. 

6 Cr. a note 109I dirhams 

7 Cr. through Musallam 2d. 

8-9 Total 96^ i J less 1/144 

lo-ii To his debit 125 ^ d. 


12 Balance to his debit aSd. i 2 q. 1/144 

13 ((My note on 70 d. He has cashed it)) 


14 Credit against this 

16 Cr. two notes for 4 payments 

17 of poll tax 

18 Cr. a note on 

19 Cr. paid to me 

20 Cr. for customs duties 

21 ((Cr. note to the Rayyis ®) 

22 Cr. note given to Musallam 

23 Cr. note 

24 Cr. 


i 5 q. 

6d. loq. ah. and 4 dirhams ^) 
35I dirhams 
30 d. yellowish ones ®) 
loq. 

3 d. Cancelled)) 

lod. exactly 

7q. less daniq (i/i44d.) 

30 dirhams 


All four colunms are crossed out by one vertical stroke drawn over 
each of them. This may denote that all accounts were settled, or that 
they were transferred to “the big book”, the ledger referred to in 
other accounts similarly crossed out. 

Abu Zikri mostly writes numbers in words, wherefore one number of 
his sometimes occupies two lines. For the sake of quick information 
all numbers are rendered here in numerals. 

The author expresses his gratitude to the Librarian of the University 
Library, Cambridge, and the keeper of the Papyrus-sammlimg der 
Universitat Heidelberg for the permission to use the manuscripts 
studied in this article. 

1) The dirhams were paid to the officials who collected the poll tax. 

2) About the discoloring of the dinars see Med, Soc, Vol. I, App. D, sec. 35. 

3) The Gaon. Seep. 65, n. i. 
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A JEWISH BUSINESS WOMAN OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY 

By S. D. Goitein, Philadelphia and Jerusalem 

Hundreds of women are mentioned by name in the papers 
of the Cairo Geniza. Many letters emanating from them, or 
addressed to them, have been preserved; e.g., a letter from 
Miriam, the sister of Maimonides, addressed to her illustrious 
brother. ^ Even more numerous are the documents relating 
to women: marriage contracts, which in those days were real 
contracts and not mere formularies; lists of trousseaus, 
enumerating and specifying the value of a bride's j ewelry, cloth¬ 
ing, bedding, and household goods; settlements after marital 
strife or on occasion of a divorce; depositions in court, powers- 
of-attorney, purchases and sales, gifts and wills, and so forth. 

Women were also active in economic life—so much so, 
indeed, that many marriage contracts contain provisions 
for the bride's rights to the remuneration received for her 
work. In the food industry, women were less conspicuous than 
one would expect; but spinning, weaving, and dyeing were 
normal pastimes of housewives, and, for many, a means of 
gaming a livelihood. We repeatedly read about female agents, 
mostly of the Muslim persuasion, who sold textiles for Jewish 
merchants, presumably in the harems of the Muslim upper 
class. One document even tells us about a Jewish woman 
broker who dealt in Hebrew books. This is not as strange 
as it appears on first sight. Books often formed part of an 
estate inherited by women and since we find them selling 
their own books, it is not surprising to encounter a female 
broker dealing in this valuable commodity. ^ 

1 Published in Tarbiz 32 (1963), pp. 184 ff. 

2 Cf. the present writer's A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish 
Communities of the Arab World, as Portrayed in the Documents of the 
Cairo Geniza Chapter II, section 6, and Chapter III, section A i. 
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The most colorful woman met with, thus far, in the Geniza 
papers is one regularly designated as Wuhsha al-dalldla, 
the broker. She was, like her father, a banker rather than a 
broker; for most of her assets consisted of loans, for which 
precious objects were given as security. She was rich, and 
never married, but had a love affair from which a son was 
born. All this was very uncommon. 

Wuhsha literally means ''one without whom one feels 
lonely.'' This was not her name, but an honorific title, or 
rather a term of endearment. Her full name, as it appears 
in a court record to be discussed presently, was "Karima 
("The Dear One"), daughter of ^Ammar (the Arabic equivalent 
of Hebrew Amram), known as Wuhsha, the broker." In a long 
list of contributors to a pubhc charity she appears together 
with, or rather immediately before, ‘Ammar, the son of the 
Rosh ha-Qahal, or Head of the Community. Thus it is more 
than likely that this man was her father. ^ His full name was 
Amram, son of Ezra (spelled by him with a He), the Rosh 
ha-Qahal, as he signs his name in a document drawn up in 
Old Cairo in the year 1093 C.E. ^ From a fragmentary legal 
deed we learn that this Amram was a shulhdm, or banker, 
and that his father had been Head of the Community, not in 
Old Cairo, but in Alexandria; cf. below. ^ The only dated 
document concerning Wuhsha herself comes from a record 
book of the rabbinical court in Old Cairo for the year 1097/8, 
pieced together from many fragments by the present writer 
in connection with his collection of Geniza papers dealing 
with the India trade. ® This item is dated 15 lyyar 1409 

® TS (Taylor-Schechter Collection) Misc, 8, fol. 102, II, lines lo-ii. 

4 TS 13 J I, f. 23. 

® TS NS J 401. There are nineteen fragments under this shelf mark. 
When I assembled 426 pieces of documentary character out of many 
thousands of fragments contained in the New Series of the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection, I had no time to give numbers to the small 
fragments contained in NSJ 401 and other such collective items, and, 
as far as I know, no numbers have been given to them since. 

® Cf. the present writer’s *Xetters and Documents on the India 
Trade in Medieval Times,” Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 27 (1963), 
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(of the Era of the Documents), which corresponds to April 19, 
1098. The document then continues: 

“On the same day, Mr. ^UUa ha-Levi, son of Joseph, 
presented Mr. David, son of the late judge Yahr, to the court, 
and the latter witnessed for the former that he was in the 
synagogue on Wednesday, the tenth of this month, when 
Karima, the daughter of ^Amiiiar, known as Wuhsha, the 
broker, appeared in the synagogue and said to him and to 
Moses, the melammH (teacher), and to Ma^ali, ha-Kohen, 
the brother of the sexton: I want to see the dayyan (judge), 
for I was informed that he summoned me. ^ Now, for what 
reason did he do this to me ? One of those present answered 
her: Because ^Ulla ha-Levi appealed against you to the 
President of the Court, ^ wherefore he sent after you, asking 
you to appear with him (^UUa) before the Court, but you 
refrained from appearing with him in the Court, and thus 
you deserved a public notification and warning. Said she—and 
I heard it—: 'What do I owe to Mr. ^Ulla that he should make 
such a claim against me? All that is due to him from me is 
five qirats. For five qirats he makes such a fuss.' At the 
same time, also Ma^ali ha-Kohen, the brother of the sexton, 
was present, and made the same deposition as the afore¬ 
mentioned David. 

We have written down what has been said before us, and 
have signed, so that it may serve as a document conveying 
rights and as a proof." 

pp. 188-205, included in the volume Studies in Islamic History 
and Institutions, Leiden 1966, pp. 329-350. 

The original has shofet, often, but not always, designating a layman 
acting as judge (as opposed to dayyan, a professional, scholarly judge). 

® The text has akhrazam, a Judaeo-Arabic term derived from 
Heb. hakhrdzd, a public warning to a person who had not come to 
court when summoned. 

® The word heth din mostly refers to the presiding dayyan and not 
to the court as a whole. 

Twenty four qirats make one dinar. About the purchasing value 
of that gold piece see below page 229. 

Contained in the University Collection of manuscripts of the 
University Library, Cambridge, England, no. Add. 3420 d. 
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The record was written and signed by Nissim, the son of 
the famous Rav (a rare title at that time, given solely to a 
prominent scholar) Nahray ben Nissim. The two co-signers 
were Isaac ben Samuel, the Sefaradi, an even more renowned 
scholar and author, and Abraham ben Shema^ya, ''a descend¬ 
ant of the Gaon Shema^a."' 

Besides providing us with Wuhsha's proper name and an 
exact date, the document, insignificant as it is, has some value. 
It shows that she was personally known to the three judges 
and a number of other persons, because otherwise, as was 
the case with women appearing or referred to in Court, the 
phrase ''after the establishment of her true identity'' would 
have been added. ^Ulla, with whom she had dealings, was one 
of the most prominent members of the community at that 
time, and many documents emanating from him or referring 
to him have been preserved in the Geniza. 

The circumstances of Wuhsha's life can best be recon¬ 
structed from her will. The document concerned was not a 
formal legal instrument, although it is neatly written. It 
bears no date, and refers to persons and matters in an informal 
way. Its date can, however, be fixed with a high degree of 
accuracy, for it is in the handwriting of the "Diadem of the 
Cantors," the cantor Hillel ben Eli, a confidant of Wuhsha—as 
we shall learn subsequently—and one of the most prolific 
court clerks appearing in the Geniza. He wrote and signed a 
great number of records between lo66 and iioo, at least 
twenty during 1097/8 alone. In some letters he is referred to 
as "the hazzan from Bagdad," and his handwriting bears an 
unmistakable likeness to the style of the Hebrew script 
cultivated by the chancelleries of the Babylonian Yeshivot. 
Thus, when he started his career as court clerk in Old Cairo 
in 1066, or perhaps a few years earlier, he cannot have been 
then too young. On the other hand, we have, thus far, two 
documents signed by him in the year 1100, but none after 
that date. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that he died 
not very long after 1100, and that the will translated below 
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was made by Wuhsha approximately at the turn of the 
century. 

For an idea of the purchase value of the money referred 
to, the reader should note that two dinars or gold pieces were 
regarded as a monthly income sufficient for modest middle- 
class people. The will is found in the Taylor-Schechter Col¬ 
lection (referred to as TS) of the University Library Cambridge, 
England, and bears the shelf mark TS Arabic 4, fol. 5. Written 
in Arabic, it contains seventy short lines. For the convenience 
of the reader we divide the document into nine articles, 
provided with superscriptions not found, of course, in the 
original. 

Page One 

A. Willed to Relatives 

I Main Points of the Will 2 of Wuhsha, the Broker, 

3 To my brother shall be given one hundred dinars 

4 from the objects given to me as security, 

5 as well as a pair of fiver rings and a Dablql robe, 

6 To my sister—fifty dinars from the objects given as security, 

7 as well as a mourning dress, a half-mantle, and a head- 
cover. 

8 To the daughter of my paternal uncle—five dinars, a cloak, 

9 a half-mantle, a pair of Sempervivum {Houseleek) rings, 

a,.. 


12 Text: hilaq mukhammas. According to ms. TS 24. 16, line 8, 
such a pair of rings was worth eight dinars. Most probably, each ring 
consisted of five parts. 

A fine Egyptian linen. 

Text: nisf rida, very common as part of a bride’s outfit. 

Text: khasiyy, also extremely common in the Geniza, but not 
yet found elsewhere. Perhaps identical with khasiyy, cf. Wahrmund, 
Arab.-Deutsch, s. v. 

This textile— malhafa —served both as blanket and as a piece of 
clothing. 

These rings most probably were called Sempervivum (Houseleek) 
because of their similarity to the rosettes of fleshy leaves formed by 
that common plant. Thus far, not found elsewhere. 
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10 of silver, a woman's cap, the hed on which I lie, ii but not 
the carpets, 

12 To my sister Sihdh—ten dinars, 

B. Left for Charitable and Religious Purposes 

13 For the cemetery —twenty five dinars, 

14 For the synagogues in Old Cairo—twenty dinars. 

15 For the synagogues of Dammuh and {New) Cairo five dinars, 

16 {Added in smaller script) for the purchase of oil for study. 
Page Two 

1 To the poor of Old Cairo twenty dinars shall be given. 

2 To foseph's wife five dinars shall be given. 

3 To each of her two brothers five dinars shall be given, 

4 To an orphan girl in {New) Cairo, a relative of mine, two 
dinars shall be given. 

C. Form of Payment 

5 All this shall be paid from the debts 6 against which 
securities have been given and which are listed in three 7 docu¬ 
ments written in Arabic letters, the securities, as well 8 as the 
debts. All the aforementioned 9 to whom I have willed some¬ 
thing shall receive payment from the securities, 10 as men¬ 
tioned before. 

D. Appointment of the Son Born out of Wedlock as Heir 

The remaining ii securities shall be added to 12 the cash 
in gold which I possess, namely three hundred dinars 13 which 
are ready with me and sixty seven dinars 14 deposited with 

Cemetery: maghdra, Hebrew me^drd, literally: cave, as the 
cemetery is still called by the Yemenites. The testator is not paying 
here for her tomb. The expenses for the latter are included in section 
F. Here, she donates an exceptionally high sum for the upkeep of the 
cemetery. 

Dammuh was a particularly holy synagogue near Giza on the 
western bank of the Nile. The money given to the synagogues, as 
often, was earmaked for their illumination so that studies could be 
pursued in them during night time. 

2® This woman was perhaps the widow of another brotlier. 
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Lady Ikhtiyar, 15 in addition to all 1 possess in cash and 
kind, in rugs 16 and carpets. All this shall be kept for my son 
on conditions 17 I shall mention, and, if he remains alive and 
attains maturity. 

Page Three 

I shall he handed over to him. 

E. Provisions in Case the Boy Dies before 
Reaching Maturity 

If, however, God forbid, death 2 overtakes him before, one half 
of all this shall be given to the synagogues 3 in Old Cairo and 
to the poor in equal halves. 4 The other half shall be divided 
between my heirs in equal shares, 5 to wit, my brother, my 
sisters, and the daughters (corrected, it seems, to: daughter) of my 
paternal uncle. 6 To his (namely, the boy's,) father, Hassun 
of Ascalon, 7 not one penny shall be given, except that two 
promissory notes 8 concerning a debt of eighty dinars which he 
owes me, will be handed over to him 9 in case my son meets his 
predestined death, in addition to ten 10 dinars out of the estate 
of the boy. But the rest is ii for the synagogues and the poor in 
equal shares, 12 namely one half, and the other half for my 
family, as I have explained 13 before. 

F. Expenses for the Funeral 

14 The following shall be expended on my funeral 15 and on 
my ''shrouds'': fifty dinars, to be taken from the cash available. 
16 The following shall be bought for me: 17 A Dabiqi^'^ 
garment for six d., a cloack for six d., 18 a Tali^^ cap for two 
d., a hood for six d., ig a Dabiql kerchief for two d., a veil for 
two d., 

*‘Choice”—a strange name, but found also in other Geniza 
documents. Cf. the male name Mukhtar, the chosen one. 

22 See above Note 13. 

23 linen finer than Dabiqi, and more lasting in wear, originally 
produced in the country between the Caucasus and the Black vSea, 
cf. R. B. Serjeant, “Islamic Textiles,” Ays Islamica 10 (1943), p. 103. 
Common in the lists of trousseaus. 
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Page Four 

I a Tustari cover for six to seven dinars, 2 and a coffin. 
Furthermore, the payment for the pallbearers and all other 
expenses for me 3 until I reach my grave and the tomb 
4 will be built. The remainder of the fifty dinars shall be 
distributed 5 to the cantors who will walk behind my coffin, to 
each 6 according to his rank and excellence. 

G. Assets and Liabilities 

7 What is owed to me and what I owe to others has been specified 
by me in the documents 8 written in Arabic letters. Action 
shall be taken accordingly. 

H. Education of Wuhsha's Son 

9 The melammed Rabbi Moses shall be taken to him and shall 
teach him 10 the Bible and the prayer book to the degree it is 
appropriate that he should know them, ii The teacher shall be 
given a blanket and a sleeping carpet so that he can 12 stay 
with him. He shall receive from 13 the boy's estate every week 
five dirhams 14 according to the judgment of the orphans court 
and the elders. 

I. Final Reference to Declarations Made previously 

15 All that is written in the Arabic documents 16 has been 
dictated and authorized by me. They were written by the elder 

17 Abu Mansur, the son of Ayyub [Job) and someone else. 

18 Action shall be taken in accordance with it. 

A brocade called after a famous industrial center in south-west 
Persia. 

25 The cemetery was far away. Therefore, the bearers of the coffin 
were hired men. 

2® The court and the elders are empowered to change the teacher’s 
emoluments from time to time, if the general conditions change. 
This melammed is most probably identical with the one bearing the 
same name and appearing in the court record of 1098, cf. p. 227. 

27 This man was Jewish. He contributed to the charity referred to 
in Note 3. 
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This will is remarkable in more than one respect. The sums 
expressly referred to amount to a total of 689 dinars. In those 
days, when money was scarce, this represented a fortune. 
It is also noteworthy that as much as 300 dinars was kept in 
cash, and an additional 67 dinars were deposited with another 
woman. The sums dedicated to charitable and religious 
purposes were unusually high and certainly intended to atone 
for Wuhsha's only too patent sins. It is also interesting to note 
that the synagogue of the Iraqians, from which Wuhsha was 
ignominiously expelled on the Day of Atonement, as we shall 
read later on, was not discriminated against in her will. This is 
the more notable since four or five years at most can have 
lapsed since that event, for the boy born from Wuhsha's 
misalliance had not yet begun to learn the prayers, which 
study would normally begin between the ages of five and six 
at the latest. 

The funeral expenses were exorbitant, about five times as 
high as a middle-class person normally would allow himself. 
The socially ostracized Wuhsha wanted to show off and prove 
to every one what a great woman she was. She knew, of course, 
that the provisions of her will would become the talk of the 
synagogue long before she would be laid to her rest. 

The idea of allotting one hundred dinars to her brother 
but only fifty to her sister was certainly inspired by the Muslim 
environment, according to whose law a female receives one-half 
the share of a male in the same degree of relationship to the 
deceased. The second sister, who is called by name and receives 
only ten dinars, either had another mother, or had only 
recently received a substantial gift from the testator, e.g. for 
her trousseau. 

Of particular interest is Wuhsha's attitude towards the man 
with whom she had had an affair, the father of her only child. 
"He shall not get a penny'’—these were certainly ipsissima 
verba, her own words. The man was from Ascalon, Palestine. 
We are here at the very beginning of the Crusaders period. 
Ascalon, although resisting the onslaught of the Crusaders 
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until 1133, was constantly in danger, and, as we learn from 
the Geniza, many of its citizens took refuge in Egypt. As a 
refugee and perhaps separated from his own family, Hassun, 
as he is called here and in the following document, took 
advantage of the rich broker and received from her loans 
amounting to the very considerable sum of eighty dinars. 
According to Wuhsha's will, if the boy remained alive and 
reached maturity, the debt would have to be repaid, the 
assumption obviously being that a son would not press his 
father, if he was in straits. In case the boy died, however, 
the mother was considerate enough to release Hassun from 
his obligation, certainly because she knew that he hardly 
would be able to comply with it. 

The last thought of the dying woman was given to the 
religious education of her little boy. She did not intend to 
make a scholar of him, but she wanted him to know what was 
appropriate for a Jewish man. Such a concern of a woman 
on deathbed is found elsewhere, in the Geniza, even with 
regard to a little daughter. The idea of private tuition with 
the teacher staying overnight was also nothing exceptional. 
Study at night-time was highly recommended even for 
young boys, which is perhaps natural in a hot climate, where 
people anyhow spend a large proportion of the night talking 
or telling stories. Noteworthy and most disappointing, 
however, is the small salary assigned to the teacher: five 
dirhams or silver pieces per week, a remuneration which a 
master mason would receive for one day's work. A dinar 
had at that time an average value of thirty six dirhams. 
Thus, the twenty-one or twenty-two dirhams paid to the 
teacher during a month would amount to only a little over 
one-quarter of the modest average monthly income of two 
dinars which we noted above. The idea of the natural in- 

Cf. the present writer’s Sidre Hinnukh, Jewish Education in 
Muslim Countries, Jerusalem 1962, pp. 66-67. 

Ibid., 127 and 136. 

Cf. Mediterranean Society (see Note 2), Chapter II, section 3. 
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equality of men was so deeply ingrained in that society that 
even a rich woman would not dream of securing a better 
education for her child by paying his teacher a decent salary. 
God has ordained that a melammed should go hungry. 
Assigning him more than the usual minimum would have 
appeared foolish, or perhaps even bad form. 

In the same vein, only two dinars were allotted to an 
orphan relative. An orphan should be pitied. Some alms 
should be dropped to him. Providing him with opportunities 
like those that happier people have would, however, have 
been regarded as a reversal of God's judgment. Thus we see 
that impressive as Wuhsha's will may appear to us in some 
respects, in the main it is a true mirror of the notions of the 
society in which she lived. 

In conclusion, we have to deal with a document dealing 
specifically with Wuhsha's love affair. Like the first item 
discussed in this paper, it originally formed part of a record 
book, but only the first page of our document has been 
preserved, which deficiency also entails the loss of the date 
normally appearing at the end of a court record. Overleaf, 
there is a short statement about the settlement of a small 
debt, dated Monday, 8 Shevat 1440 of the Era of the 
Documents, which corresponds to January i, 1129. This does 
not necessarily imply that our document was written in the 
same year. To be sure, both records are in the handwriting 
of Halfon ben Manasse, from whose hand we have over a 
hundred dated documents from the years 1102 through 1138 
(and who, incidentally, was a son-in-law of Hillel ben Eli, who 
wrote Wuhsha's will). However, the two pages differ 
somewhat in layout and even in script. (Halfon's style 
changed slightly over the years.) For short statements like 
the one just referred to, scribes often used the blank reverse 
side of a discarded document not needed any more. Thus, 
the court record with which we are concerned here might 

Details in Meditenanean Society, Appendix to Chapter VIII, 
section B i. 
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have been written ten or more years before 1129. Other 
considerations on the approximate date of the document will 
be discussed after its presentation. 

In addition to its incompleteness, the bad state of preserva¬ 
tion makes the interpretation of this document very difficult. 
Much of the writing is effaced and covered with stains. Only 
the fact that Halfon's script and style are so well known to 
us has made it possible to recover practically the whole page 
with the exception of the last line, in which only a few letters 
are visible. The document, contained in the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection, bears the shelf mark TS 10 J 7, fol. 10, verso. 
It is written in Arabic, interspersed with Hebrew and Aramaic 
words and phrases, as usual. 

I The elder Abu ^Ala Japheth, the... , 2 the son of 

the elder Masli^ah—may he rest in Eden—appeared before us 
and made the following deposition, while we were constituted 

3 as a court of three. He said: 'T was with the cantor, The 
Diadem' —may God accept him with favor —when 

4 Wuhsha, the broker, came in and said: 'Do you not have 
an advice for me ? I had an affair with Hassun 5 and 
conceived from him. We contracted a marriage before a 
Muslim notary, but I am afraid 6 that he may deny 
being the father of my child.' She then lived in the house of 
Ben al-Sukkari 7 on the uppermost floor. He (the 
cantor) said: 'Go and gather some people, and let them surprise 
you with him so that your assertion might be confirmed.' 
8 She did so, gathering two who surprised her with him, and 
confirmed her assertion. She was then 9 pregnant with 
this Abu SaT, her son, whom she had conceived in her illicit 
relation with Hassun. I know also 10 that she went on the 

Hebrew Nezer. This was the honorific title of Hillel ben Eli. 

Ar. radiya AUdhu "^anhu, a eulogy for the dead normally used in 
reference to the saints of Islam. 

Ar. waqaH ma^a, which perhaps simply means: “I slept with.. ..'’ 

Ar. wa-kitdhund Hndl (Hnd) al-muslimln. 

The maker or seller of sugar, a very common Jewish family name. 

I.e., who forms the object of the case brought before the court. 
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Fast of Atonement to the synagogue of the Iraqians, but when 
II the Nasi of blessed memory noticed her, he expelled her 
from the synagogue. I know 12 all this for sure, and deposit 
herewith my testimony to this effect. There appeared also in 
court 13 the ritual slaughterer Abu Sa^id Halfon ha-Kohen, 
son of Rabbi Joseph ha-Kohen—^may he rest in Eden—and 
deposited the following witness in our presence: 14 'T was 
living in the house of Hibat Allah Ben al-Sukkari—^may God 
accept him 15 with favor—on the ground floor for many 
years, while Wuhsha, the broker, 16 had her domicile in 
the uppermost part of the house. In those days, she came 
down once to one 17 of the tenants, namely Abu Nasr, 
the Kohen, the cantor Ben al-Kamukhi, and to Abraham 
18 the Jerusalemite, known as the son of the mrht, and 
said to them: Tlease, 19 come up with me to my room for 
something. The two went up with her 20 and found 
Hassun sitting in her place and.... 

The purpose of these witnesses is self-evident. They were 
intended to establish the fact that Abu Sa^d, Wuhsha's son, 
was the issue of a relationship which was irregular, but not 
incestuous or otherwise of a nature to disqualify him from 
marrying a Jewish wife. Abu Sard's status in the community 
might have been contested at any time. But the desire, and 
even necessity, to vindicate his legitimacy were particularly 
urgent when he had come of age and wished to marry. A 

The synagogue of the Babylonians in Old Cairo was presided over 
by a Nasi, or member of the family of the Rosh ha-G 51 a, or Head of 
the Diaspora, who resided in Baghdad. 

“The Gift of God,” the Arabic equivalent of Nethanel. 

Here, the Arabic article is used, because this Kohen, a famous 
cantor, certainly used to pronounce the priestly blessing, that means, 
he did not only bear the title Kohen, but functioned as such. In one 
Geniza document a Kohen is characterized as “the one who pronounces 
the blessing.” 

A common family name. Kamukh was a certain relish, obviously 
prepared by the forefathers of these famihes. 

I take this family name, which occurs repeatedly, as derived from 
rahat, a form of religious poetry, i.e. the founder of the family specialized 
in the composition of this type of liturgy. 
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certificate from the Cairo Geniza to the effect that there was 
no objection to the proposed marriage of a certain couple 
was published by Professor D. H. Baneth, and more certificates 
of this type have been found by the present writer. If, as we 
have assumed, Wuhsha died shortly after iioo, our document 
would thus belong approximately to the ii2o's. This is 
confirmed by circumstantial evidence. On the one hand, four 
persons involved—namely Wuhsha herself, her confidant the 
cantor Hillel, the Nasi, who expelled her from the synagogue, 
and the proprietor of the house in which she lived, were all 
dead. On the other hand, they are referred to in a way which 
shows that they had been well known to the three judges to 
whom the testimony was given. Wuhsha's action described in 
this document seems to imply that she was not above suspicion 
of having had relations with another man as well. 

On top of her misbehavior, Wuhsha contracted a marriage 
with her lover before a Muslim notary. This was done most 
probably because Hassun had a wife in his native city of 
Ascalon who was not prepared to grant him a divorce, in 
which case the Jewish authorities would not permit him to 
marry another wife. A contract made before a Muslim notary 
corresponded to all intents and purposes to a modern civil 
marriage, and, as we know from other Geniza records, was of 
course ostracized by the rabbinical courts and liable to lead to 
excommunication. Wuhsha must have rescinded the contract 
later on, for otherwise Hassun would partly have inherited 
from her. According to Muslim law, no testator is empowered 
entirely to disinherit statutory heirs. 

A last point: Wuhsha lived in an apartment house, not in a 
home of her own. For a woman of her financial capacity this 
was extremely uncommon. We can explain why her father— 
unlike most Jewish fathers of that time—did not leave her a 
house or part of a house. (We remember that Wuhsha had 

Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, Hebrew Volume, New York 
i 95 o> PP- 75/6 and 84. 

Cf. Mediterranean Society (see Note 2), Chapter VI. 
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two sisters and, at least, one brother). He originated from 
Alexandria, and might have hved only a short time in Old 
Cairo. But if Wuhsha had ever married, it would have been 
strange that she should not have acquired a home, for even 
brides from families with modest means usually brought into 
marriage a house or a part of it. Thus, it is rather safe to 
assume that Wuhsha never married. Why a rich girl who was 
able to bear a child should not have married is hard to explain. 
Could her successful business have made her too independent ? 

In a number of Geniza documents from the first half of the 
twelfth century there are references to relatives of a woman 
called Wuhsha. Since, however, in none of these cases is she 
referred to as the broker, while in two of them the person 
mentioned cannot be identical with the business woman 
forming the subject of this paper, for the time being those 
documents should not be taken as an indication of the par¬ 
ticular popularity of our Wuhsha. 


Wuhsha's Will Translated above, p. 229 ff. TS Arabic 4, fol. 5. 

na nr)22i 1 

hVkViVk 2 

'n n‘’K» 3 

linnVK fns? p 4 
pVn 3 iin 5 

pnnVK tns; p 'an powD ‘’ddkVi 6 

am 7 

riDnVai 'Kn no^D naaKVi 8 
1 n pVn m Kin 9 

nm nnr) nVKi nikD 10 

11 

'KiT nDKVi 12 

'an ini2;s;i nwD niKaaVVi 13 
'an ini 2 ;s 7 lasaa o‘’KaDVVi 14 
'KaT noM n’ln^pVK nD‘’aDVi nm no‘’aDVi 15 
Kn‘’D np‘’i n^’T Kna nnb nnij;*’ (: matop mm^a) le 
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'3 TOS? 

^2^)^3 'in inirs? nni?'?’? sst-i i 
'i«n no »3 «ior nni*? sssi’i 2 
'n noaD onia inxi '73 nji’idn'? sst-i 3 
na’oi pNin mnNpVxs nan’'? siai’i 4 
na n' 7 ai p na’ n' 7 a “i*?! »’ai 5 
'iVx’s nmana ’n ’aVs pnaVs ’Vs? e 
’V sai ]inaVK mw ’aas?' 7 K pxmK 7 
’ts ?3 nV a’sw ]a Va las’ an’Va s 
pmVN fna anaai mpaVK p 9 
pVssNai naaaTKaaon 10 
’Vx pjKsi’ pnaVK N’Kpa p ^Vt 11 
'I’T n’Ka nnVa im ’V ’iVn I’aVx 12 
'I’T pDi naao ’Vxi ’aa msKn ’n 13 
aa ax’nax ao aia ’V na’ai xs’x 14 
©asi faai p p ’V xpa’ xa a’ai 15 
na’atpa ’aViV aa bsan’ aoai le 
mtrx iVai s?xa ]x xaaaax xix 17 

'1 aiaa 

npnV aVVxa ax’aVxi pi "[Vt aVoa’ i 
o’xiaVV ^Vt *isi pa ^V^ Vap nVix 2 
n’loVxa '[’SSI D”iaVVi asaa 3 
a’loVxa ’axai ’Va asp’ aaxVx »)SiVxi 4 
’aa (lai: ]piaa) axiai ’axiai ’ax am 5 
’ixVpoaVx [lott a’axV asa’ xVi 6 
l’aj?’ai xVa xa mnxi nan ^Vt [a 7 
’aVi pnV p 'I’T pxaaa mia ’V s 
mba aa aV asaa aiaaaVx aVix 9 
’j?xaVxi ’asVx asVa’ xa aVai p 'xn 10 
« 1 s 3 Vx a’loVxa ^’ssi a”ia’ 7 ’ 7 i o’xaaVV 11 
aaaa? xa ’Va ’VaxV aaxVx *isiVxi aaa 12 

XS’X 13 

’I’xia’D na”aVx 14 
1 fxiVx [’aVx p/'i’T ]’oaa ’isai is 
^V^ p ’V xaab’ 16 


asa p *1011 / 
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’j?’ 3 T 'Nn nnoa nsVai 'nh nnoa ain 17 
'NH HHoa "WBBi fHKina ■’'?» ap'ism is 
pNina aNj? 3 i inNjna ’p'-aT ’rnaa 19 

'1 aias? 

nsao ’Vn 'xn rmoa nnon nodi 1 
’awii I’VNJsn s’Nim maNm 2 
Nia’i ’rnsn ’Vn Vsn ]n ’Vn Nns 7 '’a 3 3 
pas’ 'I’T I’oaaVN ja Vss xai nap 4 
nnja Va is'ia’ nVx j'’ 3 NTn' 7 N ■’Va 5 
: nn^N*?!! nasia aon e 
’s nnnanx ip ’Vai ’V nVx 7 
xnNsnpaa Vaa’ maVN s 
riNap’i nB?a a aaVa'?^ 9 

naVa’ |n n'?^'' xa nxVaVxi x'lpaVx 10 
pa’V DVaa'7'7 asT' xan xai n'? aar 11 
nVas ja n"? aoT-i mia n’pa 12 
anxm n aiaox *?a’B n*? xa 13 
■jwVxi ]n nn n’ xa aon 14 
nam nnaVx pxmx*?x ’b ainaa'rx is 
“ptt^Vx oaa ainaa pnxa •’■’xVax le 
nna oaai arx ^a maia nx 17 
nxanpx’Va Via’ is 

Testimony that Hassun of Ascalon was the father of the ille¬ 
gitimate son of Wuhsha the Broker 

Translated above, p. 236 ff, v. TS 10 J 7, fol. 10, 

nB’ ana (?) onaVx xVa lax noa mnn px X 3 '’' 7 X isn 1 
nnVn amaa pxi xi't p nnun ai ptn n’Vaa nn iptn 2 
nVan ^x ’Vx nia nVVx '’sn ntiVx jtn'rx nia nia ’hx Vxpi xnna 3 

nl’bx 

pon aa napi ’uxb (?) nT’sa inaa xa nV nVxpi n'rxbn'rx nirmVx 4 
]x la nixaTB xixi paVoa’rx hia] nia xiaxnai nia np’ra npi 5 
npaoVx ’B naoVx p “ixn n niaxo mxai nbibx anai'’ e 
"iVip ns’ ’nn naa loaa’ p 'bVi ’sax xn*? VxpB /T’lxpiB’rx 7 
np mxBi xnVip nnns nn naa xmoaa pinx na’nB s 

16 
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pon •’ItVk p Kin KmaK ivo iriKn nVnn 9 
k^sVq i‘’‘’pKny'?K no‘»aD •’Vk iidd dik dv ‘’D nVu khsk 10 
pnK K1K1 no^’iD^K p KnnDK Vt K‘’t2;3VK Kna dVis; 11 
KK‘’K iKm nn‘’n:2^K niKnti^VK niKna ini2;Ki :s;‘’^ 3 i 12 

int2;i ii pDn *ior i‘’a pDn p&Vn hn») hk^iVk i‘’:s;o laK 13 
hVVk ‘’Ki nDo^K p n* 7 ^K nnn ii:? did VKpi Kan*’ pa 14 
hVkVi'^k nts^m^K dikdi paoi |kdt m» n^KpVK ‘’D nas; 15 
inK ‘’Vk nVta dk*’K^k •’kVih *»& KnaKi ikiVk kVs 7K ‘’D pen le 
DMiaK ‘’VkI •’Dl^DKD^K p |KTn^K pD Vk IKa laK |KDOVk 17 

i^KDnK an^ n^Kpi ^nn^aVK p fjna^nVK ‘’OipaVK is 
Kns7)o panK^K irVoD naKn *»& r)*’aVK *’Vk *’a??D i^Vdk i9 
Dw»i T’aa |Ki Kmaa? la^Kp pon nai 20 

The Papyrussammlung Erzherzog Rainer in the Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, no. H 31, contains a 
large fragment of a document in which Wuhsha, the Broker 
makes a gift to a woman called Sitt al-Husn (''Beauty'') 
and also releases her from any obligation resulting from 
previous business connections between the two. Wuhsha's 
son, Abu Sa^d, is also referred to. Unfortunately, only the 
legal verbiage, as well as the names of the witnesses and 
judges, but not the details of the gift and the release have 
been preserved. 
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Friendship as a social institution and spiritual 
bond, and not merely as a more or less passing 
human relationship, was known to various civiliza¬ 
tions. From the Bible we might remember that 
King David had an official companion styled 
^‘friend of the king,” and so did his son King 
Solomon.^ Their eldest sons, the crown princes, 
too, had their official friends whom they consulted 
in difficult hours.^ The friendship between David 
and Jonathan, the son of King Saul, is to be 
understood against this background. Jonathan, the 
crown prince, chose David as his permanent com¬ 
panion, because, as the Bible says, he loved him 
as his own self,^ an expression echoed in the 
writings of the Greeks, and later the Arabs. Jon¬ 
athan, the Bible tells us, stripped himself of his 
robe, his armor, his belt, and his sword, and put 
all this on David. Jonathan’s attire represented 
his personality. By donning it, David became 
Jonathan, the two fused into one. This formal act 
of the conclusion of a friendship had a name. It 
was designated by the term ‘‘covenant,” bent, 
the same word that the Bible uses for the bond 
between husband and wife.^ 

Besides this formally concluded friendship be¬ 
tween two individuals the Bible knows of groups 
bound together by ecstasy and prophetic rapture 
induced by music. We read about them in the 
stories of Samuel and Saul. The procedure of 
initiation into the group was the opposite of what 
we have just met with in personal friendship. 
The novice was expected to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the group, to be seized by the 
spirit, until he forgot himself and threw off all his 

1 David’s friend: 1 Chronicles 27: 33, in a list of 
officials and dignitaries. In 2 Samuel 15: 37, and 16: 
16-17, conceived as a friend owing special allegiance. 
Solomon’s friend: 1 Kings 4: 5. This “friend” was a 
son of the prophet Nathan to whom Solomon owed his 
throne. 

2 Amnon, the firstborn of David: 2 Samuel 13: 3. 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon: 1 Kings 12:8. His friends 
became his servants who “stood before him.” 

^1 Samuel 18: 3 See ibid. 18: 1—4. 

4 Malachi 2: 14. 


clothing, piece after piece, and stood naked among 
the prophesiers day and night; in other words, he 
divested himself of his individuality, he became one 
with the group and was possessed by the spirit.® 

Within the group there was room for formal 
personal friendship, namely between master and 
disciple, between the leader of the group and his 
prospective successor. The First Book of Kings 
tells us that the future prophet Elisha originally 
was a farmer, himself ploughing his fields and 
supervising the work of his farmhands when the 
prophet Elijah, as was his habit, appeared sud¬ 
denly and cast his mantle upon him, meaning, 
as in the case of David and Jonathan, that the two 
had become one.® A similar act was performed in 
the Biblical wedding: the bridegroom spread his 
robe, or rather the skirt of his robe, over his 
future life-companion, symbolizing what is written 
in the Book of Genesis: “They become one 
flesh.” ” 

I have presented the Biblical material on formal 
friendship in some detail because, as we recognize 
today more and more, it is illustrative of the ancient 
Near East in general. The medieval Near East, 
the one dominated by Islam, was an extremely 
complex and diversified civilization inasmuch as it 
absorbed the traditions not only of the ancient 
Near East, but those of the Greeks and, of course, 
the pre-Islamic Arabian nomads as well. The social 
history of this civilization, formerly somewhat 
neglected, has aroused much interest during the 
last two decades. Formal friendship, by which I 
mean a fixed, lasting, and strongly emotional 
relationship cutting through the bonds of family, 
clan, or tribe, and mostly called siihba in Arabic, 
was a typical phenomenon of this Near Eastern 
medieval civilization, tinged by Islam. 

In this paper I shall try to study this institution 
as it was practiced among the common people. 
For such an undertaking we have an excellent 
source in the documents of the so-called Cairo 

5 1 Samuel 10: 5-6, and 19: 20-24. 

6 1 Kings 19: 19-21. 

" Genesis 2: 24. See Ruth 3:9. 
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Geniza,® a treasure trove of manuscripts written 
mostly during the tenth through the thirteenth 
centuries and found originally in Old Cairo. At 
that time Old Cairo was the hub of the Islamic 
world. The Mediterranean and the India trades 
converged there.® Therefore, the Geniza con¬ 
tains information about major sections of the 
medieval Near East. The writers and recipients of 
these letters and documents were mostly, albeit not 
exclusively, Jewish. But most of the material is 
written in the Arabic language, and, as the terms 
used prove, the social notions expressed in it, were, 
as a rule, not specific to any particular group, but 
belonged to the general environment of the writers 
concerned. 

The unique value of this material for the his¬ 
torian consists, of course, in its documentary 
character; it represents life, unlike books, where 
the personality of the author, his knowledge, aims, 
and capacities come between reality and the 
reader. 

Before trying, however, to discuss what the 
Geniza tells us about formal friendship, I must 
survey, if only in the very barest outline, what 
Arabic literature has to teach us about the subject, 
so that the Geniza material may be seen in its 
proper perspective. 

Friendship was of little import in the heroic 
age of the Arabs, in pre-Islamic Arabia. Pre- 
Islamic poetry contains some noble verses on 
friendship,^® but we would look in it in vain for 


8 Pronounced ghcneeza. About the Cairo Geniza as a 
source for social history see S. D. Goitein, A Medi¬ 
terranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo 
Geniza (University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1967) 1: pp. 1-28, 395-400. 

9 For the Mediterranean trade see A Mediterranean 
Society 1: pp. 148-352, 437-490. A collection of three 
hundred and forty documents from the Cairo Geniza 
related to the India trade is being prepared for pub¬ 
lication. A preliminary report in S. D. Goitein, Studies 
in Islamic History and Institutions (Leiden, 1966), pp. 
329-360. 

1 found this pair of verses rather impressive: 

“Make friends with noble men, 

If you can find a way to their friendship. 

And drink out of their cup. 

Even if it is poison right down to the dregs.” 

T. Ndldeke, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Poesie der 
alten Araber (Hanover, 1864), p. 79, calls this “ein 
herrliches Verspaar.” The poet happened to be Jewish, 
but there was no substantial difference between Jewish 
and pagan pre-Islamic poets. The term for concluding 
a friendship, used here twice, is ikhd\ literally, “taking 
as brother,” see note 14, below. 


a pair like Achilles and Patroclus, on whose 
brotherly love the whole story of the Trojan war 
was geared. 

We learn about the social institution of the 
boon companions, nadtm, mostly two, who shared 
the revelries of a poet or hero and served also as 
his lookouts and guards on his amorous nightly ad¬ 
ventures.^^ These two boon companions are men¬ 
tioned, however, most prominently in stories about 
the Arab kings of Hira, who were under Persian 
domination.Thus it is likely that the nadim, 
together with the wine and the singing girls, came 
to the Arabs from Persia, where, as we shall 
presently see, the ancient Near Eastern institution 
of the friends of the kings had remained fully 
alive. 

The negligible role of friendship in pre-Islamic 
Arabia is to be explained by the preeminence of the 
bonds of blood and kinship. Or, as the Arab 
poet has explained it: 

Take for your friend whom you will in the days of 
peace. But know that when fighting comes your 
kinsman alone is near.^^ 

Formal friendship, suhba, came into the Arab 
world with religion, with the Islam of Muhammad. 
Conversion was conceived as a personal bond 
between the new believer and the founder of the 
religion. It was symbolized by a handclasp, the 
joining of hands by which the ancient Arabs used 
to confirm a contract or a convenant. Muham¬ 
mad’s adherents were called his friends or com- 


The institution of the boon companions was so well 
established that many a poem would open with an address 
in the dual number to two anonymous persons. The most 
famous case is, of course, the Mu'allaqa, or prize poem, 
of Imru’u 1-Qays, the father of pre-Islamic poetry, 
whose introductory phrase qifd nabki, “you two,, stand 
still, let us cry,” has become a catchword for classical, 
outmoded poetry to the young Arab today. 

12 The first such pair were the two companions of 
Jadhima, a vassal of Ardashir, the founder of the 
Sasanid dynasty, see R. A. Nicholson, A Literary His¬ 
tory of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1956 [reprint]), pp. 34- 
35. The interesting point in this story is that Jadhima 
originally had been too proud to admit anyone to his 
drinking bouts except two stars, which implies, of course, 
that the two boon companions had been a long-estab¬ 
lished institution. The most illustrious (and notorious) 
king of Hira, Mundhir HI (sixth century), ordered his 
two boon companions to be buried alive. The ceremonies 
performed at their tombstones gave rise to a famous 
story of a pair of pre-Islamic heroes, see R. A. Nicholson, 
A Literary History, pp. 43-44. 

Hamas a of Abu Tammdm, ed. G. Freytag (Bonn, 
1828 ff.), p. 327. See also R. A. Nicholson, Literary 
History, p. 84. 
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panions, ashdh, or, in relationship to each other, 
brothers, ikhwdn}^ 

From that time on, spiritual bonds of the great¬ 
est variety became the base of sustained personal 
relationships transcending family attachments, the 
strongest being those connected with Islamic 
mysticism known as Sufism. According to the 
developed theory of Sufism only a specific and 
lasting relationship with one single master can 
initiate a novice properly into the Path of Truth. 
It cannot be learned from books, nor by changing 
from one master to another.The most sublime 
stage of this relationship is the self-eflfacement of 
the disciple in his master, as when JalM ad-Din 
Rumi, the greatest mystical poet writing in the 
Persian language, concluded his poems not with 
his own pen name, but with that of his master.^® 
The two symbolic acts of initiation practiced by 
the ancient prophets of Israel, namely, the cloth¬ 
ing of the novice with the mantle of the master 
and, conversely, the throwing away of all clothing 
in the ecstasy induced by music, were most prom¬ 
inent features of Sufi life, but there is no historical 
connection between these ancient Near Eastern 
and medieval Near Eastern practices. 

The matter was different with regard to another 
type of formal friendship, the friends of the kings. 
The Persian dynasty of the Sasanids continued this 
ancient institution, similarly to what the Hellenistic 
rulers and Roman emperors had done before. The 
Muslim ideas about kingship were largely molded 
by the Sasanid heritage, wherefore the problem of 
the friends of the kings is copiously ventilated in 
Islamic literature.In a most remarkable mem- 

‘The true-believers are brothers,” Koran 49: 10. 
Also 9: 12. In order to emphasize that the new 
brotherhood of religion cut through the bonds of tribal 
allegiance, the prophet Muhammad concluded formal 
brotherhood between each Muslim member of his own 
tribe and one of the Muslims of Medina, to where he 
emigrated. This was called ikha, see n. 10, above, and 
n. 22, below. 

An idea to be found in many works on Sufism, 
especially in the concluding chapter of al-Qushayri’s 
Risala, which is superscribed: “Instruction for the 
Novice.” 

^^See now the important article “Djalal al-Din al- 
Rumi” by H. Ritter and A. Bausani in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam {second edition, Leiden, 1965) 2: pp. 393-397. 
This self-effacement of the great poet in his master, an 
almost obscure man, is the more remarkable as recent 
discoveries have proved how deeply JalM ad-Din was 
indebted to his own father, an outstanding author. See 
A. J. Arberry, “Jalal al-Din Rumi,” Islamic Studies 1 
(Karachi, 1962) : pp. 89-105. 

Our knowledge of Sasanian history is derived to a 
very large extent from Islamic sources. This fact makes 


orandum submitted to JMansur, the second Abbasid 
caliph (754-775), called “Book of Companion¬ 
ship,’’ a Persian nobleman, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, sur¬ 
veys the types of persons who should become a 
caliph’s intimates. I have discussed this memoran¬ 
dum in my book Studies in Islamic History and 
Institutions under the title “A Turning-point in the 
History of the Muslim State.’' “Turning-point,” 
because it was not the aristocrats recommended by 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', but the technocrats so much 
more needed by the Muslim state of those days 
who finally became the caliph’s confidants. 

A third source for thought on friendship in 
Islam was Greek philosophy and rhetorics which 
reached the Arabs in many different ways. The 
most detailed exposition of the topic is found in 
Miskawayh’s book named “Training of the Char¬ 
acter,” the classical and most influential treatise on 
Islamic ethics. Man is by nature a social being. 
Consequently, his intrinsic and highest destination, 
spiritual perfection, can be reached only through 
association with a congenial friend.^® 

It is a law of sociology that notions alive in the 
upper classes filter down in the course of time and 
through adequate transformation to the broader 
masses of the population. As the writings of the 
Cairo Geniza show, it was not different with the 
idea of suhba. Terms coined for the description 
of this relationship by religion, statecraft, or phil¬ 
osophy, became part and parcel of the daily speech 
of the common people. Suhba itself became a 
most important institution; it was indeed the 
organizational backbone of international trade. 


research in the Iranian influence on Islam extremely 
complicated, or, as G. E. von Grunebaum has put it: 
“In some ways, the Persian components of Islamic 
civilization are more difficult to separate out than the 
Hellenic precisely because they are more fully integrated 
and have become effective on so many levels.” The Cam¬ 
bridge History of Islam (Cambridge, 1970) 2: p. 501. 

S. D. Goitein, Studies (see n. 9), pp. 149-167. See 
“Ibn al-Muqaffa‘” in Enc. of Islam‘S (1968) 3: pp. 883- 
885, by F. Gabrieli. 

^^Tahdhih al-Akhlaq, ed. C. K. Zurayk (Beirut 1967), 
who provided also an English translation (Beirut, 1968). 
French translation by Mohammed Arkoun, Miskaivayh, 
Traite d'Ethique (Damascus, 1969). See also: M. 
Arkoun, Contribution a Vetude de Vhumanisme arabe au 
ivfxeiecle: Miskawayh, philosophe et historien (Paris, 
1970). A contemporary of Miskawayh, at-Tawhldi, 
wrote a treatise on friendship, which is deeply influenced 
by Greek thinking. An excellent study of it is found in 
Marc Berge, “Une Anthologie sur Tamitie d’Abu Hayyan 
at-Tawhldi,” Bulletin d'Etudes Orientates 16 (Institut 
Frangais de Damas, Damascus, 1961), pp. 15-58. 
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Let me explain. Because of the enormous risks 
involved, people normally partook in many differ¬ 
ent business ventures simultaneously. Above and 
beyond these, however, any respectable trader had 
a sfdiib, or friend, on the other side of the sea 
who acted for him not merely as legal and business 
representative, but as his confidant in every re¬ 
spect. The list of services to be rendered by a 
silliib was interminable. I have drawn up such a 
list, a rather longish one, in my book A Mediter¬ 
ranean Society, Volume I, but it could still be ex¬ 
panded. The suhba was formally concluded and 
formally dissolved, and the words used in the 
correspondence were terms of friendship rather 
than of business. Often the suhba was based on 
a relationship of master and disciple, that is, a 
fledgling overseas trader left his home town, 
worked for some years under the guidance of an 
established merchant overseas, and, in gratitude 
for this education, as it was called, became his 
silhib after his return to his native city. In the 
India trade, every consignment sent to a sahib 
was accompanied by presents, as appropriate be¬ 
tween friends. Since this custom was not practiced 
in the Mediterranean trade, it must have been 
learned by the Muslims and Jews from the 
Indians.^^ 

A particular type of commercial friendship was 
the institution of the travel companion, rajlq, men¬ 
tioned in numerous documents and letters, but not 
yet sufficiently investigated with regard to its ori¬ 
gins and history. People endeavored to travel in 
groups, large or small, but each individual traveler 
was specifically connected with another one by 
far-reaching bonds of mutual responsibility. Each 
was supposed to know the sums of money and 
description of goods carried by the other, to look 
after him in the frequent cases of illness or other 
mishaps, and to take care of his possessions after 
his death. The thirteenth-century Spanish Mus¬ 
lim writer Ibn Sa^id takes it for granted that a 
traveler would be imprisoned, beaten, and tortured 
when his rafiq died, because the local authorities 
would assume that the latter had left money with 
him.^^ A Yemenite Jew, writing from Jerusalem 

20 Details in A Mediterranean Society (see n. 9) 1: 
pp. 164-169. The relationship is described there as 
‘‘Friendship” or 'informal cooperation” in order to dif¬ 
ferentiate it from the various forms of partnerships and 
commendas, which were concluded through legal docu¬ 
ments issued by a court or a notary. 

21 A Mediterranean Society 1: pp. 347 and 489, nn. 9- 
13, where further details about the institution of the 
rafiq. 


at the beginning of the same century, reports in¬ 
deed that the government had confiscated all the 
belongings of his dead travel companion and that 
he was in great fear because of this.^^ I have not 
found in the Geniza a contract on travel com¬ 
panionship and do not expect to find one, for it 
was a relationship of personal confidence com¬ 
parable to the suhba, not a legal obligation—de¬ 
spite the disastrous legal consequences it could 
sometimes have for a surviving rafiq. 

In order to illustrate the intimate character of 
the commercial suhba, I reproduce here a passage 
from a letter written around 1020 in Qayrawan, 
then the capital of the country known today as 
Tunisia, by a merchant and communal leader to 
his correspondent in Cairo who had broken with 
him: 

I am writing to you my elder—may God protect you 
from what one fears and grant you what makes one 
happy—at the end of the month of Av [July/August 
when the last ships of the season sailed for Egypt.] 
I am sound in body, but sore in mind because of the 
absence of your letters, and because you neglect me 
and turn your mind from my affairs. All the 
caravans of the land and the ships of the sea have 
arrived, but I have not seen any letter or commis¬ 
sion for me. Even more so: in the letters received 
from you by our friend So-and-so—may God keep 
him—no mention is made of me. 

Now, my lord, you know well that it is a gift of 
God to be favored with affection and to be close to 
the hearts of friends, as it is said [Genesis 39: 3-4] : 
“The Lord caused all that Joseph did to prosper in 
his hands; so Joseph found favor in his master’s 
sight.’^ If this heavenly favor is withheld from a 
man, he is forgotten by his friends, and consideration 
for him becomes slender. When things come to this, 
a believing man should not make accusations of being 
neglected and slighted, but thank God, as we must, 
for both happiness and distress. In short, God is to 
be praised for everything. I have made it incumbent 
upon myself not to trouble you by asking you to 
write to me or to do any business for me, as I feel that 
this might be a burden for you. Thus, let us wait 
pcitiently for a turn of fortune, when our friends will 
again be the same as they used to be, if God will.-^ 

This letter, like most of the Geniza letters, is 
written in Arabic language and Hebrew char¬ 
acters. Another letter of renunciation, written in 

22 University Library Cambridge (England), Taylor- 

Schechter Collection 13 J 21, f, 5, 11. 15-18, edited by 

S. D. Goitein in Harel (Tel Aviv, 1962), p. 146. This 
Arabian Jew does not use the term rafiq, but writes 
kunt miiakhl, “I concluded a brotherhood,” see n. 14, 
above. 

23 Taylor-Schechter 12.175, ed. S. D. Goitein, Tarbis 
34 (Jerusalem, 1965) : pp. 169-174. Joseph b. Berechiah, 
Qayrawan, writes to Joseph Ibn ‘Awkal in Cairo. 
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most beautiful Arabic characters, contains far 
stronger wording. The writer had for some time 
considered giving up the friendship—similar al¬ 
legations are made in other letters of renunciation 
—but the latest misdeeds committed against the 
writer by the recipient and his son had made the 
measure full. After all this, one is astonished to 
read on the reverse side: “Carry this letter to my 
intimate friend, the friend of my soul.’’ No name 
is on the address, which was regarded in those 
days as an indication of greatest intimacy. 

The letters just referred to originated in the 
eleventh century. A formal contract of friendship 
between scholars is known to me only from a far 
later period. It was written in Cairo on January 
2, 1564. The two partners conclude the pact for 
their own lifetime and that of their children and 
children’s children; they will pray in the same 
synagogue (which means that they will meet at 
least twice a day all their lives) ; and, perhaps most 
important for them, they will lend each other any 
book they might possess for a duration of twenty 
days for the purpose of study or copying and will 
never conceal from each other any book they 
have.^® 

Similar contracts from the thirteenth century are 
referred to in Hebrew literature from Germany^® 
and Spain.^^ Therefore, I assume that we have 


24 Taylor-Schechter Arabic Box 41, f. 53. This letter 
and the one referred to in n. 23 are translated in full in 
the present writer’s Mediterranean People: Letters and 
Documents from the Cairo Geniza Translated info Eng¬ 
lish 2 (in preparation for the press). 

25 MS Firkovitch II 236, f. 5, ed. Jacob Mann, Texts 
and Studies in Jewish History and Literature (Cincin¬ 
nati, 1931) 1: pp. 472-474. 

26 J. Mann, loc. cit., pp. 453-454, quotes the ethical will 
of Judah b. Asher b. Yehiel (born and bred in Germany, 
thirteenth century, emigrated to Spain), who reports that 
his grandfather was bound to a friend by a covenant 
which comprised also partnership in the religious merits 
accruing from a pious life. When, as was the custom, 
Yehiel’s coffin was opened before being lowered into the 
grave, his friend reminded him to make sure of their 
common share in Paradise, whereupon a look of joy lit 
the dead man’s face. That will is available in an English 
translation in Israel Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills 
(Philadelphia, 1926) 2: p. 187. 

27 Dr. Meir Benayahu, author of Azulay (Jerusalem, 
1959, where, 1: pp. 16-17, the later contracts of brother¬ 
hood are discussed) drew my attention to a pact of 
friendship made in Cordova, Spain, in 1317, where Jacob 
b. Hananel (Siqilli) and Hezekiah undertake to emi¬ 
grate jointly to the Holy Land. On this pact see Alfred 
Freimann, “Ascher ben Jechiel,” Jahrbuch der Juedisch- 
Literarischen Gesellschaft 12 (Frankfurt, 1918) : p. 281 
(reprint, p. 45). The text of this highly interesting pact 


here a general medieval phenomenon common to 
the Christian and Muslim worlds. I shall be grate¬ 
ful for relevant non-Jewish references. 

I conclude with the strangest item about friend¬ 
ship found thus far in the Geniza, a book of 
divination, written in the unmistakable hand of a 
prominent lawyer and court clerk who was active 
between 1066 and 1108. He claims possession of 
secret methods for guiding those seeking his ad¬ 
vice and not being in need of horoscopes and 
astrological computations. Here are answers to 
three queries about friendship found in different 
parts of the booklet. 

1. You have asked me which of the two of you 
loves his friend, sahib, more. I see that you love 
him more. May the Creator make the two of you 
love each other permanently and may not let any¬ 
one take pleasure in your failure. 

2. Know that love is from God and he has 
granted you the love of your friend. Everything 
comes from God. Therefore praise and thank him 
that he has made you beloved by him and by 
everyone. 

3. You have asked me which of the two of you 
loves his friend more. I see that the love of the 
two of you is even. May the Creator make your 
love permanent and not separate you in eternity.^® 

The reader may have wondered where homo¬ 
sexuality comes into all this. No doubt it must 
be taken into consideration. The Arabs were 
studious disciples of the Greeks and Persians in 
this matter and perhaps did not need teachers. 
This brand of friendship, too, had its formal as¬ 
pects. A poet would mention the male object of 
his love by name in his poems.^® A powerful 
ruler would have a favorite whose specific role 
was known to everyone. The Bible puts the 
death penalty on any form of homosexuality. But 
it was only natural that the environment was not 

is now easily accessible in B. Dinur, Israel in the 
Diaspora 2, bk. I (Tel-Aviv ,1965) : pp. 532-533. 

28 Taylor-Schechter Arabic Box 44, f. 54. A small 
booklet in the hand of Hillel b. Eli, about whom A 
Mediterranean Society (1971) 2: p. 231, and passim. 
The passages translated are found on fol. 3a, no. 4; fol. 
5a, no. 5; fol. 8a, no. 5. 

29 An outstanding example: Ibn Sahl al-lsra’lll al- 
AndalusI of Sevilla, a convert to Islam and famous poet, 
whose diwan, or collection of poems, has often been 
printed. He mentions his young friend Musa (Moses) 
again and again in his poems, using the whole gamut of 
the Koranic stories about the Biblical Moses in order to 
illustrate the vicissitudes of his love. See Diwan Ibn 
Sahl al-Andalust, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1967), intro¬ 
duction, pp. 46-47. 
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without influence on the Jews of the medieval 
Near East, as again is proved by the Geniza. 

As far as literary sources are concerned, the 
subject was treated extensively by J. Schirmann, 
“The Ephebe in Medieval Hebrew Poetry,” 
Sefarad 15 (1955) : pp. 55-68. Schirman quotes 
Jewish authors of the Karaite persuasion, writing 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, who deplore the 
pernicious influence of the Muslim higher classes, 
indulging in this vice, on their Jewish neighbors. 
He also points out that the admiration of the 
beautiful male youth, so common a topic in 
Hebrew poetry in Islamic countries during the 
eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, disap¬ 
pears entirely in the Spanish, Proven<;al, and 
Italian Hebrew poetry, written in a Christian en¬ 
vironment in the subsequent period.^^ 

The Cairo Geniza has preserved a detailed 
statute regulating the pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine of Dammuh, southwest of Cairo.Among 
a great many other prohibitions the statute for¬ 
bids that young men or a mature man with a boy 
should separate from the crowd, least they should 
get a bad reputation and become suspect; of what, 
is obvious.^^ Even more outspoken is a letter writ¬ 
ten on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
September, 1052. Pilgrims from Tiberias, Pales¬ 
tine, and Tyre, Lebanon, had assembled for the 
service on the fast of the Day of Atonement, the 
highest Jewish holiday, when a man from Tiberias 

so Schirman’s findings were questioned by N. Allony, 
“The Zevi (-Nasib) in the Hebrew Poetry of Spain,” 
Sefarad 23 (1963) : pp. 311-321, Allony points out that 
the passages discussed were either purely literary exer¬ 
cises, or referred to God, or were meant to be taken 
humorously or cynically (whatever that may mean). 
While it might be conceded that some of Schirmann’s 
interpretations are open to comment, the main result of 
his study can hardly be questioned. 

About this “Synagogue of Moses” on the site of 
ancient Memphis see Norman Golb, “The Topography of 
the Jews of Medieval Egypt,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 24 (1965) : pp. 255-259. 

32 Taylor-Schechter 20.117 verso, edited by S. Assaf, 
Texts and Studies in Jewish History (Jerusalem, 1946), 

pp. 160-162. 


openly made overtures to one from Tyre. The 
amorous scene led to a fist-flght between the two 
groups of pilgrims and the police had to be called 
in. The rather childish writer goes on to describe 
the subsequent pilgrimage and concludes: “Never 
did we have more beautiful holidays.” 

The two cases reported indicate that homo¬ 
sexuality was not entirely absent from Jewish 
Near Eastern society during the High Middle 
Ages, but was regarded as a despicable vice 
rather than a deadly crime. In view of the enor¬ 
mous amount of private and public correspond¬ 
ence and of legal material preserved in the Geniza 
the rarity of the references to this evil proves that 
it did not form the object of great social concern, 
while formal friendship, as we have seen, did. 

In conclusion, I wish to venture a generaliza¬ 
tion. While in the Christian West the adoration 
of female perfection led to the cult of Mary, the 
mother of the Saviour, in the Muslim East “the 
contemplation of the unbearded”^^ and the attach¬ 
ment to the master were sublimated into self- 
effacement in the image of God. The “I-Thou” 
relationship of the official religions was replaced 
by the ecstasy of identification, of loving God as 
being one’s own self: 

Oh ye who are seeking God, seeking God, 

Why do ye seek what ye have not lost ? 

There is no need for seeking. Ye are He ye are He. 

Nothing exists besides ye. But where are ye? 
Where are ye ?” 


33 Taylor-Schechter 8 J 22, f. 25, partly edited in J. 
Braslawsky, Studies in our Country (Tel-Aviv, 1954), 
pp. 120-121, who was, however, unable to read the rele¬ 
vant passage. See A Mediterranean Society 2 : pp. 168 
and 555, n. 54. 

34 This Arabic phrase (an-nasar ila 'l-murd) is the 
technical term for the inducement of mystical rapture by 
friendship with a beautiful youth. The majority of the 
Sufi masters strongly disapproved of this dangerous 
avenue to religious ecstasy, e.g., al-QushayrI, loc. cit. 
(see n. 15, above). 

35 Verses by Jalal ad-Dln Rumi, ed. R. A. Nicholson, 
Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabriz: (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1898) : p. 251. 
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THE CAIRO GENIZA 
AS A SOURCE FOR THE HISTORY 
OF MUSLIM CIVILISATION 


Geniza, as is well known, denotes the lumber-room of a 
synagogue or any other place in which papers covered with 
Hebrew letters were buried. For according to Jewish belief, 
which has its parallels in Muslim and Coptic customs, no paper 
on which the name of God may be found should be destroyed. 
So far, only the Genizas of a synagogue in Fustat (Old-Cairo) 
and of the nearby cemetery of al-BasatIn have been found. 
These two are called, by a common designation, «the Cairo 
Geniza». I have, however, little doubt that the many 
flourishing Jewish communities which, during the Middle Ages, 
were spread all over Egypt, from Qus and the Fayyum down 
to practically all provincial towns of the delta, have also left 
us Genizas, and I use this opportunity to draw the attention 
of future excavators and buyers of antiquities to this possibility. 

The amount of material brought to light from the Cairo 
Geniza is very considerable. The late Solomon Schechter 
estimated that he alone had brought to the University Library 
in Cambridge over a hundred thousand leaves, and I am inclined 
to believe that this is an under-estimate (^). Of these, according 

(1) According to J. D. Pearson, Oriental Manuscript Collections in the Libraries 
of Great Britain and Ireland, London 1954, pp. 26-7, the so-called Taylor Schechter 
Collection of the University Library, Cambridge, contains about 27,700 items. 
But most of these are literary texts composed of several, and sometimes of very 
many, leaves. 
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to H. Hirschfeld (^), about 12,000 are in Arabic, though mostly 
in Hebrew characters. Beside Cambridge, there exist 15 other 
collections of Geniza fragments outside Russia, five of which 
contain several thousands of fragments, while Leningrad is 
notorious for its particularly valuable Geniza treasures. It is 
useful to compare with this the numbers given by A. Grohmann 
in his recent publication called From the World of Arabic Papyri, 
Cairo 1952, pp. 2-3. Grohmann estimates that in all collections 
known to him there exist in all about 16,000 papyri and 
33,000 pieces of paper written in Arabic characters, making a 
total of some 50,000. 

As I may remark in passing, a considerable number of papers 
written in Arabic characters have also been preserved in the 
Geniza, e. g. contracts between Jews and non-Jewish partners, 
petitions to authorities, and even letters exchanged between 
Jews. The use of Arabic characters must have been very 
common among Jews ; for there have been found in considerable 
quantities transcripts of the Hebrew text of the Bible into 
Arabic script, often, curiously enough, equipped with the 
Hebrew vowel signs ( 2 ). In many communications written in 
Hebrew characters, the address or additional notes are given in 
Arabic. 

Purely Muslim material has also found its way into the 
Geniza. The University Library, Cambridge, has sorted these 
manuscripts out and keeps them in separate boxes. Recently, 
Dr. Samuel M. Stern of Oxford has discovered interesting 
Muslim items among the Geniza papers, such as the oldest 
Arabic zajal, a letter by the famous Muslim mystic Junaid 
the existence, but not the text of which had been known, and 
about 20 pieces from the chancellery of the Fatimid caliphs. 
Obviously, the Jewish secretaries working there had put them 
aside and partly used them for writing Hebrew texts on their 
backs. Even illustrated pages of Muslim manuscripts have been 
found. 

(1) Jewish Quarterly Review XV (1903), p. 167. 

(2) The reason for this strange combination is that Arabic has only three vowel 
signs, while Hebrew has ten. 
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Generally speaking, everything coming from the Geniza 
has some bearing on the mediaeval civilisation of the Middle 
East. For almost all this material was written in that part of 
the world, and mostly by people whose mother tongue was 
Arabic. I should like to confine myself, however, to that section 
of the Geniza which is most significant in this respect and to 
which therefore my colleague Professor D. H. Baneth and 
I have given particular attention : the non-literary^ documentary 
Geniza papers. During the last few years I have worked, with 
the exception of three small ones, through all the 16 known 
collections of Geniza material outside Soviet Russia, and am 
now in a position to form some idea about the extent and the 
character of the material preserved. 

The University Library, Cambridge, possesses about 
5,000 documentary Geniza papers, of which at least 3,500 are 
of considerable length and significance. The Bodleian Library 
in Oxford has a little more than 700 documents, most of which, 
at least 500, are extensive and valuable. Of the other 14 collec¬ 
tions, the most important for our purpose is the Elkan Adler 
Fund in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
Altogether, I estimate the documents in these 14 collections 
at 600 to 1000. The total number of Geniza papers of 
documentary character would thus be about 6,500, of which 
some 4,500 are self-contained units, each with some merit of 
its own. 

The vast majority of these papers is composed in Arabic. 
It is by no means easy to define when a man would prefer to 
write Hebrew and when Arabic. It seems that most letters 
concerning communal or religious affairs were written in 
Hebrew, whilst most private and all business letters are in 
Arabic. Legal deeds, except marriage contracts and bills of 
divorce, are also mostly in Arabic. 

As to the places of origin of these documents, I am not yet in 
a position to give exact estimates. The only thing I can say is 
that very many were written outside Egypt, the country where 
they were found. The order of frequency of the countries of 
provenance seems to be the following : 1. North Africa, including 
Sicily and Spain ; 2. Palestine and Syria ; 3. Iraq (mostly 
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documents emanating from the Babylonian Jewish Academies 
or the office of the Exilarch); 4. Yemen and India ; 5. Byzantium. 
Very little material has been preserved from Western Christian 
Europe. 

Comparatively few documents have survived from the 
10th century. There are not very many from the period of the 
later Middle Ages, say between 1250 and 1500. If we disregard 
the more modern papers, which are numerous (and certainly 
deserve special study), the Geniza documents are therefore a 
source mainly for Fatimid and Ayyubid times, and for the 
former they are more copious than for the latter. 

As to form and contents, I believe that more than one half 
are letters ~ public, private or business correspondence. As a 
whole, these letters are markedly different from those published 
in the various collections of Arabic papyri. They are, as a rule, 
more extensive and elaborate and far more expressive of 
sentiments and reflection. This difference certainly does not 
go back to the fact that they were composed by Jews, while the 
Arabic papyri were mostly written by non-Jews. It is the 
difference of time that counts : the average Geniza letter is 
250 years later than a letter written on papyrus. I have little 
doubt that as soon as more Arabic letters written on paper 
are published, they will prove to be more or less of the same 
character as those found in the Geniza (^). 

There may still be another reason why most of the letters 
preserved in the Geniza are different in character from those 
published so far in the collections of Arabic papyri. These last 
come mainly either from officials or from people of provincial 
towns or villages. The Geniza, too, has preserved a certain 
amount of letters from the Rif, the Egyptian countryside. 
Most of its material, however, comes from the urban, metro¬ 
politan population of the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern 
countries, and therefore from a social milieu different from 
that of the papyri. 


(1) I regret not to have seen the Arabic letters from the Hamburg Library 
published by Dr. A. Dietrich in typescript. Dr. Dietrich assured me, however, 
that they were of a type similar to that known from the Arabic papyri. 
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The second largest group are deeds and contracts, some of 
public character, such as letters of appointment, resolutions of 
public bodies, circulars or decrees of Jewish authorities, but most 
contain private transactions, such as the selling or renting of 
movable or immovable property, the granting or the payment of 
loans, the formation or dissolution of partnerships, wills and 
donations, manumission or sale of domestic servants (who often 
also act as responsible business agents) and, of course, contracts 
of marriage and bills of divorce. A marriage contract is often 
accompanied by a Taqwlm^ an evaluation of the various items 
brought in by the bride. These lists constitute a rich source for 
the knowledge of the material civilisation of the time. 

All in all it appears that in Fatimid times civil cases were 
still largely brought before Jewish courts, although actions or 
deeds made before a Kadi are often referred to. Frequently, 
and for reasons which still need clarification, the same transac¬ 
tion was made both before a Muslim and a Jewish court, or one 
part was brought before a public tribunal and a complementary 
action before a Jewish court. This interplay of Jewish and 
Muslim law revealed by the Geniza papers is indeed a fascinating 
subject for research. 

Another characteristic group of Geniza documents are pages 
from the record books of the Rabbinical courts. These minutes 
of the proceedings of the courts have always struck me by the 
vividness and lucidity with which they reproduce the depositions 
of the parties and witnesses. I understood the reasons for this 
fact when I collected letters of installation of synagogue beadles, 
who acted also as attendants to the Courts. (A similar deed 
of the appointment of the Farrash of a mosque in 967 is preserved 
in the Egyptian Library, cf. Grohmann, Arabic Papyri from 
the Egyptian Library II, 103-106). There it is made incumbent 
on the attendant to take down verbatim all what is said in court. 
The court itself normally had among its three members one 
Rabbi who was also a professional scribe and who, as we can see 
from rough copies preserved, took also notes of the proceedings, 
as they were going on. Thus we hear in these minutes people 
talk as they actually did in Old Cairo eight or nine hundred 
years ago. 
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Finally, the Geniza contains all kinds of lists, such as com¬ 
mercial or private accounts, inventories of libraries, estates, 
TasqVs^ i. e. lists of revenue, in particular from rented houses 
belonging to pious foundations, lists of donators or taxpayers, 
or of the receivers of all kinds of proceeds from public charity, 
medical prescriptions, calendars, etc. 

It goes without saying that such a vast and variegated 
material is apt to enhance considerably our knowledge of the 
mediaeval civilisation of the Middle East. As a matter of fact, 
use of Geniza material has already been made by students of 
Muslim History, e. g. by Dr. Rashid Barawl in his thesis about 
the Economic History of Egypt under the Fdtimids (in Arabic, 
Cairo 1948). Dr. Barawl had at his disposal only Jacob Mann's 
book The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid 
Caliphs (Cambridge 1920 and 1922), which is based almost 
exclusively on Hebrew Geniza papers and which, as its subtitle 
indicates, was intended to be a contribution to the political and 
social, but not to the economic history of the Jews. Not¬ 
withstanding this. Dr. Barawl was able to cull from Mann's 
book a number of interesting pieces of information. However, 
once the countless business letters preserved in the Geniza are 
published or at least adequately described, the history of 
mediaeval Middle Eastern trade, which according to the 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe (R. H. Lopez, vol. 2, 537) 
is practically an unexplored field, will be far more substantially 
known than has been the case so far. 

Let me illustrate this by some of thd conclusions which force 
themselves on the student who scrutinizes the Geniza material 
connected with the trade to India. I have paid special attention 
to this material and brought together about 140 items related to 
it. The most salient fact brought home by the Geniza papers is 
the predominance of merchants from North Africa in this trade. 
The coastal towns of East Africa, South Arabia, India and Ceylon 
were flooded with people coming not only from the bigger 
cities of the Muslim West, such as Barqa, Tripoli, Qairawan, 
al-Mahdiyya, Tlemcen, Sijilmasa, Fez, Tanger and Malaga, but 
also from small and out of the way places, such as Nafusa in 
Tripoli, Urbus (= Lorbeus) in Tunisia, and Der'a in Morocco. 
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In a stimulating essay, published in the Revue of the 
Faculty of Commerce of Istanbul University, 1952, Professor 
Bernard Lewis undertook to show that the Fatimids endeavoured 
to take the India trade out of the hands of their Iraqian rivals. 
As we learn now from the Geniza papers, we must think of 
the Fatimids in this respect as an originally North African 
Power. In addition to political and religious factors, strong 
social-economic forces must have been at work in this develop¬ 
ment. The economic history of North Africa, as seen from 
the Geniza papers, obviously was this : In the early centuries of 
Islam, North Africa was a colonial area which attracted the 
expanding merchants of Persia, Iraq and Syria. Therefore 
we find in North Africa so many Jews bearing the names of 
towns in Asia, as far as Nisabur and Samarqand, Wasit or Basra. 
From the fourth century, however, North Africa itself had 
become so rich that, in its turn, it sought expansion and found 
it in the Indian and Far Eastern trade. Thus the Fatimids 
in their effort to push eastwards could make use of the social- 
economic upsurge of their North African hinterland. 

The provenance of the India merchants is significant enough. 
Even more instructive is a study of the goods which, according 
to the Geniza, were shipped to and from India. I have made a 
provisional list which comprises 74 commodities going West 
and 103 going East. Those coming from the East can be 
classified as follows : 

A. Spices, aromatics, dyeing and varnishing 


plants and medical herbs. 36 items 

B. Iron and steel (a chief commodity). 6 varieties 

C. Brass vessels. 12 items 


This group may be a special case. I have 
the impression that North African Jews, espe¬ 
cially one, of whom we have many documents, 
developed this industry in an Indian town 
with the help of Yemenite Jewish craftsmen 
referred to in a letter, because the raw ma¬ 
terials, as well as the ingredients, of this in¬ 
dustry were shipped to India from the West. 


6 
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D. Silk and other textiles and clothes, only. 8 items 

E. Pearls, beads, cowry shells and ambergris. 4 — 

F. Chinese porcelain, Yemenite stone pots and 

African ivory. 3 — 

G. Tropical fruits, such as mangoes and coco-nuts 5 — 

Total. 74 


It goes without saying that this list does not cover all the 
exports from India and other Eastern countries known to us 
from literary sources. Thus timber was a very important item 
of export from India, but never occurs in my texts, which 
obviously can only mean that at that time Jews did not 
specialize in this commodity, although, in later centuries, the 
timber trade became one of their favourite occupations. 
Likewise, there is in the whole of the Geniza, as far as I have 
read it, not a single reference to slave trade by Jews, either in 
Indian and African or Mediterranean waters, while, in earlier 
centuries, Jews were heavily engaged in the export of slaves from 
Europe to the realm of Islam. 

As eastbound (sent from Egypt and other Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries) the following commodities appear in the Geniza papers : 


A. Textiles (including silk which, at certain periods, 

was a means of payment in the same way as gold). 36 items 

B. Vessels and ornaments of silver, brass, glass and 

other materials. 23 — 

C 4 . Household goods, such as carpets, mats, frying- 

pans, tables, etc. 7 

D. Chemicals, medicaments, soap, paper, books...... 19 — 

E. Metal and ingredients for the brass industry (see 

above). 7 — 

F. Corals (a staple article of first-rate importance)... . 1 — 

G. Food-stuffs, such as cheese, sugar, olive oil and 

raisins, linen oil for lamps, etc. 10 — 

Total . 103 — 


India and Africa exported mostly raw materials and metals, 
while the Middle East sent mostly industrial products and 
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consumer goods, which, it appears from the documents, were 
needed largely by the Westerners living out in India or Aden 
or East Africa. This situation has some similarity to the 
relations of Europe with her spheres of colonial expansion in 
modern times. 

I have allowed myself to draw some general conclusions from 
the documents referring to the India trade, for these were 
collected by me as completely as possible, copied from the 
originals in full and their contents made accessible through 
detailed indices of subject matters, terms and names. A similar 
procedure is in progress with regard to other fields of the social 
and cultural history of the mediaeval Middle East. Before 
this work is completed or at least far more progressed, it would 
be premature to evaluate fully the historical significance of 
the Cairo Geniza. For these documents normally are single, 
unrelated leaves, mostly in a poor state of preservation, and 
their interpretation presents great difficulties of palaeography, 
linguistics and subject matter. Therefore one cannot claim 
to have actually understood such a document, before one has 
transcribed and translated it and compared it to as many 
documents as possible of a similar character and coming from 
the same place and time. Unfortunately, however, the Geniza 
papers have been scattered all over the world. Even one 
single letter may have to be pieced together from fragments 
found today in three different continents (^). Thus a really full 
survey of the Geniza material will still require a considerable 
time. In what follows, I will indicate some of the fields on 
which information from this source will be forthcoming. 

Naturally, not much can be expected from the Geniza for 
political and military history. The letters often contain short 
references to major events — which mostly meant tribulation 

(1) Such is the case of a letter in which, in 1161, the Exilarch Daniel ben Hisdai 
of Bagdad confirmed Nethan’el, the Head of the Gairine Jewish Academy, in his 
office. The letter was reconstituted by S. Assaf from one fragment in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York, another in the University Library, Cambridge, 
and a third in the Antonin Collection in Leningrad. Cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies 
I, (1931), 230-5. My collection of papers concerning the trade to India contains 
quite a number of documents composed of fragments found in different collections. 
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or even disaster for the subject population —, such as the 
expansion of the Almoravids and Almohades in North Africa 
or the incessant maritime warfare and piracy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is astonishing how little reference is made to Europe, 
although these Arabic speaking Jews regularly travelled on 
Genoese or Pisan ships, and I have the impression that the 
« Rum » ships moving from North Africa to Sicily or along the 
Sicilian coast also were Italian rather than Byzantine. 
Marseille was frequented by these Jews, but, with one possible 
exception, I have not yet come across a single reference to 
visits to North Italian ports, let alone to events of general 
impact on the mainland of Europe. There are many references 
and allusions to Muslim dignitaries and other personalities all 
over the Muslim world, from Spain to Syria and from Sicily 
to Yemen. However, these references to personalities are, as 
a rule, as short as those to events. The value of both consists 
in the fact that they illustrate their topic from an angle naturally 
absent in our historical sources, namely from the view point 
of the non-Muslims. 

In some cases, more detailed descriptions of events of general 
significance are found in the Geniza papers. Thus, the 
persecution of Christians and Jews under the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim appears now under a very different light from that 
derived from the literary sources. As late as in January 1012, 
al-Hakim is praised in a Hebrew « Scroll » as a Messiah-like 
prince of justice, who protects the non-Muslims against 
unfounded accusations. The sudden outburst against Christians 
and Jews appears now as a popular outbreak against the liberal 
rule of the Fatimids rather than as a personal whim of a caliph. 
Many details about this event and its aftermath can be culled 
from the Geniza, as the reader may learn from Jacob Mann's 
above-mentioned book. Likewise, the predominant role of the 
Jewish Tustarl brothers at the Fatimid court, who came to a 
cruel end in 1048, is illustrated by many Geniza fragments 
published or discussed by Mann in the book referred to, as well 
as in his later publication Texts and Studies from Jewish History 
and Literature. The two extensive letters referring to the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099, published by 
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me in the Journal of Jewish Studies^ 1952, will be welcomed 
by the Mediaevalists, as they come from a time and a place 
from which only very few documents have survived. There 
exist many other Geniza letters coming from or referring to 
Palestine in the time of the Crusades. Two eyewitness reports 
on an attack of the ruler of Kish (Qais) in the Persian Gulf on 
Aden in 1135 are useful, as they allow us to compare the 
technique of the Arab historiographers of the time with factual 
reports {^). A hitherto unpublished fragment from Alexandria 
praises Saladin for having reduced the custom-duties for non- 
Muslims, both local and foreign, to one half, i. e. the same 
rate that the Muslims had to pay. A cryptic remark of al- 
Maqrizi, Khitat (ed. 1270), vol. I, p. 111,1. 11, possibly refers 
to this event. An interesting letter from Aden of 1202, 
published by D. H. Baneth in the J. N. Epstein Memorial 
Volume^ Jerusalem 1950, echoes vividly the tribulations which 
visited Yemen, when its ruler, Saladin’s nephew al-Malik al- 
Mu'izz, was murdered and replaced by his infant brother, 
while the Atabek Sunqur actually ruled the country. A still 
unpublished letter from Aleppo, written in December 1236, 
pictoriously describes the slaughter wrought by the «Tatars » 
in the environment of the town, especially round al-Tmraniyya, 
a place of pilgrimage for the adherents of several religions. 
« Tatars » obviously refers to the Khwarizmian bands. 

These examples, which strech over three centuries and come 
from four different countries, are apt to illustrate the type of 
information to be gathered from the Cairo Geniza with regard 
to the general course of history. It is not much, and I do 
not believe that much hitherto unnoticed material will come 
to light. 

On the other hand, it seems that the Geniza contains much 
information with regard to the working of the administrative 
machinery of the Muslim states, especially — but not exclusi¬ 
vely — as far as the non-Muslim population was affected. 
There are many references to the jdliya and some to the jizya^ 


(1) Bullelin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. XVI, 1954, 247-257. 
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two terms which mostly, though obviously not always, are 
identical and denote the special impositions to be borne by the 
non-Muslim subjects. They were by no means merely nominal 
payments, but must have constituted a heavy burden, for we 
frequently read about imprisonment in connecion with the 
jdliya both of people from the lower ranks of society and of 
sons of prominent merchants. The poor, contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of Muslim law, had to pay the poll-tax. Payment was 
made by the community, whether in towns, such as Cairo or 
Jerusalem, or in villages. As had been the case in Byzantine 
times and in the period of the Arabic papyri (^), this imposition 
under the Ayyubids had to be paid in one's place of origin, and 
everybody had to carry with him a hard'a certifying that he had 
fulfilled his duty. In addition, special permits for travel were 
necessary ; thus we read, inter alia, that when a renowned 
physician from Alexandria went to Cairo, his son was imprisoned, 
although the old man carried his bard'a with him, and there 
are several cases of persons who were ordered down from boats 
on which they had embarked, in connection with this jdliya, 
A Palestinian schoolmaster teaching in a little town in Egypt 
had to go up every year to Cairo to pay his poll-tax there to 
the Jaliyat ash-Sham, the office for Palestino-Syrians, an 
interruption of his work which (with the possible exception of 
his pupils) caused much irritation to the community. A notable 
from Ascalon, recommending a scholar from Damascus who had 
some business in Egypt, to one of his Cairine friends, assures him 
that the bearer of the letter carried with him a fully certified 
hard'a of his poll-tax, so that his hosts might be sure that they 
would incur no trouble. Obviously, the ghurabd\ the foreigners, 
caused much trouble because of their jdliya. Thus a young 
man, serving as Muqaddam or head of the Jewish community 
in a little town in Egypt, writes to his father, a Judge of the 
Rabbinical court of Cairo, that he would prefer to study instead 
of wasting his life with chanting the prayers for the villagers 
and having to look after the foreigners all the time (^). 


(1) Cf. Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library, III, 137-8. 

(2) All these details are taken from still unpublished fragments. 
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The care of foreigners was of course only one of the many 
functions of the local Muqaddam in which the central Govern¬ 
ment was interested. Normally, all the social services, such as 
provision for the poor, the widows and orphans, the sick and 
the invalids, for education and of course all religious needs, 
including burial, were left to the initiative of the community. 
This explains, why even in small places the elected Muqaddam 
had to receive authorisation from the Sultan. This detail may 
be gathered, as well as many other interesting aspects of life in 
the smaller Egyptian communities, from a number of documents 
published by D. H. Baneth in the Alexander Marx Jubilee 
Volume^ Hebrew Section, New York, 1950, 75-93. 

How far the life of the Jewish communities in general, and 
especially in the bigger towns, with their honorary and paid 
officers, their oecumenical and local leaders, their variegated 
aristocracy and their almost democratic institutions, was 
characteristic of the period in general or rather was a belated 
survival from Hellenistic and Roman times, remains still to be 
investigated. 

It would be, however, wrong to assume that Government 
did not take interest in the inner life of the non-Muslim 
communities. The Academy of Jerusalem, the highest Jewish 
religious authority in the Fatimid state, received a substantial 
grant towards its maintenance from the Fatimid caliphs, which 
gave the latter, of course, some influence on the election of the 
Head of the Academy. A recently published document has 
thrown new light on this state of affairs (^). In general, 
appointments to leading public posts required confirmation by 
the Government. But even purely religious matters were 
brought before it, for instance when the opponents to the pietist 
reforms of Abraham, the son of Maimonides, decried them as a 
ftid'a, a forbidden innovation, in a petition to al-Malik al-Adil, 
Saladin's brother and successor on the throne of Egypt (2). 

Reference has already been made to the many documents. 


(1) Gf. «Congregation versus Community», in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. XLIV, 1954, 291-304 ; a Petitions to Fatimid Caliphs ibid., vol. XLV, 30-38. 

(2) Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, Barcelona 1954, 707-720. 
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in which we see Muslim and Jewish law in operation at the same 
time. Future research into this matter will have to consider 
also the Byzantine local law of pre-Islamic Egypt, which seems 
to contain many rulings and formularies similar to those found 
in the Geniza, and obviously also in Islamic law. In some 
cases, especially with regard to immovable property, direct 
influence of Muslim juridical practice seems to be evident, e. g. 
in the strange calculation of the shares in the proprietorship 
of a house on the basis of imaginary 24 parts. This calculation 
is the same as in the Muslim law of inheritance, in which the 
shares to be divided among the heirs are reckoned in this way (’"). 
In a fourteenth century lawsuit in Bilbeis (1332), one party 
contended outright that it was customary for transactions on 
houses to be brought before a Muslim court. 

Naturally, it is economic history which will gain most from 
a careful perusal of the Geniza material. Specimens have been 
given above concerning the trade with the countries on the 
Indian Ocean. The documents referring to it are, however, 
only a small fraction of the business documents preserved. 
The prices of land, houses, rents and merchandise of all descrip¬ 
tions, its transfer from one country to another, the technique 
of business, its scope and ethos, the cost of living, the 
organisation of industrial undertakings, such as the manufacture 
of glass or sugar — all this and many other topics will find 
illustration from the Geniza. A petition to a Fatimid caliph 
in favour of a Karaite weaver employed in a state workshop in 
Damascus brings home the importance attached to the artisan 
in Muslim civilisation ( 2 ). 

Another subject on which the Geniza is particularly rich in 
material is family life. A marriage deed in that time was not 
a formulary, but a real contract. It is usually very informative 
on the economic and social position of the two parties. In 
addition to the numerous marriage contracts, many rulings 
and records of courts and, last but not least, countless letters 
deal mainly or exclusively with family matters. 


(1) Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library I, 172. 

(2) Gf. the second article mentioned above, p. 87, note 1. 
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Even a cursory perusal of the material in hand shows that 
the actual position of women was far more favourable than 
might have been gathered from the books of the lawyers and 
other literary sources. Jewish society — as befitting a tho¬ 
roughly bourgeois class — then practically was monogamous. 
In the hundreds of relevant documents studied by me, I have 
found only one single case of bigamy so far, and that in a 
provincial town (Bilbeis), in the lowest stratum of society and 
in quite special circumstances : for, as the nuptial agreement 
stipulates that the second wife should take care of her future 
husbands daughter, clearly the first wife was insane or ill or 
otherwise incapable of looking after her child. Normally a 
marriage contract — including the case just mentioned — 
contains the condition that the future husband is not allowed 
to take an additionel wife or a concubine. In the Arabic papyri, 
the wife sometimes receives the right to « dismiss » the second 
wife, if she does not please her (i). I wonder, however, whether 
the still unpublished Muslim marriage contracts, which are 
contemporary with the Geniza papers, do not contain the same 
« usual condition » — as it is called —, namely that the husband 
undertakes not to marry a second wife at all. In the Geniza 
contracts, the wife often receives the right to choose the domicile 
of the family, and the husband is not allowed to travel except 
«with her consent or on her command ». Naturally, there 
exist also contracts where the husband fixes the domicile and 
reserves for himself the right to take his wife with him on any 
travel he may undertake. To be sure, all such details were 
discussed in Jewish legal literature (the «Talmud ») already in 
Roman times, but the Geniza shows how they worked in 
practice — often to the advantage of the female partner. 

According to Jewish (Talmudic) law, a wife cannot dispose 
of her own property, as long as her husband is alive. In the 
Geniza papers we see that women often freely dispose of their 
property and that a husband, when going on travel, sometimes 
grants to his wife the right to dispose even of his own property. 


(1) Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library I, p. 72, 1. 12-4 ; p. 87,1. 8. 
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In this development I see not so much the influence of Muslim 
law than the working of social forces. 

Women frequently appear as senders of letters, but I have the 
impression that these letters were mostly written by professional 
scribes or by other men, and in two cases I was able to identify 
the handwriting of the. men who wrote letters sent by women. 
Likewise, the very tenor of letters sent to women seems to point 
to the fact that they were destined to be read to them. There 
existed, however, literate women, and in the very rare cases 
where I found letters destined for the eyes, and not the ears, 
of a wife, I was struck by the tenderness and the note of complete 
equality expressed in them. Normally, letters sent by a mother 
to her son or by a brother to his sister are more personal than 
letters exchanged between husband and wife. I have come 
across so far only of two cases of maltreatment and wife-beating 
(both in villages), but owing to the extent of material not yet 
closely studied, it would be premature to draw any conclusions 
from this fact. 

Illness looms very largely in both private and business 
correspondence. I wonder whether this phenomenon prevails 
to the same extent in the Greek papyri. It is not unusual to 
find the complaint that business could not be done because 
everybody was confined to bed, or that after treatment the state 
of the patient had considerably worsened. As today, people 
tried to be treated by a famous specialist. A detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the sick person would be sent to the great 
doctor — who often would be also a person of high social status 
— through the mediation of some notable, and the doctor 
would send his prescription back through the same channel. 
It is characteristic of this bookish civilisation that the physician 
would let his patient know according to which book of which 
famous author he treated him. 

As pointed out above, the great majority of the Geniza 
fragments are literary texts. These, together with the many 
inventories of books preserved, convey a vivid picture of the 
spiritual life of the time. They show that the educated Jews 
read not only books of Jewish content, but were lively interested 
in secular subjects, especially philosophy and science. However, 
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the literary Geniza texts are outside the scope of this article. 

Needless to say, the Cairo Geniza is also a particularly rich 
source for the history of Arab language and of the changes 
affecting its morphology, vocabulary, syntax and style. Many 
types of Arabic are found in these documents, from the 
elaborate creations, in purely classical Arabic, of the Spanish 
Jewish men of letters to plain prose bearing the imprint of 
the MaghribI, Egyptian or Yemenite dialects. Very rarely, 
however, the language becomes actually colloquial or « vulgar ». 
It is a semi-literary style bearing local colour rather than an 
undisciplined idiom. Strangely enough, some Egyptian vulga¬ 
risms which occur already in the Arabic papyri, have not yet 
been found by me in the Geniza. 

In conclusion I should like to say that the highest reward 
of the arduous task of decyphering and interpreting Geniza 
papers is the intimate insight they give us into the soul of 
mediaeval Eastern man. This is particularly so in private 
letters, but the business letters, too generally make very good 
reading. These merchants were very human, extremely polite 
and at the same time took a philosophical view about gains 
and losses. Many of them were scholars and public figures and 
some even poets. I believe, Adam Mez is right in assuming that 
the most representative propagators of the fully developed 
mediaeval civilisation of the Middle East were the merchants. 
As the documentary papers preserved in the Geniza mostly 
emanated from this class, they constitute an abundant source for 
the knowledge of that great civilisation. 

S. D. Goitein 
(Jerusalem). 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE KARIM MERCHANTS 


BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

As is well known, a first comprehensive study of the subject was made 
as early as 1937 by W. J. FischeE). It is, however, a telling testimony 
to the newly aroused vivid interest in the economic development of the 
mediaeval Near East, that no less than three extensive studies have been 
devoted to it of late, by Dr. Sobhy Labib, Professor Gaston Wiet and 
Dr. E. Ashtor respect!vely^). 

In surveying the results of the studies made so far. Professor Cl. 
Cahen arrives at the conclusion that the earliest reliable evidence of the 
existence of the Karim in Egypt is Maqrizi’s statement about it relating 
to the reign of Saladin®). 

It is the purpose of the following lines to show that we are now in a 
position to push further back into the history of the Karim, as it appears 
already in documents dating undoubtedly from the Fatimid period. 
These documents — all in Hebrew characters, but mostly in Arabic 
language — come from the so-called Cairo Geniza, whose treasures are 


1) W. J. Fischel, “Ober die Gruppe der Karimi-Kaufleute”, Studia Arabica 
I, Rome 1937 . 

2 ) Dr. Sobhy Labib, “Al-tijara al-Karimiya wa-tijarat Misr fi ]‘usur al- 
wusta”, Majallat al-jam‘iya al-Misriya lil-dirasat al-ta’rihiya, Cairo 1952 . 

Gaston Wiet, “Les marchands d’epices sous les sultans mamlouks”, Ca- 
hiers d’Histoire Egyptienne, Cairo 1955 . 

E. Ashtor, “The Karimi Merchants”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
April 1956 . 

It is also very significant that these three studies have been made independent¬ 
ly of each other. Wiet, p. 147 , remarks that his manuscript was already in the 
press, when Labib’s article reached him. However, even before Wiet’s study 
was out, Ashtor had sent in his to the JRAS. 

3 ) Arabica III, 3 , p. 339 , identical with p. 97 of the Revue Bibliographique. 
Maqrizi relates in his Suluk I, 72 - 3 , that the Karimis came to Egypt in 1181 , 
where they had to pay duties for several years. 
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now dispersed all over the world^). That repository of discarded 
writings contained a great many letters and deeds dealing with trade and 
travel between the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries^). It is most revealing to learn what they 
have to tell us about the Karim, both explicitly and by their silence. 

The first two items concern a merchant and shipowner (Nakhoda) of 
Aden, Mahruz b. Jacob, who is referred to in twelve documents. One of 
these is dated February-March 1134; however, even without that detail, 
his time could be fixed, as many other wellknown personalities are 
mentioned in the letters concerned. 

Mahruz’ center of activities was Aden and, as his mother lived there 
and as he is styled al-‘Adani, he most probably also was born in that 
town. Sometimes he is found travelling in his own ship, which followed 
the course Mangalore-Aden®), but more often he used others, e.g. one of 
the ships belonging to Madmun, the “Representative of the (Jewish) 
Merchants” of Aden, who was also the Head of the Jewish community 
of Yemen. Mahruz’ sister was married to Judah b. Joseph Cohen, the 


1) Cf. S. D. Goitein, “The Cairo Geniza as a source for the History of 
Muslim Civilisation”, Studia Islamica 11, 1955 . 

2 ) A report about these papers and their proposed edition is contained in my 
article “From the Mediterranean to India: Documents on the Trade to India, 
South Arabia and East Africa from the Eleventh and Twelfth century”, Specu¬ 
lum, Cambridge, Mass. XXIX, 2 , April 1954 . However, meanwhile the number 
of documents collected on the subject has raised from 130 (cf. ib. p. 184 ) to 233 , 
of which about 190 have direct bearing on it, while the rest contains details 
about the activities of India traders in Spain or North Africa etc. 

I am also glad to announce that the documents belonging to the Kaufmann 
Collection of the Hungarian Academy, which, at the writing of that article, 
were believed to be lost (ib., p. 183 , note), meanwhile have been found and put 
at my disposal by the courtesy of the Academy authorities. 

3 ) A most characteristic aspect of mediaeval sea traffic, emanating from the 
Geniza papers, is the rule that ships had their fixed route connecting two, or at 
most three, ports. Thus a ship, coming from Aden, would not call, after having 
crossed the ocean, at the different ports on the west coast of India — the docu¬ 
ments mention 16 —, but only at one or two. In the paper mentioned in the 
previous annotation, p. 193 , note 22 , a technical reason was adduced for this 
usage. Another factor no doubt was the endeavour to avoid the exorbitant 
port duties. In addition, I wonder whether in mediaeval, like in our own times, 
ships had not to get special permits for loading or unlaoding goods in a harbour. 
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“Representative of the (Jewish) Merchants” in Cairo, the scion of a very 
ancient family with connections in Iraq, Palestine and North Africa. 
Sometimes we find Mahruz also in Cairo, where he conducted the 
business affairs of the family, at the time when his illustrious brother- 
in-law was away (most probably in India, where he once was captured 
by pirates), while the latter’s brother — perhaps a minor lumen — 
was sent to Alexandria for supervising the expedition of goods to 
al-Mahdiya, Tunisia. 

Thus, the scene is set for appreciating the references to the Karim 
made in connection with Mahruz. One is made in a letter dictated by 
him in Aden on the very day on which he was embarking for India, 
after having returned from that country only a short time before. By 
chance, that letter, which was directed to a son of his still living brother- 
in-law in Cairo, has come down to us in two complete copies^). Among 
other items, the writer mentions in it that he had sent various presents 
or commodities ordered with a person travelling from Aden to Cairo, 
while he had bought for the addressee 60 mann of Tabashir (crystals 
extracted from bamboos^)), which he had delivered to the representative 
of the merchants in Aden, jmfiduhafi^l-Kdrim ma‘a manyard“h\ 

order to forward it “in the Karim” with whomever he found suitable.” 

Far more detailed is a reference in a fragment, which was cut out 
from a letter in order to use its blank back for writing on it some list. 
Although only a very small part of the letter is conserved, containing 
neither the name of the sender nor that of the addressee, the name of the 
former can be ascertained with certainty and that of the latter with great 
probability. For the handwriting of that letter is none other than that of 
Judah b. Joseph Cohen, the Cairine merchants’ representative referred 
to above, while the mentioning of “my brother-in-law Mahruz” con¬ 
firms the identity, which is, however, above doubt, as many letters and 
deeds have emanated from Judah’s hand during 1125-1145. The addres¬ 
see most probably was his partner in the India trade, Halfon b. Ne- 
than’el, also a member of a very high standing family, who must have 

1) Nos. 134-5 of my India Collection. Ms. University Library Cambridge, 
T.-S. 16.345 and British Museum Or. 5542 , p. 17 . 

2 ) Cf. M. Meyerhof, Un glossaire de matiere medicale compost par Mai- 
monide, Cairo 1940 , p. 84 , no. 171 , where many details about this material, 
which served as a constituent in colJyriums, tonics, astringents etc. are given. 
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been at that time — as he often was — in Aden, because the writer 
informs him that he was forwarding him his mail through a person, 
named in the letter, to Madmun, the representative of the merchants 
in that town^). 

Owing to its importance, I give the passage referring to the Karim in 
full: 

Amma l-Kdrim qad wasalani minhu kitdb min ‘ind sihri Mahrut(^ min 
Sawdkin yahki annahu 3 dldf ‘idl waqad haraj fi l-Kdrim min ashdbina 
l-Yahud 7 Mahrii^ (there follow six other names) Idgair^'). 

“As far as the Karim is concerned — I got a letter from®) it, from my 
brother-in-law Mahruz from Sawakin, telling that it contained (literally: 
it was) 3 thousand bales and that there travelled homewards^) in the 
Karim of our Jewish business friends 7: Mahruz etc., not more”. 

Five out of the six India traders mentioned in addition to Mahruz are 
known from other documents, and as one of these is from 1097, while 
another is dated ii September 1149, it is feasible to assume that our 
letter was written between these two dates, in the twenties or thirties 
of the twelfth century — which we have already known as the time of 
Mahruz’ activities. 

The situation reflected in the letter is as follows: the Cairine repre¬ 
sentative of the Jewish merchants informs his partner, who at that time 
was in Aden, (a) of the volumen of trade carried in that year by the 
Karim, (b) the names of the addressee’s business friends, who had safely 
arrived at Sawakin on their way home (to Egypt and North Africa). 
From this it follows that the Karim did not touch in that particular year 

1) Announcements of this kind are a very common feature in mediaeval 
correspondence. They were made in order to enable the receiver of such a 
message to trace his mail quickly at the arrival of a ship or a caravan. In the case 
under discussion, the addressee was expected to proceed further to the East. 
Therefore, his mail was forwarded not to him, but to the representative of the 
merchants in Aden. 

2 ) No. 221 of the India Collection. Ms. British Museum Or. 5549 , III, fol. 5 
recto, 1.6 — margin, I. 5 . 

3 ) Thus, and not “about”, which would have to be ‘anhu even in the rather 
vernacular style of the letter. 

4 ) Haraj means in the language of the India traders “coming out from the 
sea”, travelling homewards. The same usage is alive in the Arabic spoken in 
Yemen up to the present day. 
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Aden, but went direct to the East African port, either from India or 
from some port in Southern Persia, like Tiz, or in Eastern Arabia, like 
Mir bat. In the 1097 document, referred to above, we have another in¬ 
stance of ships going direct from Mirbat to the East African coast, 
without touching Aden — a practice which is in conformity with the 
conditions of sea travel of those times in general, cf. p 176, note 3. We 
cannot make out, from where the sender dispatched our letter. I sup¬ 
pose, from ‘Aidhab, which is north of Sawakin and from where one 
usually travelled from or to Aden, for the writer mentions that he for¬ 
warded the addressee’s letters; it could be, however, Cairo itself, as well. 

As can be ascertained from the names of the persons mentioned, 
another document referring to the Karim — very defective, but con¬ 
taining interesting details — is to be attributed to the same period, as 
those just discussed. In it, a man, who had travelled from Kullam 
(Quillon) westwards, but was again on his way to India, sends to his 
wife in Cairo a number of presents, including a six years old slave girl, 
pearl bracelets, Lalas^) garments, a bronze basin and a ewer. As to the 
forwarding, he says: 

wa-ana, in Id’ Allah, unfiduhum suhbat manyah{ruj fi) l-Kdrim. 

“I shall send them, if God will, with somebody, who is travelling 
home^) in the Karim.”®) 

At the end of the same letter, in a context, which is too much dam¬ 
aged to be interpreted with any degree of certainty, the writer mentions 
that a certain Abu Surur Cohen Ibn al-Dawaniqi carried for him sufra- 
tain lilma’ida, two table cloths, and other commodities 

in id’ Allah tasil ilaika fi l-Kdrim msh (. . 

“if God will, these commodities will reach you in the Karim (loaded 
on the ship?).^) 

1) Lalas or Lanas, explained by the dictionaries as a kind of red silk, occurs 
very frequently in the Geniza as an export article of India. 

2 ) See p. 178 , note 4 . 

3 ) No. 214 of the India book. Ms. University Library Cambridge, T.-S., 
New Series 723 . 

4 ) The word is tentatively complemented as malh unatan and translated 
“loaded on the ship” with the possible explanation, that the consignment re¬ 
ferred to formed part of the general cargo and was not forwarded under the 
supervision of a traveller, as usually merchandise was sent. However, I have 
not come across, so far, any passage proving such a usage. 
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Finally, in a very long letter, sent from Ma‘bar, the south-eastern coast 
of India, to Cairo at the time of Madmun, the above mentioned repre¬ 
sentative of merchants at Aden (died in iiji), a man informs his wife 
that he was sending her several items of Oriental spices and fruits, 
among them seven and a half mann of Jauza (nutmeg) 

md fi l-Kdrim mitluhd 

“the hke of which is not to be had in the Karim”i). 

Before trying to evaluate the data just collected, a few words must be 
said about the alleged occurrence of Karim in the texts published by the 
late Jacob Mann in his book The Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Fatimid Caliphs, vol. II, Oxford 1922, pp. 246/7. Mann was a very great 
scholar, but he was not an Arabist and, consequently, his renderings of 
Arabic texts, even while written in Hebrew letters, have to be used with 
caution. Thus he read the heading of the list under discussion as 
“al-dindr J’, which is, of course, senseless, and for which he suggest¬ 
ed the reading al-dahir, “adopted son”, a word which never occurs 
in the Genizatexts. Actually, the original has simply: alladiharaj, which 
means: Expenditure. For this is not, as Mann believed, a list of 
donators or taxpayers, but, at the reverse, of persons who were in receipt 
of emoluments from the community, such as rabbis, judges, scribes, 
beadles, blind or otherwise disabled people, foreigners, prisoners in need 
etc. What Mann read as Kdrimin or Kurrdm, is nothing but Hadimain 
or Huddam respectively, meaning the beadles of the two synagogues 
of Old-Cairo^). 

Coming back to the authentic Geniza texts mentioning the Karim in 
Fatimid times, the following conclusions seem to be obvious: 

(i) By the beginning of the twelfth century, al-Karim had become a 
household word in Cairo: any woman, whose husband was out in the 
Indian ocean knew that she could expect sendings forwarded by him 
“in the Karim”. 

1) India book no. 176 . Ms. Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, Adler 
Collection 2739 , 

2 ) Likewise kdrim al-kanisa on p. 246 is to be read hadim. These beadles were 
officials with many duties, comparable to, but in many respects also different 
from, those of the Farrash of a mosque. As I intend to publish a number of 
letters of appointment of such beadles, I shall be grateful for material about 
Farrashs in Fatimid times. Cf. A. Grohmann APEL II 103 - 106 . 
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(2) On the other hand, the tetm “Karimi”, K. merchant, has not yet 
been found in the Geniza with regard to Fatimid times. 

(3) The K. does not appear as a company handling goods, but rather 
as a convoy or group of nakhodas, in whose ships merchants travelled 
and goods were transported under the personal supervision of their 
owners or the owners’ representatives, just as it was the case with the 
ships of nakhodas not belonging to the K. (see, however, note 4 on 
page 179). 

(4) The K. convoy sometimes touched Aden on his way out from 
India and some times passed it by. This could have been due to navi¬ 
gation conditions (such as a stormy sea) or political circumstances (such 
as a siege on Aden)^), but it is more likely that there operated a certain 
rotating system, by which the K. one year entered the port of Aden and 
the other it did not. 

(5) When an India trader, far out on the Coromandel Coast — cf. 
above p. 180 — writes to his family in Cairo, that he was sending them a 
commodity of a quality “not found even in the K.”, this seems to show 
that the traders cooperating in the K. were renowned for the high 
standards of their wares. 

(6) The quantity of 3000 bales carried by the K. in one year — see 
above p. 178 — is very considerable. The biggest single consignment 
from the East going to Egypt, which I have come across in the Geniza 
papers was one of 60 bales of lac, weighing 100 Bahar (totallmg 30 000 
Rati; one bale (‘idl) 500 Rad). However, these were sent by two most 
prominent persons in partnership, Bilal b. Jarir al-Auhadi, who after¬ 
wards became the vizier and actual ruler of southern Yemen^), and 
Madmun, the representative of the (Jewish) merchants of Aden. The 
total of one million and a half Rati may appear to the modern reader as a 
relatively small quantity. But one has to keep in mind that the Oriental 

1) Cf. the present writer’s paper “Two Eyewitness Reports on an Expedition 
of the King of Kish (Qais) against Aden”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London 1954 , XVI/ 2 . 

2 ) This outstanding figure in the history of Yemen certainly deserves an 
article in the Encyclopedia of Islam. For the time being cf. ib. under (banu al-) 
Karam passim, in the article referred to in the prevous note, p. 248 and Os¬ 
car Lofgren, Arabische Texte zur Geschichte der Stadt Aden im Mittlealter, 
passim (cf. Index). 
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goods carried were mostly high priced luxuries, spices, drugs, dyeing 
plants etc, 

(7) On the other hand, one salient fact is being brought out by the 
Geniza papers on the Indian trade with absolute certainty: up to 1150 
approximately, the Karim by no means monopolized that trade. At the 
reverse: extremely little mentioning is made of it; against the five cases 
discussed here^), we could adduce perhaps two hundred others of 
little flotillas or single ships owned by rulers or private persons, which 
carried goods to and from India. 

(8) Nevertheless, the overwhelming importance reached by the K. in 
Ayyubid and Mamluk times may have had its roots in the Fatimid 
period. In addition to the very weight of quantity and quality, discussed 
above under (5) and (6), there might have been the additional factor of 
special Government protection. It is true that even of Madmun, the 
representative of the (Jewish) merchants in Aden, it was stated that he 
had agreements “with the rulers of the seas and the deserts”, in order to 
protect the ships and caravans owned or supervised by him. However, 
as we learn again from the Geniza papers, piracy was rampant, and there 
is a far cry from such “Himaya” agreements^) to the powerful protection 
by the Fatimid navy stationed at ‘Aidhab, which the Karim enjoyed 
according to Qalqashandi’s detailed and obviously well informed state¬ 
ment^). I am inclined to believe that this special protection had financial, 
rather than political reasons: the Karim were able to pay for it, while 
smaller traders had to put up with the vicissitudes of piracy, which was 
particularly dangerous in the Red Sea. This additional advantage may 
explain the final ascendancy of the Karim. 

(9) As to the origins of the Karim, with the scanty information 
available, we are hardly justified to try even a conjecture. However, 
it seems proper to start again the discussion about the name of this 
body of merchants. As the word is preceded by the article, it does not 
represent a proper name, but must be originally a general noun. There 
is no suitable word in Arabic carrying a meaning connected with the 

1) See Postscriptum no 2. 

2) Cf. Cl. Cahen, “Notes pour I’histoire de la Himaya”, Melanges Louis 
Massignon, 1956, Institut Fran^ais du Damas. 

3) Qalqashandi, Subh III, 524, 2-6. As the many details given show, the 
writer must have had here an old source at his disposal. 
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activities of the K. On the other hand. Dr. A. L. Basham of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, in his letter to me of 26th 
November 1956, kindly draws the attention to the fact that Tamil has a 
word kdryam, which, among other things, means “business, affairs”. 
As business with the Middle East was the main concern of the com¬ 
mercial people on the west coast of India, it is quite feasible that a body 
of ship owners and traders engaged in it should have been known — or 
perhaps even called itself — by that designation. 

(10) From this it does not foUow at all that the original members of 
that body of people were solely or even predominantly Hindus. The 
problem of the history of merchants’ corporations in India and their 
possible influence on the organisation of the trade between that country 
and the Middle East is a vast subject, which cannot be even touched 
upon here. In any case, the Geniza papers show clearly that, at least in 
Fatimid times, Hindus, Muslims, Jews and Christians worked closely 
together in the pursuit of the trade between India and the West. As 
we have seen, the Karim carried both Jewish passengers and goods, and 
there is no reason why the same should not apply to the members of any 
other denomination. The question, whether there was any considerable 
change in this respect in later periods, lies outside the scope of this 
article, which is concerned solely with the presentation of the material 
from the Cairo Geniza known to the present writer as referring to the 
K. in Fatimid times. 

Postcript. i) Mr. M. Michael, who is engaged in a Ph. D. dissertation on 
the archive of Nahrai b. Nissim, a Cairine notable and business man, who 
died in 1098, has not found, in the 150 documents copied by him so far, 
any reference to the Karim. To be sure, Nahrai did very little business 
with India; the orbit of his activities was confined mainly to Sicily and 
North Africa, Syria and Palestine and, above all, to Egypt itself. Al¬ 
though he dabbled to some extent in typically Eastern products ,such as 
camphor, pepper, brazilwood and cinnamon, he traded mainly in (a) 
linen, cotton and textiles bearing Persian trademarks, (b) wheat, oil, 
honey and other agricultural products, (c) books (Hebrew, of course) — 
an important branch of business. The absence of the Karim from his 
papers — most of which have been carefully scrutinized by now—is the¬ 
refore almost natural and no conclusions should be drawn from this fact. 
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2) After this article was already in print, I was able to identify another 
reference to the Karim in a Geniza paper stemming from the Fatimid 
period. 

In a letter, sent around 1140 from Alexandria to Aden (or perhaps 
another port of the Indian ocean), the writer says: 

(i) Wamdkunndgair (2) qtfiidnantadirak (3) ft (!) kdrim al-sana (4) waqad 
wasala kitdhak . .. 

“We expected all the time that you would arrive in ( 1 ) Karim this 
year. Instead, there came your letter ...” (India book. No. 215, Univer¬ 
sity Library, Cambridge, T.-S. Box 28, fol. 33, p. i. written upside 
down on the top of the page). 

This is the first occurrence, in these letters, of Karim without the 
definite article, which also proves that the word is not Arabic. 

Another interesting detail in that long letter is the fact that the ad¬ 
dressee, whose mother lived in Alexandria, had stayed {kdn yaskun) in 
Sarha^ a little-known anchorage-place in Yemen (see Yaqut, Geograph. 
Diet. 3, 71). One could hardly conclude from this passage that the 
Karim touched that anchorage. 

3) After the proofs of this article had been returned to the printer, 
a long letter sent from Aden to Aidhab was found by me in the uncata¬ 
logued section of the E. N. Adler Collection of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of New York. It was written in the thirties or forties of the 
i2th century. The writer, the wellknown Adenese India trader Joseph 
b. Abraham, expresses his regret that the addressee, Abu Tmran Ibn 
Nufai’, had been kept back a long time and under great hardship in 
Dahlak and continues: 

Ja-ardju anna mauldnd wa djamV al-Kdrim yakunu adraku ('■ At) dhab in 
shd’ Allah 

“and I hope that you and the whole Karim have reached ‘Aidhab, if 
God will.” 

In other Geniza papers of the time, the ruler of Dahlak — which 
corresponds approximately to modern Massawa’ — is mentioned as a 
dangerous pirate. Our letter seems to indicate that the protection of the 
Fatimid fleet was not always effective — even with regard to the Karim. 
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THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CAIEO GENIZA AS A SOUECE 
FOE MEDITEEEANEAN SOCIAL HISTOEY * 


S. D. Goitein 

Univebsitt of Pennsylvania 


The students of the history of the Mediterra¬ 
nean countries during the High Middle Ages have 
often complained about the almost complete ab¬ 
sence of archives in Muslim countries. In Europe, 
the church, the feudal lords, the cities, and the 
guilds kept their documents both as titles of right 
and for other purposes. Nothing of the kind is to 
be found in Muslim countries in that period.^ Now, 
it is possible to reconstruct the main lines of politi¬ 
cal history and to a certain extent also the life of 
the ruling class with the help of literary sources, 
supplemented by archaeology, epigraphy, and nu¬ 
mismatics, i, e, the study of extant buildings and 
utensils, inscriptions, and coins. However, social 
and economic history, especially of the middle and 
lower classes, can hardly be studied without the 
aid of documents, such as letters, deeds, or ac¬ 
counts actually emanating from people belonging 
to these classes. 

Tinder these circumstances it is most fortunate 
that a great treasure of documents, hailing from 
all over the Mediterranean countries, mainly from 
the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, has 
been preserved in the so-called Cairo Geniza.^ The 
Hebrew word gemza, like Arabic jandza (which 
means ^^buriaH^), is derived from the Persian. 
In Persian, ganj denotes a treasure, and its Bibli¬ 
cal derivative, especially in Ezra 6:1, stands almost 
for archive. In mediaeval Hebrew, Geniza, or 
Beth Geniza, designates a repository of discarded 
writings. For just as the human body, having ful¬ 
filled its task as container of the [heavenly] soul, 

* Based on a lecture read at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles, on December 9, 1958. 

^ Cf. J. Sauvaget, Introduction d Vhistoire de VOrient 
musulman (Paris 1946), p. 21, where an explanation of 
this defect is attempted. 

^ Aspects of the Cairo Geniza documents different from 
those discussed here have been treated by the present 
writer in “ The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the History 
of Muslim Civilization,’^ Studia Islamica, III (Paris 
1955), 75-91, where further literature on the subject is 
given. 


should be buried, i. e. preserved to await resurrec¬ 
tion, thus writings bearing the name of God, hav¬ 
ing served their purpose, should not be destroyed by 
fire or otherwise, but should be put aside in a 
special room designated for the purpose or in a 
cemetery. Such a room was attached to a syna¬ 
gogue in Fustat or, as it is known today. Old 
Cairo, and from there, and to a small extent also 
from the cemetery al-Basatln near the town, the 
treasures of the Cairo Geniza, under circumstances 
which have often been described,® were dispersed 
to many libraries all over the world. 

This occurred mainly during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, beginning with 1890, when 
a considerable amount of valuable Geniza papers 
was acquired by the Bodleian Library, Oxford,^ 
and culminating in 1897, when Solomon Schechter 
transferred the whole of the then still extant 
treasures of the Geniza chamber to the University 
Library Cambridge, England. In this country, a 
very important collection is found at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, brought from 
Egypt in 1896 by E. N. Adler of London. A 
smaller, but still extensive collection, whose be¬ 
ginnings go back to 1891, is preserved in the 
library of the Dropsie College, Philadelphia,® 
while the Freer Gallery of Washington possesses 
about fifty, mostly very well preserved documents, 
which were acquired by Mr. Charles L. Freer in 
Egypt in 1908. Nothing is known about the 
provenance of these papers,® but it stands to reason 
that they came from the cemetery al-Basatln, 


® See Paul E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (Oxford 1959), 
chapter 1. N. Golb, “ Sixty Years of Genizah Research,” 
Judaism, VI (1957), 3-5. 

^ Cf. A. Neubauer and A. E. Cowley, Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, II (Ox¬ 
ford 1906), xii-xvi. 

® Cf. B. Halper, Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah 
Fragments in Philadelphia (Philadelphia 1924). 

® See Richard Gottheil and William H. Worrell, Frag¬ 
ments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection 
(New York 1927), p. v. 
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where Mr. B. Chapira of Paris excavated Genizah 
papers in considerable quantities.’’ A small col¬ 
lection belonging to the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania was described by the 
present writer recently,® and there may still be 
some papers in private hands. 

In order to be in a position to evaluate the 
Geniza papers as a source of social history, we have 
to form an idea about their nature and contents, 
and the localities, the times, and the social layers 
from which they come. 

From the very definition given to the term 
Geniza above it is evident that it is the opposite 
of an archive. In an archive one keeps documents 
in order to use them, if and when necessary. 
Therefore, much care is taken to preserve them 
well, and in many cases, they are deposited in the 
archive immediately after being made out. The 
opposite was the case with the Geniza. Papers 
were thrown away there only after they had lost 
all value to their possessors and consequently, in 
most cases, only a long time after they had been 
written. Even family letters, let alone business 
correspondence, would not have been deposited in 
a place accessible to everybody except after being 
deprived of all actuality. However, legal deeds, 
which conferred rights on their holders, had to be 
kept by them and their heirs often through genera¬ 
tions, before they could be disposed of in the 
Geniza chamber. 

There was another good reason for keeping a 
document a long time before throwing it into the 
Geniza. Paper was expensive and therefore nor¬ 
mally free space on a document was used for all 
kinds of purposes, such as drafts, short notes, 
accounts, or even merely for trying out a pen or 
for exercises. Thus the MS. T.-S. 16.49 of the 
University Library Cambridge was drawn up in 
Fustat on April 26, 987; although long and elab¬ 
orate, it is a mere acquittance, in which a widow 
confirms to the family of her husband that she 
has received all that is due to her according to her 
marriage contract; thus there was no particular 
need to keep this document for a very long time. 
However, the backside of the deed was used for 
trials of the pen, one of which bears the date of 


B. Chapira, Revue des Etudes Juives, LXXXII 
(1926), 317. 

® “ The Geniza Collection of the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania,” JQR, XLIX (1958), 
35-52. 


December 21, 1085, i. e. almost a hundred years 
later. 

Naturally, during the many years which elapsed 
from the execution of a document to its disposal, 
it deteriorated. The writing became faint, the 
paper was covered with dark brown stains, it was 
damaged by holes, and often parts of it were torn 
away for various uses. 

To be sure, many types of paper found in the 
Geniza, as well as the ink used on them, were of 
excellent quality, and the scribes of the courts, the 
clerks of business houses, as well as scholarly per¬ 
sons in general, mostly had a clear and often even 
a beautiful handwriting. Thus the MS. T. S. 
18 J 4, f. 18, represents a business letter sent from 
Aden to India, to a Jewish merchant from Tunisia, 
who ran a bronze factory and did other business 
out in that distant country.® The recipient, 
having stayed a long time in India, returned to 
Aden in the autumn of 1149, but remained there 
and in the interior of Yemen for another three 
years; then, he had to make the long journey 
through the Eed Sea, the terrible desert between 
it and the Nile river, and, finally, on the Nile from 
Upper Egypt to Cairo. Despite the humidity of 
the climate of India and Aden and the hazards of 
the journey on sea and through the desert—and 
the more than eight hundred years which have 
elapsed since it was written, the letter is in perfect 
condition, with even the smallest dot or stroke 
clearly discernible. 

Unfortunately, such examples are the exception 
rather than the rule. Most of the Geniza papers 
make difficult reading and the great majority of 
them are fragments, representing the beginning, 
the end, or the middle or either side of a document, 
and many thousands are mere tiny fragments. 

There is another difference between an archive 
and the Geniza, which constitutes a great obstacle 
to research. In an orderly archive, material of the 
same character normally is kept together in one 
place, which makes it easy to get information 
about one topic. However, in the Geniza, every¬ 
thing is topsy-turvy; a volume bound together may 
contain the following items: a contract for part¬ 
nership in a glass factory; a letter of congratula¬ 
tion on an appointment; the genealogy of a fam¬ 
ily; settlement of a claim in Persia; a letter de- 


® The letters addressed to, or written by, this merchant 
are collected in Chapter Three of the book on the India 
trade prepared by the present writer; see below, note 18. 
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scribing the state of an ill person; a page from a 
recordbook of a court; a deed of manumission of 
a slave; a circular letter of a communal authority; 
accounts on parchment made in Tunisia; a letter 
with religious admonitions; a power of attorney 
for a divorce; a business letter sent from Spain to 
Algeria; a will made out in Alexandria; a list of 
the jewelry^ the garments, the linen, and the 
kitchen utensils brought into marriage by a bride 
etc. 

There can be no doubt that many prominent 
Jews and Jewish families kept archivesThus 
we find that the Geniza has preserved over 250 
papers addressed to, sent from, or referring to 
Nahray b. Nissim, a prominent community leader, 
businessman, and scholar, active in Egypt and the 
adjacent countries during the second part of the 
eleventh centuryAbout fifty papers connected 
with the Tunisian Jew in India mentioned before 
(his family was called Ben Yiju after a Berber 
tribe ^2) were brought together by the writer of 
these lines in connection with his work on the 
India trade according to the Cairo Geniza. Even 
more were found addressed to or written by 
another India traveller. Half on b. Hethan^el, who 
travelled also frequently to Spain, where he be¬ 
came a most intimate friend of the Jewish poet 
and philosopher Judah ha-Levi. A number of 
other personalities and families are represented in 
the Geniza by so many papers that one has to 
assume that they belonged originally to care¬ 
fully preserved collections. In the Geniza, however, 
these were dispersed and mixed up with documents 


Most probably, the documents were kept in a bag 
or piece of cloth, folded into narrow strips, as they were 
sent. Scores of such “ archives,” consisting of deeds con¬ 
ferring titles of right or important letters, were brought 
from Yemen to Israel in 1949-50 by the immigrants from 
that country, where mediaeval customs have in many 
ways persisted to our days. While the folding into 
narrow strips—as the Cairo Geniza shows—tends to 
damage the lines crossed by the folds, it seems, on the 
other hand, to be conducive to the preservation of a 
document as a whole. Cf. also R. Gottheil, JQR, XIX 
(London 1907), 469, where the documents from the 
archive (not the Geniza!) of the Jewish community in 
Cairo are described as lying folded and rolled in bags. 

They form the subject of a Ph.D. dissertation by Mr. 
Murad Michael. 

The pronunciation Yago, suggested in Speculum, 
XXIX (1954), 191, note 17, cannot be maintained in 
the face of the fact that the family name Ben Yiju, 
spelled in the French way Benichou, is common all over 
western North Africa even today. 


from other persons, countries and centuries, and it 
is up to the laborious efforts of the modern scholar 
to piece them together again. 

The cause for the complete chaos in which the 
Geniza papers are found is to be sought, to my 
mind, in the fact that the Geniza was in living 
use during the whole time of its existence. I re¬ 
member having seen in it a bill of divorce made 
out in Bombay as late as 1879, and, as it is unlikely 
that a document of such a character was disposed of 
in far away Cairo immediately after the legal act 
attested by it,^^ it is not impossible that it landed 
in the Geniza only a few days before Solomon 
Schechter arrived in Cairo ready to carry off its 
entire contents. However, the living use of the 
Geniza was expressed not only by the continuous 
addition to its contents, but also by the opposite 
process. Enterprising people undertook the 
trouble to get into the dark room, formerly in 
order to find an ancient prayer book, or even legal 
formularies or mere scrap paper, but in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century with the aim 
of selecting manuscripts suitable for being sold to 
Europeans and Americans hunting for antiquities. 
The result of all this was that the whole content 
of the Cairo Geniza was continuously and com¬ 
pletely turned upside down. On the other hand, 
the enormous variety of material included in it 
enables us to draw a colorful mosaic of the life of 
the society reflected in it. 

What type of society is reflected in the Cairo 
Geniza? Before trying to answer this question, it 
is necessary to discuss briefly a third feature of the 
Geniza documents, which, in addition to their poor 
state of preservation and their utter disconnected¬ 
ness, makes their study so difficult: the language 
in which they are written. To be sure, the Geniza 
contains many hundreds of documents written in 
a beautiful Hebrew, as it was known from con¬ 
temporary literary sources. Most of this material 
has been published and used for historical re¬ 
search. However, the vast majority of the Geniza 
papers, namely most of the private letters and 
legal deeds, and all business letters and bills were 
written in Arabic, and of course not in literary, 
but in living Arabic, which varied according to the 
country, the century, and the social layer from 
which they came. The writing of Arabic with 


The document is in the Gaster collection of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, England, and bears the 
number A 960. 
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Hebrew letters had its contemporary parallel in 
the writing of the same language by the Syriac 
Christians in their holy script and in modern 
times in the writing of Yiddish, which is a Ger¬ 
manic dialect, with Hebrew characters. The 
Arabic language used by the Jews was not a par¬ 
ticular Jewish dialect, although some Hebrew 
phrases were of course used by the writers, but as 
the Jews were less tradition bound than their 
Muslim contemporaries, who wrote in Arabic char¬ 
acters, their Arabic, as a rule, is more colloquial 
and resembles a language which appears only in 
later literary sources or in the modern Arabic 
dialects. Thus the present writer would not have 
been able to translate quite a number of passages 
in letters written in Aden in the twelfth century, 
had he not devoted much time to the study of 
Arabic as it is spoken in Yemen today. 

All this explains why the majority of the Geniza 
documents, sixty years after their transfer to 
European and American libraries, still have re¬ 
mained unpublished. For the same reason, it is 
not surprising that, when their systematic study 
was taken up again of late, quite a number of 
unexpected finds were made. To confine ourselves 
to letters emanating from famous personalities, we 
have now a letter to Moses Maimonides from his 
only and beloved brother David on the eve of his 
setting out on the Indian Ocean, where he per- 
ished,^^ significant letters by and about Abraham, 
the son and successor of Maimonides,^® and new 
autograph responsa by Maimonides himself.^® The 
most rewarding finds were perhaps four autograph 
letters by the Spanish-Jewish poet and philosopher 
Judah ha-Levi and a number of letters to and 
about him, especially during his journey to the 
Holy Land, which he immortalized by his poems.^^ 


To be published as IsTo. 178 of the collection of 
documents concerning the Indian trade; see note 18. 

Cf. the present writer’s New Documents from the 
Cairo Geniza,” Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa (Barcelona 
1954), 1, 707 If.; “The Renewal of the Controversy over 
the Prayer for the Head of the Community in Abraham 
Maimuni’s Time,” Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume 
(Jerusalem 1958), II, 49 if. A bunch of even more sig¬ 
nificant documents emanating from Maimonides’ son and 
successor is being prepared for publication. 

“ New Autograph Responsa by Maimonides,” Tarhiz, 
XXVIII, 2 (1959). 

Published in four instalments in Tarbiz, XXIV and 
XXV with two others to follow. The whole material 
has been discussed in a paper presented to the American 
Academy of Jewish Research, called “ R. Judah ha- 


However, it was not for the sake of these and 
similar interesting finds that a new study of the 
Arabic Cairo Geniza documents was undertaken. 
The aim was to attack the vast material as a whole 
and to make it available in a suitable form to all 
those interested in the study of the social and 
economic history of the Mediterranean countries, 
including the trade routes to India, in the develop¬ 
ment of the Arabic language, and of course, in 
Jewish history. As far as the India trade is 
concerned, all the available documents, 275 in 
number,^® have been assembled, and a full edition 
with an English translation and commentary is 
nearing completion. However, the Mediterranean 
material, which comprises many thousands of 
items, mostly shorter and more fragmentary than 
the papers concerning the Indian trade, is still 
largely in an early stage of research. Therefore, 
all which can be said here about social and eco¬ 
nomic life in the Mediterranean countries as re- 
fiected in the Cairo Geniza documents is to be 
taken as an outline of preliminary results and a 
directive for further study. 

First of all, the time with which we are con¬ 
cerned here, has to be defined with more precision. 
The Geniza chamber was located in a synagogue 
which originally was a Coptic church, sold to the 
Jewish community by the Coptic patriarch in 
882.^^ However, comparatively little documentary 
material has survived from the tenth century. The 
reason for this is simple, although it occurred to 
me only last summer, when I found and studied 
various documents concerning the early history of 
that synagogue. Around 1012, the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim ordered the destruction of the Christian 
and Jewish houses of worship, including the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and, as we now know 
positively, the synagogue under discussion also was 
burnt out.^® 


Levi’s biography in the Light of the Geniza Documents,” 
Vol. 28 New York, 1959, 41-56. 

At the time of the first report given about the 
subject. Speculum, XXIX (1954), 184, only 130 items 
were available. By now, it seems, everything obtainable 
in European and American libraries has been registered. 
However, the collection of Geniza material in the Public 
Library of Leningrad, which is not catalogued, may 
contain some relevant documents. 

Cf. Paul Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (London 1947), 
p. 1. It has been surmised that the building originally 
had been a synagogue, and was converted into a church in 
Byzantine times. 

The main structure of the basilica-like building 
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The rebuilding of the synagogue was a lengthy 
affair^ and I venture the surmise that the Geniza 
chamber was added at that time. In any case^ 
from 1015 onwards we have dated documents for 
almost every year and^ for many years, several 
dated documents—I believe, for 1066, the year of 
the conquest of England by the ISTormans, about 
10—and of course we are able to fix the time of 
countless others according to the persons men¬ 
tioned in them, the script,and the subject matter. 
This goes on for a little over 250 years until 1266, 
when dated documents suddenly became rather 
rare. There is very little from the fourteenth 
century and next to nothing from the fifteenth. 
However, even a document made out in Cairo in 
1482 resembles in paper, script, and legal formu¬ 
laries the deeds of the classical period of the 
Geniza, and Cairo still is called Cairo which is 
situated near Fustat of Egypt,^^ which means that 
in legal terminology Fustat, the present Old Cairo, 
still was regarded as the capital of the country 
Then suddenly everything changes. Dated docu¬ 
ments begin to appear again from the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century on, but then the 
paper obviously is not any more locally made, but 
European; the script is entirely different, now 
being Spanish-Jewish; the language, as a rule, is 
Hebrew and not any more Arabic, and in some 
cases, even Ladino, the Castilian dialect used by 
the Spanish Jews. In other words, the Jewish 

remained intact until it was finally pulled down in 1890. 
The Geniza chamber adjacent to the synagogue was not 
removed; however, its contents began to attract the 
attention of antiquities dealers and scholars in that 
year. See above, note 3. 

The handwritings of the more prominent scribes 
of the rabbinical court of Fustat (Old Cairo) are known 
for about 240 years (1020-1260), and the same holds 
true for a number of prominent personalities in various 
town and countries. However, utmost precaution is 
recommended with regard to the identification of hand¬ 
writings. Definitely different persons used almost 
identical scripts—perhaps because they learned how to 
write with the same teacher. This is especially true of 
close relatives, as e. g. Maimonides and his bother David. 

Ms. of the University Library Cambridge 13 J 4, 
fol. 16. The subject matter of this document is ‘‘medi¬ 
aeval ” as well: a personality of high standing, having 
concluded, obviously very reluctantly, a levirate mar¬ 
riage with the widow of his deceased brother, regulates 
in this document the future relations between his two 
wives, especially on which occasions he was to be ac¬ 
companied by which wife. Cf. also E. J. Worman, JQR, 
XVIII (1906), 10, for a document dated 1496, “intro¬ 
ducing ” Cairo as above. 


East was completely overwhelmed by the refugees 
from Spain, who had to leave their country in 
1492 and became prominent in the Ottoman em¬ 
pire shortly afterwards, just as in modern times 
the Jewish East became assimilated to the emi¬ 
grants and refugees from Eastern and Middle 
Europe. 

Here we are solely concerned with what has just 
been termed as the classical Geniza, L e. documents 
which appear in a trickle during the second part 
of the tenth century and become a fiood for the 
subsequent two and a half centuries. This means 
for the Muslim historian, that the Geniza is a first 
rate source of social and economic history for the 
Fatimid and Ayyubid periods and, as far as Euro¬ 
pean history is concerned, for the century preced¬ 
ing the Crusades and for Crusader times them¬ 
selves. 

Naturally, most of the material found in the 
Geniza emanated from Jews, although there are 
some hundreds of pieces written in Arabic char¬ 
acters and originating from government chancel¬ 
leries or from private persons of Muslim or Chris¬ 
tian persuasion.22 As the Geniza chamber was 
situated in Egypt, it stands to reason that its con¬ 
tents first of all reflect the life of the Jewry of that 
country. At that time Jews lived not only, and 
perhaps not mainly, in the cosmopolitan towns of 
Cairo and Alexandria or the provincial capitals, 
such as Damietta, which then played a great role 
as the Eastern Mediterranean port of Egypt, like 
Port Said today, or Qus in Upper Egypt, which 
was then the terminal for the Indian trade,^^ but 
were dispersed all over the Nile delta, the Fayyum 
oasis and Upper Egypt. Many letters, some quite 
charming, and a very considerable number of legal 
deeds have come from these little towns of the 
so-called Eif, the Egyptian countryside. Much 
research will be required to find out whether this 
population was old, that is whether it represented 

^®Mr. M. S. stern. Fellow of All Souls College, has 
published a number of documents from the Fatimid 
chanceries in the Geniza, e. g. “ An Original Document 
from the Fatimid Chancery concerning Italian Mer¬ 
chants,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida (Rome 1956), II, 529 ff. I understand that 
Mr. Stern is to follow up the subject in subsequent 
publications. 

The merchants and their merchandise were trans¬ 
ported on the Nile up to that town and crossed from 
there the desert to the East African port 'Aydhab, from 
where ships set out to South Arabia or to India 
directly. 
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a continuation of the Jewish settlements from 
Eoman and Byzantine times, which also were 
largely rural, or originated after the Muslim con¬ 
quest. It should be noted in this connection that 
there exist some old deeds (old here means the 
late tenth and early eleventh centuries) coming 
from such little places, written in Hebrew, not 
Arabic, and containing Greek names and Greek 
legal terminology.^® 

On the other hand, one has to bear in mind that 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were turbulent 
times and Egypt was flooded with refugees from 
Palestine and Syria, which were in a state of com¬ 
plete dissolution even during the century preced¬ 
ing the Crusades, as well as from Byzantine and 
Western Europe territories. We positively know 
from the Geniza that the communal authorities in 
Old Cairo and Alexandria sent these refugees on 
to the little towns and villages. Therefore, when 
we And there so many people referred to as Shtoi 
(Syro-Palestinian), EumI (Byzantine), Franji 
(French), Ashkenazi (German),2® we have to 
understand that these constituted recent additions 
to the local population, and very often this is 
clearly evident from the content of the documents 
concerned. 

However, the Jewish population of Egypt as a 
whole, of course, with the exception of Hellenistic 
times, which produced Philo of Alexandria and a 
number of other illustrious men, never played a 
major role in Jewish history, such as did those of 
Babylonia-Iraq on the one hand and Spain on the 
other and those of some other European countries 
in later centuries. Egypt remained basically a 
country of transit and exchange. The most impor¬ 
tant Egyptian Jew—and indeed the greatest Jew 
of the High Middle Ages—no doubt was Moses 

To be sure, Greek terminology was not uncommon 
in the Jewish courts under the jurisdiction of the 
Palestinian Academy right to the end of the eleventh 
century. Thus, the word akolytos (d/cwXurajs), “un¬ 
hindered,’’ i. e. ratified, concludes a marriage contract 
not only in Mastaura, Asia Minor, in 1022 [Cf. Joshua 
Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens, 
1939), p. 189], but also in Ramie, Palestine, in 1052 
[See S. Assaf, Yerushalayim (Jerusalem 1953), p. 105], 
as well as in the small town Damsis in the Nile Delta in 
1083 [S. Assaf, The Formulary of Hai Gaon (Jerusalem 
1930), p. 58]. In addition to such terms, however, which 
had a rather wide diffusion, there appear in ancient 
Geniza documents others which are quite uncommon and 
which might represent some local usage. 

The two latter terms designate also persons coming 
from Western Europe in general. 


Maimonides. However, he was born in 1135 in 
Cordova in Spain and came to Egypt at the age 
of thirty-two, when he was already a famous man, 
and he always referred to himself as an Anda¬ 
lusian or a Ma^aravi, a person from the Muslim 
West. His contemporary and colleague, the Chief 
Justice of the Jewish community of Alexandria, 
was called Anatoli, French Anatole; he came from 
Marseilles and we know in fact that he was in¬ 
sulted by a local dignitary, who referred to his 
inferior, i. e, European, origin.^^ Egypt had ob¬ 
tained ecumenical importance for Judaism long 
before Maimonides, however not through its own 
resources, but through the influx of prominent 
scholars and communal leaders, either from Baby¬ 
lonia-Iraq or from the Palestinian Academy, 
which, having left Jerusalem in 1070 for Tyre 
and later on Damascus, finally settled in Old Cairo 
in 1127. 

Thus it is not surprising that the Cairo Geniza 
reflects not so much the Egyptian local, as the 
Mediterranean scene in general. I purposely use 
the term Mediterranean, because from the coun¬ 
tries east of Palestine and Syria, the great Jewish 
centers of Iraq and Persia, very few private letters 
and deeds have reached the Geniza. Countless 
people from Iraq and Persia settled in Egypt, as 
we may learn from their family names, which 
range from Samarkand in Central Asia and Nisa- 
bur in Northeast Persia to those of smaller towns 
in Persia and Iraq, such as Kazarun, ^Ukbara and 
Hit. Sometimes we are able to conclude from the 
mistakes in Arabic made by persons bearing Per¬ 
sian family names that they had arrived only re¬ 
cently in the country.^® But documentary mate- 


When one compares a legal opinion written by 
Anatoli—as that printed in Abraham Maimuni Responsa 
(Jerusalem 1937), pp. 1G7-170—with those composed by 
his contemporaries and colleagues Moses and Abraham 
Maimonides, one is indeed struck by the contrast be¬ 
tween a man who had not studied with the Greek and 
those who did. This contrast between Spanish and 
Oriental Jews, who were imbued, in addition to their 
religious learning, with secular culture, and the “ Ash¬ 
kenazim ” or European Jews, who confined themselves to 
religious education, continued right down to the seven¬ 
teenth century. As late an author as David Conforte, 
born in Salonica, 1618, writes: “All Ashkenazim are by 
nature inarticulate in speech, stammerers and stut¬ 
terers; they are unable to speak properly and to bring 
forth in writing the thoughts resting in their hearts.” 
Cf. M. Kosover in Homenaje Millas-Vallicrosa (Barce¬ 
lona 1954), I, 754. 

They mix up masculine and feminine, make an 
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rial from Iraq and Persia is very rare, far rarer 
e,g, than that from the trade route to India, which 
via East Africa and South Arabia was frequented 
by Egyptian merchants. 

How is this to be explained? It would be rash 
to attribute this scarcity of material from the East 
to the political situation, i,e, to the fact that 
Egypt was ruled by the Eatimid caliphs, while 
Iraq and Persia were under the sway of their 
adversaries, the Seldjuks, who paid homage to the 
Abbasid caliphs. For we have in the Geniza a lot 
of official J ewish correspondence from Iraq, mainly 
from the presidents of the Jewish academies there, 
but also from the Eesh-Galutha, the political head 
of the Diaspora. Strangely enough, the Nagid, the 
political head of the Jews in Eatimid Egypt, got 
his letter of installation from the Eesh-Galutha in 
Seldjuk Baghdad. Therefore, there must be 
another reason for the rarity of private docu¬ 
mentary Geniza papers from the East. The most 
feasible explanation is perhaps that in those days, 
as in our own times, there was very little trade 
between Iraq and Persia on the one hand and 
Egypt on the other, and where there is no business, 
there is no correspondence. 

There might have been in operation, however, 
an additional and quite accidental circumstance. 
The Geniza chamber formed a part of the so-called 
synagogue of the Palestinians, i. e. where prayers 
were said according to the traditions followed in 
Palestine, where ministers were appointed and 
officers confirmed by the Head of the Academy of 
Jerusalem, and where, naturally, people connected 
with Palestine and Syria prevailed. It stands to 
reason, that some arrangement for a Geniza had 
been made also in the other main synagogue of 
Fustat, that of the Babylonians. Had that Geniza 
been preserved, perhaps we would have had more 
letters and deeds coming from Iraq and Persia. 

Turning now to the Mediterranean proper, we 
find that, in addition to Egypt itself and Palestine 
and Syria, by far most of the material is provided 
by Tunisia and Sicily. This again may have had 
its cause in the conditions of commerce at that 
time. The products of India and the Far East, 
as well as those of Egypt itself, were brought to 
Tunisia and Sicily and exchanged there for the 


incorrect use of the article, and are unsure concerning 
certain typically Semitic sounds—in short, they have 
difficulties similar to those incurred by American stu¬ 
dents studying Arabic. 


goods of Muslim Spain and western North Africa 
as well as for those of Christian Europe. There 
might have been however, an additional circum¬ 
stance, similar to that just mentioned. Shortly 
after the churches and synagogues in the Fatimid 
empire had been destroyed, permission was given 
to rebuild them. However, as we know from a 
number of Geniza papers as well as from Christian 
sources, the afflicted communities incurred great 
difficulties in raising the funds needed for recon¬ 
struction. In this time of hardship, the leaders of 
the Palestinian synagogue hit upon an expedient 
often adopted also by modern community leaders: 
they admitted the Maghribis, by which mainly the 
Tunisian merchants were meant, to public offices 
and showered upon them honorific titles, con¬ 
firmed in bombastic letters sent from the seat of 
the Academy in Jerusalem. As we know from a 
Geniza document, the strategem was successful 
and the Maghribis joined the Palestinian syna¬ 
gogue; therefore it is perhaps not surprising that 
so many documents from Tunisia and Sicily, 
which culturally was at that time only an appen¬ 
dage to Tunisia, should have been found in the 
Geniza; cf. the present writer^s Eleventh Cen¬ 
tury Tunisia in the Light of the Cairo Geniza 
Documents,^^ Memorial E. Levy-Provengal, Paris 
1960. 

It would be erroneous to assume that only letters 
addressed to Old Cairo and deeds made out there 
have been preserved. We have letters sent from 
one town in Spain to another, from Spain to 
Morocco, from Sicily to Tunisia, and even one sent 
from Jerusalem to Toledo in Spain. Even from 
Christian Byzantium a very considerable number 
of documents has come to light. We have letters 
from Southern France. The ships and the mer¬ 
chants of the Italian city republics of Genoa, Pisa, 
Gaeta, and Venice are occasionally mentioned; as 
however, with the exception of Venice, no consider¬ 
able Jewish communities lived in those towns at 
that time, no documents coming from there have 
been found so far. Scholars called Bunduqi, 
which certainly means Venetian,were found in 
Old Cairo as early as the eleventh century. 

Thus, the Geniza documents provide informa- 


2® The word could mean trader in hazelnuts.” How¬ 
ever, as similar deriviations, such as fustuql, “ trader in 
pistachios,” have not been found in the Geniza papers, 
and as the translation “ cross-bow maker ” is ruled out 
fcr so early a time, hunduql must mean “ Venetian.” 
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tion concerning many countries during a con¬ 
siderable span of time, and it is natural that there 
should be differences between the various places 
and periods. However, as far as Egypt and the 
adjacent countries are concerned, a rather con¬ 
sistent picture of a society with very definite 
features emerges. This picture is not entirely 
complete. One layer of the society, the upper high 
class, the very rich Jews, who were connected with 
the government, is only sparsely represented. The 
reason for this is simple: they did not live in 
Fustat. They had their residence in the fashion¬ 
able suburb and seat of government, Cairo, where 
they had a synagogue and court of justice of their 
own. There are many references to this state of 
affairs in the Geniza papers. A sister, writing a 
letter from the capital to her brother with all the 
latest gossip, reports that a high official was fired 
from his post and was asked to leave Cairo im¬ 
mediately and take up his domicile in Fustat. 
This was an easy matter, since rich Jews had 
houses in both places. Thus an India traveller, 
recommending to his brother in Fustat two dis¬ 
tinguished Tunisian merchants whom he had met 
in the East, asks him to put them up—but, in 
his house in Cairo. Mevorakh, the head of the 
Egyptian Jews for over thirty years (ca. 1080- 
1110), lived in Cairo, but took temporary resi¬ 
dence during the month of Tishri, the month of 
the High Holidays, in Fustat, when he also used 
to settle public affairs in consultation with the 
leaders of the community. The many petitions 
to him found in the Geniza certainly were sub¬ 
mitted to him on the occasion of such visits. On 
the other hand, Maimonides, who was not very 
rich (after all, he was a refugee from Spain and, 
in addition, had lost his money when his brother 
perished in the Indian Ocean), lived in Fustat, 
and, as he was a court physician, had to ride every 
day two and a half miles from his house to the 
Sultan's palace. His son and successor Abraham 
also was a court physician and, like his father, 
stayed in Fustat. This we know from a little 
note asking him when he would come and spend 
a weekend in Cairo. In short, we have to make 
allowance for the fact that the life of the upper 
stratum of the society is refiected only very imper¬ 
fectly in the Geniza papers.^^ 

«®MS. University Library Cambridge, T.-S. N. S. 94 
J 59. 

In addition to tbe reason given, there might have 
been another cause for the scarcity of material concern- 


We are compensated for this loss by the richness 
and enormous variety of material concerning the 
middle and lower classes. The society which left 
us the Geniza documents is entirely different from 
that of the Jewish communities in Europe at the 
same time. Owing to a murderous legislation of 
economic discrimination, the Jews in Europe were 
confined to a small number of precarious occupa¬ 
tions. In the Islamic East, no such discriminatory 
laws were in existence. In addition, Jews had 
lived in the countries concerned from time im¬ 
memorial. Therefore, the distribution of occupa¬ 
tions was far more normal, with persons engaged 
in manual work most probably forming the 
majority of the population. 

Even agriculture and animal husbandry are by 
no means absent from the Geniza. The main 
protein food during the weekdays was cheese; on 
Saturdays one had chicken or meat. Therefore, 
the Geniza papers refer to this product as fre¬ 
quently as do the Arabic papyri of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Cheese had to be religiously 
^^pure" or ‘^^permissible" (Hebrew tdhor and 
Arabic haldl; the term kosher" was used in 
Sicily, from where much cheese was imported, as 
from Palestine). Therefore, special precaution 
had to be taken in its preparation, about which we 
read with regard to various parts of the country. 
The Jewish sheepbreeders had the same difficulties 
with the milking of the animals on Saturdays that 
the religious Kibbutzim have in Israel today. 
Beekeeping, with its products of honey and wax 
being of equal importance, was another familiar 
occupation, perhaps brought with them by the 
ancient immigrants from Palestine, although it 
was indigenous also in Egypt. Even Jews of 
modest income possessed fields where wheat was 
grown, and the trade in wheat looms very large 
in the Geniza papers; however, how far they were 
actively engaged in this branch of farming is not 
yet discernible from the documents studied. On 
the other hand, the processing of flax, the second 
staple crop of Egypt at that time, and its making 
into linen are frequently referred to in the Geniza 
as Jewish occupations. 


ing the uppermost stratum of the Jewish society, about 
which we know both from literary sources and, mostly, 
from petitions addressed to its representatives, found in 
the Geniza. As they were close to the Court, they most 
likely used Arabic and not Hebrew letters in their 
communications and perhaps also applied to government 
rather than to Jewish courts with their lawsuits. 
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This brings ns to the most important field of 
manual occupations^ industry^ arts^ and crafts. It 
is easy to compile a long list of different branches 
of manual work referred to in the Geniza. How¬ 
ever^ their relative importance will be found out, 
if ever, only after much additional research. At 
present, it seems that the Geniza mostly refers to 
the textile industry, the spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing of silk, linen, cotton, and wool, and above 
all to dyeing; in the second place, to copper- and 
silversmiths; of almost equal importance were the 
glass industry and the production of sugar, which 
is as frequently mentioned as that of honey. Of 
the many minor crafts referred to in the Geniza, 
I would like to mention that of the muzawwiq, or 
painter of murals. We are here in early Fatimid 
times, when this art, as we know from the mag¬ 
nificent paintings in the Cappella Palatina of 
Palermo, was still in vogue. 

As in Eoman times, there was no clear-cut 
division between industry and commerce. A man 
who produced a commodity also traded in it. 
ISTaturally by far most of the Geniza documents are 
concerned with commerce. A systematic perusal 
of them will greatly enlarge our knowledge of the 
history of enterprise, the enormous variety of 
goods handled, the routes of trade, the methods 
and morals of business, and its legal basis. In 
general, one is favourably impressed by the sound 
organization, the subtle technique, and the high 
moral standard of business at that time. In par¬ 
ticular, one is moved by a certain detachment to¬ 
wards worldly possessions. Everybody, of course, 
wanted to make money. However, one was not 
too much depressed, when one suffered losses. 
Al-^dqiha ila Thair At the end, everything will 
turn to the good.^^ 

Business could flourish only if it was protected 
by law. Law was mainly personal, not territorial, 
and the religious minorities were juridically au¬ 
tonomous to a large extent. There was a great 
difference between Muslim and Jewish legal or¬ 
ganization. The Muslim kadi was a government 
officer who acted as a judge alone. The Jewish 
court consisted at least of three members, who did 
their job, with the exception of the professional 
member, who served also as scribe, without remun¬ 
eration as a service to the community. As people 
were busy, one had to have a large number of 
persons qualified to act as judges. This explains 
the wide extent of religious learning among the 
Jews and the spirit of common sense and expe¬ 


diency prevailing in the legal decisions. All these 
judges were seasoned businessmen, and naturally 
sometimes had to go to court themselves. It is 
therefore not surprising to find a man on one page 
of a record book as a judge and on the next as a 
litigant. Cases were settled mostly not according 
to the rigorous religious law, but by agreements 
based on usage. 

On the other hand, family life still was regu¬ 
lated by the religious law. Therefore, we find for 
example such an ancient institution as the levirate 
marriage still in force (a man, even when married, 
was obliged to marry the widow of his brother, in 
case the latter had no male offspring). Indeed, 
the extremely rare cases of polygamy we find in 
the Geniza are due mainly to this law. As a rule, 
the marriage contract contained the condition that 
the husband was not allowed to marry a second 
wife, and even where the contract was not avail¬ 
able, the courts saw to it that ^^the usual condi¬ 
tion,^^ as it was called, was adhered to. The society 
of the Geniza papers was not a man^s world. 
Women very frequently appear as parties to a deed 
and as writers or receivers of letters. Much is to 
be learned from them about the relations between 
husband and wife, between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and in the so-called extended 
family. It is perhaps too early to draw general 
conclusions. Family attachment was very strong, 
but it was expressed not so much by tenderness 
between husband and wife, as by mutual devotion 
of parents and children, and brothers and sisters. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned, there are 
a great number of other aspects of social life in the 
Mediterranean countries which are illustrated by 
the Cairo Geniza documents, such as material 
civilization (housing, clothing and food, prices 
and standards of living), daily life, weekends and 
holidays, travel by land and by sea, illness and 
doctors, death and burial, social etiquette, and 
social ideals. Much is to be learned about the 
community, its officers, and the social services, 
such as the provision for the poor, widows, or¬ 
phans, invalids, captives and foreigners; about 
interfaith relations; about the government, its 
institutions, and their influence on the life of the 
individual. 


The usage of the merchants or other professions was 
sometimes fixed in writing in the form of a testimony 
deposited in court. Such a testimony is contained, e. g. 
in No. 196 of the hook on the India trade referred to 
above note 18. 
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Finally^ we learn a lot about the spirit of the 
age. Keligion was of course paramount; however, 
its actual meaning for the average man still has 
to be defined; a strong group-consciousness was 
paired with an outspoken individualism; one lived 
in a glorious past, which formed an unquestioned 
model, and in anticipation of future, and perhaps 
imminent, physical and spiritual redemption. The 
ideal of everybody, even the businessman, was to 
be a learned man, and poetry fulfilled an im¬ 
portant social function completely different from 
that in our own times. 

The present writer hopes to publish, in the not 
too distant future, a representative selection of 
Geniza papers, illustrative of Mediterranean so¬ 
ciety in mediaeval times. By this and similar 
publications some indirect service will be done 


also for another branch of mediaeval research: 
Arabic papyrology, which, so far, has occupied 
itself comparatively little with the material con¬ 
temporary to the Geniza documents.Thus, it is 
to be hoped, the joint efforts of Geniza research 
and Arabic papyrology will compensate for the 
lack of archives in Muslim countries indicated in 
the opening passage of this article. 

In addition to the studies referred to above, note 11 
and note 18, mention should be made of the edition of 
the magnificent collection of deeds and documents T.-S. 
18 J of the University Library Cambridge now in 
preparation by Dr. N. N. Golb of Cincinnati. 

Cf. A. Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri 
(Cairo 1952) ; Einfiihrung und Chrestomathie zur ara- 
hischen Papyruskunde (Prague 1955). Albert Dietrich, 
“ Die arabischen Urkunden,’’ in Zum gegenwdrtigen 
Stand der juristischen Papyrusforschung (Stuttgart 
1957). 


UKAKTIANS AND HUKKIANS 
Warren C. Benedict 


The view is now widely held that the Urartian 
state, which controlled the area centered on Lake 
Van from about 850 b. c., represented a reconsoli¬ 
dation of a fragment of the Hurrian states, which 
had been broken up in the late fourteenth century 
B. c.^ This interpretation is most clearly stated 
by A. Goetze, e. g.: 

^ A. Goetze, HGA — Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie 
A: Forelesninger XVII (Oslo, 1936), pp. 102-104, 172- 
175, esp. 174; A. Goetze, Kleinasien, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft III, 1, 3, 3, 1, 2d Ed. (Miinchen, 
1957), 190-91; H. A. Rigg, Jr., The Kingdom of Van 
{Urartu), its origins in relation to the Hurrian problem 
(Harvard Univ. Diss., 1936, unp.), pp. 155-204. I quote 
from the works of Goetze because his statements are 
fuller and clearer than those of other writers. Many 
authors state that the Hurrian area of occupation 
reached to Lake Van, or even that they originated in 
that area, but are noncommittal about the origin of the 
Urartians. See, e. g., N. Adontz, Histoire d’Armenie 
(1946), p. 26, cf. pp. 272-73; K. Bittel, Grundzuge der 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte Kleinasiens (1950), pp. 78-81, 
esp. 79; Louis Delaporte, Les peuples de I’Orient Medi- 
terraneen I: Le Proche-Orient Asiatique (1948), 237; 
P. Jouguet (Ed.), Les Premieres Civilisations (1950), 


Aus einer Zusammenfassung der vielen Nairi-Lander 
entsteht zu Beginn des I. Jahrtausends das urar^aische 
Reich, das seinen Mittelpunkt in Tuspa—d. i. das 
heutige Van—hat. Ich sehe im urart^lischen Reich eine 
Erneuerung alter politischer Traditionen, die sich bis in 
die Zeit der hochsten Bliite der Uurriter zuruckfiihren 
lassen, und finde in diesem Zusammenhang ein weiteres 
Argument fiir die These, dass das Vansee-Gebiet altes 
Uurriter-Gebiet ist.^ 

The opposite view—that the Urartian state was 
founded by people newly arrived in the area—is 
specifically denied by Goetze: 

Es scheint wichtig zu betonen dass so die uberlie- 


p. 352; A. Moortgat in Scharff and Moortgat, Agypten 
und Vorderasien im Altertum (1950), p. 432; I. M. 
D’lakonov, Istoriia Midii (1956), pp. 98-99. Hrozny 
apparently at one time leaned toward this view {Massis, 
9 [1937], 12), but in his Ancient History of Western 
Asia, India and Crete (n. d.), p. 110 he seems to con¬ 
sider the Urartians later arrivals. 

2 HCA 104. Essentially the same view is expressed in 
Kleinasien 191, though not as explicitly as in HCA. 
More succinctly, in HCA 174 he refers to Urartu as 
‘‘ entstanden aus einem neuen Zusammenschluss der 
burritischen Lander.’’ 
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THE MAIN INDUSTRIES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA AS REFLECTED 
IN THE RECORDS OF THE CAIRO GENIZA 


BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

While scanning the Geniza records for the arts and crafts mentioned 
in them, the modern observer is impressed by the great number of 
occupations and by the high degree of specialization and division of 
labor apparent in them. Although industrial plants were absent, or at 
least rare—some of the sugar and paper factories might have come 
near to the modern type—industry itself was divided up into highly 
specialized branches. Thus far, the present writer has counted two 
hundred and ten different arts and crafts—with which the one hundred 
and fifty or so professional corporations traced in ancient Rome by 

i) Bibliographical note. About the Cairo Geniza documents in general cf. 

S. D. Goitein, Uetat actuel de la Recherche sur les documents de la Genista du Caire^ 
Revue des Etudes Juives^ I (CXVIII), i960, pp. 9-27. Id., The Documents of the Cairo 
Geniv^a as a Source for Mediterranean Social History^ JAOS 80, i960, pp. 91-100. 

The manuscripts are quoted according to the towns and collections, in which 
they are preserved, and the signs used by the latter. Note the following abbreviations: 

T. -S.: Taylor-Schechter Collection, preserved in the University Library, Cambridge, 

England. 

ULCambridge: Other collections of Geniza papers in the same library. 

Oxford: Bodleian Library, Oxford, ms. Heb. 

MJ: Jacob Mann, The fern in Egfpt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphsy Oxford 
1920-22. 

MT: Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies I, Cincinnati 1951. 

India Book: A collection of Geniza documents on the India trade, prepared by the 
present writer for publication. 

Med. Soc.: Mediterranean Society in the High Middle A.geSy based on Records from the 
Cairo Genis^ay a volume in preparation by the present writer. The article printed 
above corresponds to Section 4 of Chapter II of this book. 

N: Geniza records connected with Nahray ben Nissim, a Qayrawanese merchant, 
scholar and public figure, who emigrated to Egypt and Palestine and lived 
in those countries between 1048 and 1098. Prepared for publication by 
Mr. M. Michael. 

Serjeant, Islamic Textiles \ R. B. Serjeant, Material for a History of Islamic Textiles up 
to the Mongol Conquesty publ. in Ars Islamica vols, IX-XV/XVI. 
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J. T. Waltzing in his monumental Corporations professionnelles might 
be compared. A considerable number of the approximately one 
hundred and twenty other occupations listed by the present writer 
also entailed, at least partly, manual work. This total of about three 
hundred and thirty occupations tallies with the two hundred seventy 
eight corporations de mdtier noted by Andre Raymond for Cairo in 
1801 . There are, of course, many differences in the details^). 

Division of labor is evident not only in the great industries of 
textiles, dyeing, and clothing; metals, glass and pottery; building, 
food, and transport, as shown below, but also in the fact that we 
find so many craftsmen specializing in smaller branches. The following 
examples may serve as illustrations: makers of kohl (collyrium)-sticks, 
of writing-cases (in which the scribes kept pen and ink attached to 
their belts), mirrors, fans, spindles, sieves, combs (for hair and for 
flax), manufacturers and stringers of beads, perforators of pearls, 
persons processing corals, or making ordinary or braided mats ®). A 
kohl-stids. (with which the black eyelid powder is applied) is a very 
small and trifle object. However, when we read in various marriage 
contracts that among the bride’s trousseau such sticks are listed as 
valuable items, being made from all kinds of material, such as crystal, 

1) J. P. Waltzing, Btude historique sur Its corporations professionnelles ehts^ Its Rsmains, 
Louvain, vol. 4 (1900), pp. 1-49, quoted by J. Gircopino, Daily Life in Ancient 
Rome, p. 306, Chapter VII, Note 20. To be sure, the Roman corporations included 
traders as well as craftsmen. The same holds true of the list published by Andt6 
Raymond, Une liste des Corporations de metiers au Caere en 1801, Arabica 4 ( 1957 ), 
pp. 150-162. Cf. L. Massignon, Cahiers Intemat. de Sociologpe 1953 , 33-32. 

2) Makers of ^liZ-sticks: mili (T.-S. N.S. 94 J 27 III, No. 4, 1 . 4, buys half of a 

house in 1143); writing-cases: darvatl (T.-S. 10 J 9, f. 9 [N 73], 1 . 4, Ben al-Dawati, 
a merchant); mirrors: mir'dti (Brit. Mus. Or. 5566 c,f.9, publ. J. Braslavsky, Our 
Country, p. 80, Note if)-, fans: mararvipi (T.-S. Box K 15, f. 43, in a list of names, it 
seems, of contributors; ULC Or 1080 J 46 collector of contributions for the poor); 
spindles: maghdvfli, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 48, IV, 11 . 8-9 (list of poor); f. 85, II, list of 
receivers of clothing; Box K 25, f. 169, 1 . 12 (payers of rent in a public building etc.; 
sieves: gharabiliyya (Oxford c 28, f. 61 [N 190] verso, 1 . 12 and T.-S. 8 J 25 f. 6 
[N 160], 1. %)-, condor-, amshati (extremely common); beads: (very common); 

stringer of beads: na^dm (T.-S. 13 J 23 f. 19 [N 181], 1 . 15); perforator of pearls: 
thaqqdb al-lulu (T.-S. Box K 13, f. 14 and 66 B; K 13, f. 93); corals: marjdnt (very 
common); mats: alladhiya'-mal al-husar (T.-S. 20.175, 1 . 6 and verso, 1 . 7); cf. 

Ma'alim al-Qurba, ed. Reuben Levy, Cambridge, 1938, Chapters 58, 60, 62 and 66. 
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gold or silver, we understand that a man could well make a living by 
specializing in their production. In every household, one or several 
women devoted a part of their time to spinning; thus the demand 
for spindles must have been large enough to encourage people to 
concentrate on making them. Beads and corals were commodities 
looming large in the Mediterranean, as well as in the Indian trade, 
and, naturally, they needed processing, before being shipped. Mats, 
of course, were found in every private home and public building; 
they are mentioned very often in letters, as ordered, or sent as a present 
from Alexandria to Old Cairo, or from Aden, South Arabia, to India. 
A matmaker could be an expert, carefully chosen for his task, and 
there is a letter where a mat was ordered to measure ^). 

It is odd to find a man designated as a “sawduster”. However, since 
we know that sawdust was used, instead of sand, to dry a freshly 
written page, and as this material has been actually found between the 
leaves of ancient Arabic manuscripts from Spain, there were obviously 
persons who specialized in the collecting, handling, and selling of 
sawdust ®). Since cushions and pillows represented a prominent part of 
the equipment of a Mediterranean home, it is natural that “downers”, 
the processors and sellers of down, formed a profession by themselves®). 

In many cases, however, we read about an object made, but not 
how the profession of its maker was called. Thus, the present writer 
has listed over thirty different types of containers in which goods were 
shipped, but only for one, the wicker work baskets, the designation 
for their manufacturer has been found in a Geniza record—and this 
for the island of Jerba off the Tunisian coast *). However, from the 
evidence preserved, we may safely conclude that almost each one was 
manufactured by a different type of craftsman, and that, in general, 
the actual number of manual occupations represented in the Geniza 


1) Details in Mediterranean Society^ Chapter VIII. 

2) “Sawduster”: nusbdri. The son of such a man was the proprietor of a ship. 
Brit. Mus. Or 5542 f. 9 [N 67]. Cf. Dozy, Supplement II, p. 671b. 

3) “Downer”: t^aghghdb^ T.-S. Box K 15, f. 66, verso I. 

4) ^Allush al-jarbi al-qaffd^ ben Nisstmy T.-S. 20.4 (Around 1046). 
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papers was a multiple of the two hundred and ten listed so far^). 

In some cases, the occupations mentioned were dominated by 
Muslims or Christians *). In general, however, the reference is to 
Jews, and, here, one has to bear in mind that religious and ethnic 
communities used to specialize in certain professions, just as this was 
the case with families and clans. The present writer vividly recalls a 
visit to a large factory for tourists’ souvenirs in Damascus in 1924, 
where the local Christians did the woodwork, the Armenians, objects 
from mother-of-pearl, while the Jews were the copper- and silver¬ 
smiths. A similar denominational and ethnic division of labor was in 
operation in Geniza times. The Jews were prominent in the textile 
industry and, above all, in sUk, as well as in dyeing, which was almost 
a Jewish profession in all countries and in which they were thought to 
have professional secrets®). The production ofglass was another favorite 
Jewish occupation and so was metalwork of all descriptions, but 
mainly silver-smithery. Finally, many Jews were engaged in the food 
industry, while pharmaceuticals, which was even more closely con¬ 
nected with medicine than it is today, was to a large extent Jewish. 

However, it is most characteristic of our period, which was com¬ 
paratively free of caste-like separation and restrictions, that religious 
and ethnic occupational divisions were by no means rigid. We find 
Muslim silkworkers, dyers, tanners, glassmakers or pharmacists alongside 
with their Jewish fellow workers, even Muslim scholars, either coming 
from families engaged in these occupations or working at them in 
person *). The handbooks of market supervision, whether from Spain 

1) The same would be the case with the names of professions culled from the 
Muslim books on market supervision, biography, geography and history. 

2) E.g., ra'id, horse trainer, cf. Med. Soe., Chapter IX, § 9, mataridi, maker of 
hunting spears, 13 J 28, f. 9 [N 126], 11 . 6 and ii; rammd^, maker of lances, Mosseri 
L 130 [N 220] 1 . 12. Cf. p. 187, note 5. 

3) Al-JaWz, Al-Tabas^ur ft 'l-Tijdra (Handbook of Commerce), Damascus, 1932, 
p. 339, says that the best crimson was found in Spain and that only a certain group 
of Jews knew how to find it, cf. Serjeant, Muslim Textiles XV-XVI, pp. 35 and 70. 

4) This will be shown in the forthcoming Ph.D. thesis of Mr. Hayyim Cohen 
on the occupations of Muslim religious scholars down to the period of the Crusaders. 
Cf. also C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literature Index, under liariri, 
Dabbag, Sabbag, Zajjaj and ^Aftar. 
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ot from the East, do not indicate that any occupation was confined to 
a certain community. Accordingly, the Geniza shows us Jews in 
practically every way of life, from vizier down to blacksmith and 
sailor. However, their preponderance in certain occupations, as 
pointed out above, was a fact. Therefore, the sketch of the main 
industries reflected in the Geniza records following here is to be taken 
as a cross section, rather than as a complete picture of the immensely 
rich gamut of Mediterranean arts and crafts practiced during the High 
Middle Ages. 

(a) Textiles and Dyeing 

Comparable to the place of steel and other metals in modern economy, 
textiles represented the major industry of mediaeval times in the 
Mediterranean area. As far as the statistical data available allow us to 
gauge, a very great proportion, perhaps the majority, of the working 
population and certainly of the distributing classes was engaged in this 
branch of economy. Textiles in those times were more durable and 
more expensive than they are nowadays and they seem to have been 
more variegated in fabric, color and provenience than ours. Fantastic 
prices were paid for single selected pieces, the so-caUed a^ldq\ this we 
know not only from literary sources, which may be suspected of 
exaggeration, but also from business letters found in the Geniza. 
Clothing formed part—sometimes a considerable part—of a family’s 
investment, being transmitted from parents to children, to be converted 
into cash in case of an emergency. The furniture of a house consisted 
mostly of various types of carpets, couches, cushions, canopies and 
draperies—objects produced mainly by the textile industry. All this 
explains why the latter was of such paramount importance^). 

The general terms for spinner and weaver are not common in the 
Geniza ^). Normally, a man is designated by a word referring to the 

1) Details in Chapters III and VIII of Med. Soc. 

2) Spinner, ghai^gal (Budapest, David Kaufmann Coll. XV, a merchant, Aleppo, 
Syria, around 1040; T.-S. 13 J 9, f. 5 and 13 J 29, f. 2, a merchant in Zawilat al- 
Mahdiyya, Tunisia, 1047). Weaver, ha'ik (T.-S. Box K 15, no. 70 I, 1 . 2, misread in 
M J II 247, Note 2). About a partnership in weaving, cf. Med. Soc., Ch. II. 
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Special branch of industry in which he was active, such as silk, linen 
or wool, or some more closely defined textile. It is to these that we 
turn now our attention. 

It is appropriate to open our survey with the silk industry, for this 
material, “which combines strength with lightness, durability with 
beauty and cleanliness with luster”^), was favored in our period 
above all others. Silk was produced all around the Mediterranean, 
even in countries where climatic conditions were not favorable to 
sericulture, such as Egypt. Still mote impressive is the ubiquity of 
the industry itself. Silk was woven and dyed even in the small towns of 
the Egyptian Rif (“countryside”). This is known to us from business 
letters referring to raw silk which was sent to such places, or was 
bought there from itinerant merchants, as well as from contracts of 
tax farming concerned with the licenses for silkweaving and silkdyeing 
in small towns. There are repeated references to silkworkers in al- 
Mahalla *). Women, too, were engaged ever3rwhere in the unraveling 
and reeling, as well as in the weaving and dyeing of silk. 

The leading country in the production of silk in our period, at least 
as far as the Geniza records go, was Spain ®). It exported cocoons and 
taw silk, as well as finished products. The origin of this prominence 
is perhaps to be sought in the fact that in early Islamic times Spain 
was chiefly colonized by people coming from Syria and Lebanon, 
coimtries with an ancient sericulture. Second to Spain was Sicily. Some 
Byzantinists still seem to believe that the silkworm and the industry 
connected with it were brought to Sicily by the Normans, when they 

1) W. F. Leggett, The Story of Silk, New York, 1949, p. i. For bibliographical 
data about silk in our period, cf. R. S. Lopez, China Silk in Europe in the Yuan Period, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society -jz (1952), p. 75, Note j, and the latter’s 
Silk Industry in the Bys^antine Empire, Speculum 20 (1945), 1-42. 

2) E.g. Shattanauf, Benha, Minyat Zifta and Qalyub in 1141 A.D. T.-S. 20.80; 

“outside Sammanud” in 1162, T.-S. 8 J 32, f. 5. Tax farming on weaving and dyeing 
of silk in Ibwan, 1106 A.D.; ms. Oxford d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 8; in Qalyub, Oxford 
c 28 (Catal. 2876), f. 69, 1155 A.D. The of al-Mah^la: 8 J 5, f. 18 c (1157); 

8 J 32, f. 3, and Maimonides, Responsa, Jerusalem 1934, p. 243. 

3) E.g., Oxford e 98, f. 64 b, 11 . 7-13; d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 52; 13 J 22, f. 30, 
1 . 6 and very frequent in N. For literary sources, cf. E. L^vi-Provengal, Histoire de 
TEspagne Musulmane III, Paris, 1953, p. 233 ff. 
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sacked the flourishing cities of Greece in 1147 and forcefully settled 
its skilled laborers, male and female, in their own kingdom. However, 
over a hundred years ago, Michele Amari expressed his conviction 
that the silk industry of Sicily must have been far older—a conviction 
vindicated by abundant testimony from the Cairo Geniza. Throughout 
the whole of the eleventh century we find both raw silk, called Sicilian, 
and silk fabrics leaving the shores of the island, either from its western 
points, Palermo and Mazara, or at Syracuse in the East ^). In addition 
to the usual filaments, Sicily produced, on the one hand, a very high 
priced variety, and on the other a cheaper sort, called Idsin, a term 
extremely frequent in the Geniza records, but, it seems, not yet found 
anywhere else 2). 

Tunisia, too, was a great exporter of silk and appears as such in 
almost every business letter sent from or to this country. Since, 
however, in all these latters, as far as the present writer is able to see, 
no variety of silk is called by the name of the country or one of its towns, 
as is the case with regard to Spain and Sicily, one is inclined to believe 
that references throughout are to re-export and, in some cases, this is 
expressly stated. To be sure, the flourishing textile industry of Tunisia 
processed Spanish and other silk, just as it did with Egyptian linen or 
Sicilian cotton. 

It is amazing how little we hear in the Geniza about silk from Syria, 
Lebanon and Palestine. As is well known, silk was an important 
article of export from the Crusader states of the Levante, and Damascus 
was world famous for its silk products (hence English damasJi) ®). 

1) E.g., T.-S. 20.69, ^ (Sicilian raw silk sold in al-Qayrawan); T.-S. 12.367, 

1 . 18 (same in Alexandria); T.-S. 20.122 (sent from Palermo and from Mazara); UL 
Cambridge Or 1080 J 22 (sent from Palermo to Damsis in Egypt). Frequent in N. 

For the Norman deportation of the Jews and the silk workers from Greece to 
Sicily, cf. Serjeant, Islamic Textiles XV-XVI, p. 56 (where for 441/1149-541/1147 is 
to be read). Cf. also Amari-Nallino, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia^ ^933> vol. 3, p. 441. 

2) About the prices of silk and lasiUy cf. Med. Soc., Chapter III. 

3) Cf. W. Heyd, Commerce du Levant I, p. 178 (and cf. ib., Notes 6 and 7) and 171 
(cf. ib.. Note 2). The European word damask has nothing to do with pre-Islamic 
Arabic dimaqsy which is derived from Greek metaxa (as believed by some scholars). 
For this word was not used by the Arabs at the time of their contacts with merchants 
from Western Europe. 
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Naturally, the Geniza records are not entirely reticent about Syro- 
Palestinian silk and silk products, but these occasional references 
dwindle to insignificance, if compared with the broad and steady flow 
of information about the import of these materials from the West ^). 
It was perhaps the devastation of Syria and Palestine during the eleventh 
century, so frequently referred to in our sources, which is to be blamed 
for this state of affairs, while, after the advent of the Crusaders, Europe 
most probably constituted a more profitable market for Syrian silk than 
Egypt. 

The products of the renowned Byzantine silk industry, in particular 
its brocade, its mandils and the materials used for upholstery, were very 
much in demand in other Mediterranean countries ^). It is, however, 
most remarkable that in the Geniza records we do not find a single 
instance of Byzantine raw silk used outside the frontiers of the empire. 
This cannot be mere chance. Rather, it reflects an imperial policy, 
which restricted the export trade to finished products, as, indeed, is 
expressly stated in the “Book of the Prefect”, Chapter VI, para. 16: 
“The raw-silk dealers are not to sell silk to Jews or to [other] merchants 
for resale outside the city” ®). 

On the other hand, we learn that even Iraqian raw silk was traded 
in Alexandria, which served as the exchange center of this material for 
the whole of Egypt *). Iraq also had a silk industry of its own. In this 
respect, however, it was by far surpassed by its eastern neighbor, Iran. 
Despite its geographical remoteness, Iran was one of the main, if not 

1) E.g., T.-S. 13 J 19, f. 27 [N 14], 1 . 8 (when once no silk fabrics arrived in Old 
Cairo from the West, some supply from Syria kept the price down); Box K 15, 
f. 99 III (a blue Damascene silk robe pawned); 15 J 22, f. 10, 1 . 9 (red and black silk 
fabrics ordered in Ramie from another place in Palestine). 

2) Cf. Med. Soc., Chapter I. 

3) R. S. Lopez and I. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade, New York 1955, p. 22. The 
“Book of the Prefect” was promulgated in 911 or 912. As we see here, at least some of 
its regulations must have been observed in the subsequent centuries as well. One 
document, dated 1157, speaks about Rumi silk in al-Mahalla: T.-S. 8 J 5 f. 18. 
However, as it is mentioned together with Idsin, I take it as referring to Christian 
Sicily. For Byzantine Jewish silk weavers living in Egypt, see T.-S. 8 J 4, f. 15a and 
UL Cambridge 1081 J 9. 

4) T.-S. N.S. 94 J 58, f. 3. (“Iraqian raw silk is much in demand”). Iraqian Idsin 
in T.-S. 8 J 5, f. 18, cf. the preceding Note, differentiated from the Rum Idsin. 
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the main, supplier of high priced silk fabrics for the Mediterranean 
countries during this period. Of first rank in this respect was Tabaristan, 
the same district south of the Gwpian Sea, which, in later centuries, 
was the main source of imported silk goods for most of Europe also. 
Other important centers of the silk industry were South-western Iran, 
from which the Tustarl, Qurqiihi and many other popular silk fabrics 
came, and Khorasan in far north-eastern Persia with its Ibrisim and 
other specialities^). 

“Local”, i.e. Egyptian silk was of an inferior quality, its price being 
between one quarter and one third of the average. Since a mother 
writing from Alexandria asks her son in Old Cairo to procure her some, 
it must have been grown in the south, most probably in the Fa)qmm, 
to which province five hundred Syrians were credited with having 
transplanted the cultivation of mulberry trees and the raising of silk 
worms. One of the fraudulent practices of Egyptian weavers was to 
mingle “local” with Syrian silk and to sell it as Syrian ^). 

The wide geographical distribution of sericulture accounted in part 
for the great variety of silk fabrics encountered in the Geniza records; 
another factor was the refined techniques of processing and dyeing 
silk and combining it with other fibers, such as linen, or with gold- or 
silver-threads. 

If we exclude the dyers, silk workers were of two categories: the 
handlers of the cocoons and of raw silk, harm, and the weavers, 
qa;(j(a^. The cocoon of the silkworm consists of two different parts: 
a core of compact, continuous filament—the only animal fiber which 
needs no spinning; this has to be unraveled and reeled, a task confided 
to specialists called naqqdd, or “unraveler”. For although this work 
may be done even by children, it requires expert knowledge and great 
dexterity to do it in a commercially sound way. “Do not move with 
your silk”, writes a merchant from Alexandria to his correspondent in 

1) Cf. W. Heyd, Commerce duLevant p. 671 and Med. Soc., Chapters III and VIII. 

2) “Local”: haladi, Philadelphia, Diopsie College 344, [India book 272], 1 . 2; 
cf. also UL Cambridge 1080 J 284 [India book 249]; Philadelphia, Dropsie 400, 1 . 8 
(the three letters are from the twelfth century). Ma'ahm al-Qurba ed. Reuben Levy, 
p. 45 of the English summary. See also W. F. Leggett, The Story of Silk, p. 133. 
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Old Cairo, at a time when the material was scarce, “except in the 
event that trustworthy unravelers are available, who might unravel a 
small quantity (literally “a small reel”) good for the countryside”, 
i.e. who were able to pick out the inferior variety traded outside the 
capital *). 

The layers of loose filament covering the core of the cocoon (the 
so-called waste silk) have to be spun like other fibers. As opposed to 
manqiid, unraveled silk, we often find in the Geniza letters maqshiir or 
muqashshar, “peeled of” silk and the worker handling it called muqashshir 
“peeler” *). It is interesting that the modern Italian word for floss silk 
(tangled waste silk), catar^o, already appears in a business letter of the 
eleventh century (in the form qatdrish). Fraudulent weavers mingled it 
with raw silk, after both had been dyed ®). 

The preponderance of the Jews in the silk industry as reflected in 
the Geniza records, might have had its origin in the fact that it was an 
ancient local industry in Palestine *), or in the wide ranging travels of 
the Jewish Rahdaniyya merchants of the ninth century, which brought 
them regularly to China, where they might have had opportunity to 
make themselves acquainted with the professional intricacies of silk 
production ®). The two factors might have acted in combination and 
there were, perhaps, others. In any case, the Jews by no means had 
a monopoly in this branch. In his studious Ph. D. thesis about the 
economic activities of Muslim scholars prior to the time of the Cru¬ 
saders, Mr. Hayyim Cohen found no less than eighty-four who either 
bore the family names silkworker, silkweaver, or silkmerchant, or 

1) T.-S. 13 J 22 f. 30, 11 . 20-22. The word for “reer’: nmslak, 

2) T.-S. 13 J 3 f. 4, 11 . 12 and 21: khav^dsh maqshur wa^air maqshur\ 20.69 verso 
11 . 5 and 19: Idsin muqashshar; Oxford e 98, f. 64 b, 1 . 12: {hartr) muqashshar, T.-S. 
13 Ja 2, ed. H. Hirschfeld, JQR 16, p. 577: Ihn al-muqashshir. This identification of 
“peeled” with waste and spun silk is tentative. 

3) Oxford d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 42 [N 221], 11 . 5 and 7. Ma'alim al-Qurba, ed. 
Reuben Levy, English summary, p. 45; Serjeant, Islamic Textiles 63 (both with 
question marks as to the meaning). According to a suggestion by Professor R. S. 
Lopez in his letter to me of November 25, 1959, the word is probably derived from 
Greek katartarioi^ silk spinners. 

4) S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologies Leipzig, 1910, I, pp. 141-2 and 543-4. 

5) Cf. Med. Soc.s Chapter III. 
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were reported as having been actually engaged in these occupations. 

Linen looms very large in the Geniza, even larger than silk, or 
indeed than all other textiles combined. For flax was the main industrial 
crop of Egypt, and at least seventeen local varieties appear in our 
records. However, it is the trade, not the industry, which is reflected 
in them, and therefore the discussion of these details falls outside the 
scope of this article. As a matter of fact, the word kattdn, which in 
Arabic designates both flax and linen, should in most cases be taken 
in the first meaning, for it was flax fiber, not linen fabric, which formed 
the main object of international trade, as far as reflected in the Geniza. 
Consequently, we mostly hear about work connected with the pre¬ 
paration of flax and not the weaving of linen. 

After having been pulled, the flax plant has to be retted, i.e. to 
be soaked in water in order to separate the fiber from the woody core. 
While exposed to dampness, the plants have to be turned. These 
operations were done by the farmers themselves. Therefore, the 
product in this stage of preparation was called in the technical language 
of the Geniza letters “flax of the farmers” ^). After this, the “flax 
workers” took over, first to do the scutching, i.e. the beating of the 
dried plant in order to separate the fiber from the seeds, the latter to be 
used for the preparation of “hot oil” or “seed oil”, as it was called at 
that time. In this stage, too, the flax was traded, designated as “scutched 
flax” 2). Then came the hatcheling, i.e. combing out, disentangling 
and cleaning of the fibers, a most responsible task, as the quality of 
the yarn depended largely on this operation. Three times it is said in 
one letter that the addressee should supervise “the combing” himself 
and not buy flax which had already been hatcheled ®). After this 

1) “The farmers are at present occupied with the turning of the flax”, T.-S. 
13 J 23, f. 16, 1 . 17. “Flax of the farmers, mui^rtHn" as opposed to the “flax of the 
workers, sunna'-”. 13 J 27, f. 18 margin. 

2) “I bought excellent flax, coming from the scutching of the workers”. T.-S. 
13 J 27, f. 18, 1 . 17. In Arabic nafd al-^unnS^, cf. Dozy, Supplement II 703a (From the 
Arabian Nights). A detailed interesting report about scutching in the great flax 
growing center of Busir is contained in ms. Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York, ENA 4020, f. 20. 

3) Budapest, David Kaufmann Collection XXVIII, 11 . 22, 29 and margin. 
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operation, the flax fiber was ready for spinning ^). When a bashful 
young Jewish man is recommended in a letter as being very good at 
kattdn work, certainly the scutching and hatchehng of flax, not the 
artistic weaving of linen was intended *). The latter was the domain of 
the heirs of ancient Pharaonic Egypt, the Christian Copts. 

Cotton, today the staple crop of Egypt, was of no great consequence 
in our period. In its raw state, it was imported into Egypt both from 
Syria and from the West (Sicily, Tunisia), as we read repeatedly in the 
Geniza records®). Cotton goods, of course, were one of the main 
imports, both from Tunisia and from India. Therefore, we hear much 
about the trade in cotton, but next to nothing about its manufacture *). 

As sheep breeding seems to have been ubiquitous owing to the 
then very vital cheese production connected with it, wool must have 
been available everywhere for industrial purposes. Egypt appears in 
the Geniza papers both as an exporter and as an importer of wool and 
hair®). Any clothing, including even the huge buqydr turbans, could 
be made from this material, and as far as finer fabrics are concerned 
it was used, as in classical times, in particular for purple cloth ®). Wool- 


tastamshithu anta wald tashtarihi mamshiit min kattandni, ‘‘(Flax-)comber”, mashshdt^ as 
a family name, cf. Mose ben Maimon, Epistulae^ ed. D. H. Baneth, Jerusalem, 1946, 
p. 70,1. 18. 

1) T.-S. 13 J 15, f. 19, 1 . 12, where kattdn manjush must have the same or a similar 
meaning as mam shut^ i.e., hatcheled, as the context shows. 

2) T.-S. 13 J 15, f. 15, 11 . iG-i-jyuhsin ^amal al-kattdn, 

3) Cotton from Tripoli, Lebanon: UL Cambridge 1080 J 17 [N 85], 1 . 3; T.-S. 
13 J 16, f. 19 [N 224], 1 . 19. From Tunisia: T.-S. 20.76, 1 . 21. However, as we hear 
mostly of cotton goods coming from Tunisia, ‘‘two bales of cotton” riv^matain qutn, 
may here simply mean cotton fabrics. The Syrians imported cotton also into Tunisia, 
cf. T.-S. 13 J 19, f. 27 [N 14], 1 . 20, and so did the Rum, ib., obviously from Sicily, 
cf. Amari-Nallino, Musulmani di Sicilia, II, p. 512. 

4) It is therefore difficult to explain technical terms not found elsewhere, e.g., 
ratlain qutn mu^id, literally two pounds of “foaming” or “cream-colored” cotton, 
T.-S. 13 J 25, f. 15, 1 . 15. 

5) Egypt as exporter of wool: Budapest, David Kaufmann Collection 14 margin 
(ordinary and purple). Importer: T.-S. 8 J 22 f. 18 (from the West); 13 J 14, f. 17, 
11 . 11-12 (hair from Syria). 

6) Wool clothings: mays^ar T.-S. 13 J 35 f. 10, top; buqydr, ib., 1 . 17. Purple: see 
preceding note and T.-S. Box K 15, f. 71 (the writer, a purple dyer, pays “25” to 
a wool maker). 
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makers or -sellers, sawwdj, are frequendy mentioned, but no note¬ 
worthy technical details about this industry have been listed so fat i). 

In addition to the main textiles: silk, linen, cotton and wool, some 
minor fibers ate mentioned in the Geniaa records, the most fanciful 
of them being “sea wool”, threads produced by a large maritime 
moUusk, which have a golden luster and take on various colors during 
the day. Known in Italy from Roman times to the present day, it was 
counted by the Muslims as one of the marvels of “the West”, and the 
Umayyad rulers of Spain used to forbid its export. In a large order for 
precious textiles we find also one for two covers of sea wool each 
twenty-four cubits long and woven together with green and red silk *). 

The high degree of specialization and division of labor, noted above 
as characteristic for the industry of the Mediterranean area in the 
High Middle Ages was particularly conspicuous in the dyeing in¬ 
dustry. This was due, on the one hand, to the enormous variety of 
colors, favored in those times, and to the great skill and experience 
required in using the many natural and industrial dyes available. 
While men today are normally satisfied with various shades of gray, 
brown, blue, black and white, the mediaeval man, like tropical singing 
birds, liked, in addition to these colors, green, red and intense yellow, 
and above all, intricate nuances with all kinds of “glitter”, “gloss”, 
iridescence, stripes, waves and patterns ®). Needless to say, the fair sex 
did not stay behind in this respect, although the colorful fabrics were 
displayed between the four walls of a house or the “Turkish” bath, 
rather than in public. The carpets, couches and drapery decorating the 

1) T.-S. Box K 25, f. 169; 13 J 16, f. 15 and frequently: the bazaar of the wool- 
makers. See also preceding note. 

2) Hemp is mentioned only as used for ropes, UL Cambridge Or 1080 J 39. Sea 
wool: Or 1080 J 77, 1 . 24. About sea wool, see Serjeant, Islamic Textiles XV-XVI, 
p. 60. 

3) Glitter: talmi^y UL Cambridge Or 1080 J 77, 11 . 10.14.28; gloss: t^ajtum mujalla 
(of “satin"’), T.-S. 20.69, verso 1 . 20; iridiscense: taust (like a peacock) 12.372, 1 . 9, or 
fdkhitt (like a ring dove) Or. 1080 J 77, 11 . 2.7.19.23; stripes (many expressions); 
waves: mularraj 12.133, 1 . 29; patterns: mulawivarty cf. Med. Soc. II. Naturally, many 
terms still defy explanation, e.g., Budapest, David Kaufmann Coll. XII, where a 
silk weaver asks for instructions as to the pattern of the desired fabric (“do you 
wish it bisakdkmT^). 
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rooms showed the same variety in coloring and treatment as the 
clothing. 

As may be remarked in passing, the Geniza people were by no 
means barbarians running riot with colors. The careful descriptions 
of the exact hues desired and the frequent requests that the colors of 
the parts of a dress ordered—even of shoes and a dress—match each 
other, betray taste, although most probably a taste different from 
our own. In addition, as we learn both expressly and indirectly, even 
at that time there were marked differences between one country and 
another in this respect. Iran, it seems, was most extravagant in its 
predilection for variety in colors, while austere Jerusalem, and Palestine 
in general, preferred simple black and red. In any case, the taste of the 
people represented in the Geniza papers was widely different from that 
of the Iraqian dandies of the early tenth century known to us so well 
from a special study devoted to them by a contemporary ^). 

In order to give the reader an idea of the color-intoxication of this 
age, a few quotations from orders for textiles and from lists of trousseaus 
may be quoted here: “Five fine covers, one gazelle blood, one pure 
violet, one reddish brown (“musk-colored”), one silvery, one intense 
yellow; two others pure, clean white, inclining to yellow”. “Eight 
pairs of (small) prayer carpets, two white, two indigo blue, two green, 
two red”. “Please, my lord, the red should be as red as possible, 
likewise the white and the yellow should be exquisite, I was not 
satisfied with the yellow .... The siglaton robe is of the utmost 
beauty, but not eaxctly what I wanted, for it is white and blue, while I 
wanted to have, instead of the latter, onion color, an “open” color. 
The lead-colored (i.e. blueish gray) robe is superb, better than all the 
rest” 2). 

1) Jerusalem: Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, Geniza Misc. 15. 
Palestine: T.-S. 13 J 22 f. 10, verso 1 . 9. For the Iraqian dandies, cf. Serjeant, Islamic 
Textiles XV-XVI, pp. 78-79 and Mhammed Farid Ghazi, Un group social: les 
Raffin^s, Studia Islamica ii, pp. 39-71. 

2) UL Cambridge Or 1080 J 77, 11 . 22.27.30. Prayer carpets: musallajat (with s 
instead of 7, the writer most probably was an Iranian). T.-S. 12.133, 11 . ii.19.23-24. 
Siglaton is a mediaeval French and English term for the siglatun, a fabric of heavy 
damask, cf. W. Heyd, Commerce du Levant II, p. 700. Lead-colored: rasdst —a color 
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In the lists of the clothing and bedding brought in by a bride, 
colors are not regularly indicated, because the description of an item 
and the fabric from which it was made were suffcient for its identi¬ 
fication. Therefore the reader has to bear in mind that the specifications 
given here for two such lists refer only to a minority of the materials 
mentioned. The trousseau of the daughter of an India merchant, 
married in Old Cairo in 1146, contained items in the following colors: 
white 6, cloud-blue 5, cloud-blue with gold threads i, pomegranate 
red 4, blue 3, pearl-colored 2, ash gray (“color of bamboo crystals”) 2, 
green 2, saffron i; not yet identified 4^). Another bride, from the same 
time and environment, had quite a different taste: pearl-colored 4, white 
with golden threads 3, violet 2, blue 2, unbleached linen 2, basil- 
colored (brownish violet) i, sky-blue i, cloud-blue i, white i, guilded i, 
emerald i, sand-colored i; not yet identified 4*). 

In face of such demands on their art, the dyers had to specialize 
according to the coloring matter used by them. Thus we find specialists 
in crimson, saffron, sumac, purple, vermilion, or indigo etc. ®). However 
even when a person was not called qirmirQrii, i^a'-fardm or sammdq, i.e. 
dyers with crimson, saffron or sumac (the English words are derived 
from the Arabic), but was designated by the general word dyer, we 
hear occasionally that one was engaged in dyeing red or another in 
dyeing sUk with turquoise blue *). Likewise, in legal deeds, the dyes 
used in the workshop referred to would be indicated ®). All this points 
to a high degree of specialization in this industry. 

popular in the Geniza. According to Heyd, the siglaton used to be dark blue. “Open” 
color: maftuh. According to A. Barthdlemy, Diet. Arabe-Franfaise, Paris, 1935, p. 47, 
bafalt designates today in Syria the color of the onion skin, however, according to 
the context, the reference here is more likely to the violet gray of an onion cut open. 

1) Oxford d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 47. 

2) T.-S. 12.12. 

3 ) Qirmit(tm, T.-S. 13 J 27 f. 4, 1 . 8; e^ajardnt, T.-S. 16.272, verso, 1 . 17; sammaq, 
T.-S. 20.92 C. 1 . 6; arjarvani, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 66 1 , 1 . 5 and often; mmayyir, T.-S. 
13 J 24, f. 14, K 6 f. 177. In some cases, the reference might be to merchants special¬ 
izing in the coloring matter. In others the names appear in lists of receivers of alms 
or of payers of the reduced poll tax, which suggests that they belonged to the 
working rather than to the merchant class. 

4) Al-ma^ruf bifabgh al-harir al-fairiie^, T.-S. 13 J 4, f. ii. 

5) E.g., purple: T.-S. NS 94 J 150; indigo: T.-S. Box K 25, f. 153. 
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The dyeing constituted a large percentage of the final cost of a 
fabric. An eleventh century account gives the following details: 


Unbleached silk, 66 pounds.500 dinars 

Loss 1) on these. 20 dinars 

Crimson for the dyeing. 85 dinars 

Expenses (customs etc.). 25 dinars 

Wages for the dyers. 20 dinars 


For dyeing antimony-black and green *) 24 dinars 

Total 174 dinars 


Grand Total 474 dinars 
Quantity of dyed silk, 65 pounds. 

Thus, out of a total cost of 474 dinars, 129 dinars, over one quarter, 
were spent on the dyeing. The price of the coloring matter was over 
four times as much as the wages for the dyers ®). 

In addition to dyeing, fibers and fabrics had to undergo various 
other treatments before being ready for use, in particular processes of 
bleaching and blanching, about which we read very much in the 
Geniza records. These, as well as other aspects of the clothing industry, 
such as glossing, tailoring, lining and embroidery are better treated in 
connection with trade and clothing. In any case here too, each process 
and each piece of clothing was attended to by a separate group of 
artisans specializing in it. 

(b) Metals, Glass and Pottery 

Next to textiles, metals and minerals, and above all the gold-, 
silver-, copper- and iron industries, were predominant in mediaeval 
arts and crafts. Gold- and silver work, including jewelry in general, 

1) During the transport or customs formalities some pounds of silk were lost. 
For at the end there were only 63 pounds, despite of the fact that a fabric normally 
gains weight while being dyed. 

2) A small quantity of silk was dyed with colors other than crimson; the account 
does not specify for them the cost of the coloring matter and the wages. 

3) Freer Gallery, Washington, XIV, 11 . 1-8, Gottheil-Worrell, p. 72. In 1 . 8, the 
ms. has 'khl, i.e., akhal, black with bluish luster, as antimony. 
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must be mentioned first, because in actual life it occupied a position 
quite different from the one it has today. Besides its function as 
ornament, it served largely as a means of investment and savings. A 
great variety of forms and combinations of metals and precious stones 
appear in the lists of trousseaus and other Geniza documents, and even 
where gold and silver were traded as metal, the merchants preferred 
to have them in ornaments rather than in bars. Moreover, silver 
vessels were much more in use than they are nowadays. As to copper, 
many of the better kitchen utensils were made of this material, which 
appears regularly near the end of longer lists of marriage portions, as 
do gold and silver ornaments at their beginnings. 

The general word for gold- and silversmith in Arabic, means 

“one who gives form”. It was used aU over the Arabic speaking world 
and, like French orjevre and Spanish platerc, referred to both metals, 
no doubt because they were normally handled by one and the same 
artisan. There must have been also specialists for goldsmithery, as the 
relevant word dhahabJ, “goldman”, is met with very frequently in the 
Geniza, although, curiously enough, it is not registered in the Arabic 
dictionaries *). To be sure, the corresponding Hebrew ^(ehdvi was a 
very familiar term in Talmudic literature. Another branch of this 
craft was that of the “maker of ornaments”, or jeweler, hallo* ®). 

In addition to coppersmiths in general, we find persons specializing 
in casting, hammering or burnishing this metal, which was traded 


1) E.g., Ceuta in Morocco, T.-S. 12.5, Mosul in northern Mesopotamia, T.-S. 
20.128, verso 18. Rendered in mediaeval Hebrew by h^rdsh, MT I, p. 74, Note 25. 

2) E.g., T.-S. 16.116 (Old Cairo, iith century); T.-S. 16.138 (Alexandria 1077); 
Vienna, Coll. Erzherzog Rainer 45 (Old Cairo 1019), publ. by S. Asaf, Tarbiz 9 
(1938), p. 197. T.-S. 8 K 22, p. 2, publ. by MJ II 320. Freer Collection XIII, 1 . 44, 
publ. Gottheil-Worrell, p. 70. Dozy, Supplement I, p. 687 has the word under 
s.m.ntari, which Yaqut, quoted in M. Amari, Bibl. Arabo-Sicula 113, 5, explains as 
dhahabi according to Maghribi usage. Persons called s.m.ntan (once written with 
f) are mentioned in T.-S. Box K 15, f. 29, as buyers of ^abtr. 

However fiddt, “silverman”, occurs very rarely, e.g.. Freer Collection XIII, 1 . 51, 
Gottheil-Worrell, p. 70, and might refer to a person trading in silver. 

3) T.-S. Box K 15, f. 48, 1 , 1 . 6; Box 23, f. 103 [India Book 208], 1 . 43. Today in 
certain parts of Yemen, hallo* is the common word for gold- and silver smith. 
Cf. Dozy, Supplement I, p. 319b (from al-Maqqari). 
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either as cast or hammered ^). Copper was often alloyed with tin (for 
the manufacture of bronze vessels), wherefore “tinner”, trader in, or 
processor of tin, is a term and a family name common in the Geniza *). 
However, tin dishes and other vessels, so frequent in mediaeval Poland 
and other northern European countries, have not been traced thus far 
in our papers. 

Lead was another metallic substance much in use, and much traded, 
and was dealt with by specialists, whose workshop was called “kitchen”, 
as in other industries requiring processes of heating (“cooking”) ^). 
A by-product of this industry was litharge, an oxide of lead used in the 
manufacture of glass and other materials, and in medicine for the pre¬ 
paration of a popular eye powder. The preparers of the lead oxide also 
formed a profession by themselves ^). 

The metal industry was subdivided not only according to the 
materials and the various treatments required by them, but even more 
by the type of objects made. E.g. bells, in particular the little bells on 
the necks of the beasts of burden, were in the crowded narrow streets 
of that period even more vital than the horns in our cars today. There¬ 
fore, bell makers, as the Geniza shows, must have been numerous on 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, as they were in Milan, Italy, 
in 1288, when an enthusiastic encomium of that city described the 
makers of the sweet-sounding brass bells which were attached to the 
breasts of the horses as one of its marvels ®). The ubiquitous urban 

1) Caster, sabbak, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 6, C 1 , 1 . 6. Burnisher,yij/4/’, ib. 1 . 5. Hammerer, 
darrab. Cast copper, sabtka, Oxford a } (Catal. 2873), f. 26, verso 11 . 11-13; hammered 
copper, madriib, T.-S. 12.291, 1 . 16. The terms are particularly common in the Indian 
trade. 

2) Tinner; qas^dm (from Greek kassiteros). Freer Gallery, Washington, IX, 11 . 7 
and 16, Gottheil-Worrell, pp. 44 and 46, otja'-mal al-qasdir, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 96, 
IV, 1 . 27. 

3) Worker or/and dealer in lead: rassds, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 102, 1 . 7 (a workman); 
13 J 19 f 4 (a merchant). “Kitchen” for processing lead: T.-S. 12.606,1. i. 

4) Preparers of litharge: martaki, T.-S. Box J i, f. 4 c, 1 . 25; Box K 15, f. 50 D I, 
1 . 15 . The English word is Greek and means “silverstone”, the Arabic word is 
Persian, meaning “impure stone”, both designations referring to the silvery color 
of this material. 

3) Bell makers:>/^///, e.g., T.-S. 8 J 26, f. 19, 1. 5, cf. S. D. Goitein in JQR 44 
(* 953 )> P* 43 > Note 19; UL Cambridge 1080 J 113, 1. 2. Not yet noted in an Arab 
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blacksmiths were probably occupied mostly with horseshoes, a com¬ 
modity as commonplace then as tires are now Locksmiths are less 
frequently mentioned, for the locks on doors of houses and rooms 
were at that time of wood (as they still are in Yemen) and made by 
carpenters, or rather a particular group of carpenters specializing in 
this commodity There were, of course, cutlers, and craftsmen 
concentrating on spoons (forks were not used in those days), but also 
on such objects as hooks, razors, or needles ^). The manufacture of 
arms also was very much specialized % but the Jews represented in 
the Geniza papers, unlike those in nineteenth century Yemen, do not 
seem to have participated in this industry. 

On the other hand, the manufacture of glass must have been one of 
the most favorite Jewish occupations. This could have been assumed 
even on the basis of sporadic references in literary sources ^). It is 
proved beyond doubt by the testimony of the Geniza records. Various 
factors might have contributed to this predilection. The Palestine¬ 
dictionary. About the obligation to suspend brass- or iron bells on the necks of 
beasts carrying water, cf. Ma^alim al-Qurba, ed. Reuben Levy, 1938, p. 97 of the 
English summary. For Milan 1288, cf. Lopez-Raymond, Medieval Tradey p. 62. 

1) Blacksmith: haddady T.-S. 8 J 22, f. 10, verso 1 . [N 3] the blacksmith from 
Baghdad; UL Cambridge Or 1080 J 152, from Qayrawan, it seems. 8 J 19, f. 24 
[N 151], 1 . 17 in Old Cairo. In T.-S. 20.163 “the man doing iron work” (in Hebrew), 
obviously from Palestine. 

2) Locksmith: aqfdll. Two locksmiths, brothers, contributing to a public fund; 
T.-S. Box K 15, f. 10. (Dozy, Supplementy has found the word only in a nineteenth 
century dictionary). Makers of locks from wood {ghalaq): ghalldqy T.-S. 12.684, 
verso; 12.462, 1 . 3 (966 A.D.), publ. S. Asaf, Tarbiz 9, p. 204; T.-S. 20.6, 1 . 12 
(1037), Asaf, ib., p. 30. (Not noted in an Arab dictionary). Cf. also T.-S. 16.49 
(979 A.D.), publ. S. Asaf, Yerushalayim, 1953, p. no, where the same persons as in 
12.462 are mentioned. In Ma^alim al-Qurba (see above Note 59), Arabic Text, p. 236, 
the wooden locks are called dihah, 

3) Cutler: sakdkim. Spoonmaker: mald^iqiy T.-S. Box K 15, f. 48 III, 1 . 3 (a Persian). 
A maker of hooks (as used by butchers): sandndrty T.-S., N.S. 94 J 151 B; of razors: 
mawwdSy T.-S. 8 J 16, f. 27 verso, 1 . ii. Needlemaker: ahhdVy 12.362 [N 238] 11 . 8.11. 
For the latter, cf. Ma^alim al-Qurba, Chapter 57. 

4) Cf. above, page 171, note 2. 

5) S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the JewSy IV, pp. 168 and 319. Cf. also 
Monumenta Hungariae Judaicay Budapest, 1959, no. 864, about a glass foundry of 
Spanish Jews in Fogaras, Transylvania (today Romania) in 1697, quoted by 
J. Komlos, Kirjath Sepher 35 (i960), p. 465. 
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Lebanese coast between Akko and Tyre had been a center of glass 
manufacture since remote antiquity and continued as such during the 
Geniza period^). Thus an old tradition was operative in this case; 
indeed “Jewish glass” was a term familiar in France as early (or should 
we say: as late?) as the seventh century A.D. *). The elaborate Jewish 
dietary and purity laws could be more easily observed with the use 
of glass vessels ®). Tentatively, two other reasons might be adduced. 
Jews were everywhere closely connected with the royal or provincial 
mints. In these, and in assaying in general, glass weights were used for 
determining the exact weight of coins and weights, and modern 
scholars have marvelled at the fact that mediaeval craftsmen had been 
able to produce glass weights precisely indicating fractions of a gram. 
Another favorite Jewish occupation, pharmaceuticals, also used glass 
vessels of different description, size and color, as we learn again from 
the Geniza*). However, here, as in other cases, there existed by no 
means denominational exclusiveness. The house of a Jewish goldsmith 
in Old Cairo bordered on that of a Christian glassmaker, and Copts are 
known as manufacturers of glass weights ®). 

Besides Tyre and Beirut, Egypt itself was a great center of the glass 
industry with an age old tradition, stemming from Pharaonic times. 
It seems, however, that it was not Alexandria, as in the Roman period, 
but Old Cairo, which was the main producer, for most of the Geniza 
material on glass manufacture comes from the latter city. The glass 
manufactured there was called “local”, an epithet which smacks slightly 

1) Thirty seven bales of glass, sent by three Jewish firms from Tyre are referred 
to in a document dated loii. T.-S. 13 J 33, f. 5, publ. S. Assaf, Tarbtv^ 9 (1938), 
p. 196. In ms. Oxford c 28 (Catal. 2876), f. 32, the craftsman from Tyre most probably 
was a glassmaker. 

Red glass from Beirut: Westminster College, Cairens. Frgt. [India book 50], verso, 
11. 28-29. 

2) Cf. Baron, quoted above, p. 186, note 5. 

3) Indirectly, this aspect is evident in a query sent around 1134 from Aden to a 
religious authority in Old Cairo, where it was asked whether translucent Chinese 
porcelain could be regarded as glass for ritual purposes, cf. India Book 33-34. 

4) Glass vessels in stores: Budapest, David Kaufmann Collection, XX; T.-S. 
Box K 15, f. 9; T.-S. 12.525; Maimonides Responsa, ed. J. Blau, p. 137. 

5) T.-S. 16.116 (i[o]io A.D.). The name of the Christian glassmaker was Malih. 
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of inferior quality. It may have been referred to also in a letter from 
Aden, where the writer orders “a wicker work basket with red glasses 
from Beirut, and if they cannot be had, white glasses” ^). We also hear 
of a By2antine glass maker travelling from Alexandria to Cairo and 
“a Jewish glass maker” delivering in Old Cairo letters “from the 
West”, destined for people in Alexandria, which seems to indicate 
that he himself had come by land from Tunisia *). However, an 
eleventh century Mr. Glaser in Ramie, Palestine, was a dealer in oil ®). 
Four contracts of partnership in a glass workshop have come to light 
so fat. 

Pottery, albeit sparsely represented in the Geniza, also must have 
been much specialized, as evident from our records. The fakhkhdr or 
fdkhurdm, manufactured clay pipes and other clay material used in 
buildings and installed them himself, wherefore he appears in docu¬ 
ments related to the repair of houses. The products of this industry are 
mentioned also as exports from Rosetta, Egypt, to Sicily *). The 
qadddr made pots and other receptacles, sent e.g. from Tinnis, Lower 
Egypt, to Ramie, Palestine ®). No doubt, here too, each type of vessels 
was made by a separate group of artisans, although so far only two 
have been noted: the kui(J, maker of narrow-necked water jugs without 
a spout, and xhegha^d'irJ, the manufacturer of porcelain-like translucent 
dishes ®). The mukhfiydt pottery, a specialty of the Muslim West, eight 
pieces of which were sent from Spain to Egypt in 1137 (a year of 

1) Local glass, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, Geni2a Misc. 27, as 
opposed to red glass. See also above, p. 187, note i, end. 

2) Philadelphia, University Museum E 16 517, 1 . 10, cf. JQR 49 (1958), p. 47; 
T.-S. 13 J 14, f. 2 [N 17]. 1 . 8. 

3) T.-S. 13 J 22, f. 10 verso, 1 . ii. 

4) Fakhkhar: UL Cambridge Add 3340, verso 1 . 3 (Jews in Spain, 1130); cf. 
Tarbiz 24 (1955), p. 143. Box K 15, f. 100 verso 7 and 12 (Old Cairo). Sent from 
Rosetta: Budapest, David Kaufmann Coll. 22 [N 194] verso 20. Fakhurani'. UL 
Cambridge Or 1080 J 29 (family name of a phlebotomist in Alexandria, 12th century). 
Cf. Dozy, Supplement II, p. 245 a. 

5) Qaiidar-. T.-S. Box K 13, f. 244, verso 1 . 33 (as a low profession). T.-S. 13 J 26, 
f. 18, 11 . lo-i 2 (Export from Tinnis). 13 J 17, f. 3, 11 . 16-17 (a Mr. Potter as proprietor 
of a ship). 

6) Ku^t\ T.-S. 13 J 36, f. ii-,ghadd'm, family name in Bagdad, thirteenth century, 
Diwan of Elazar ha-Babli, ed. H. Brody, Jerusalem 1933, p. 94. 
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heavy warfare in the Mediterranean), were certainly manufactured by 
experts ^). However, whether maddar “worker in clay” was a technical 
or a dialectical variant, cannot be made out at present, for it was noted 
only for Mosul, where the word might have been only a local term for 
the first or second occupation mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph *). The great variety of forms developed by the ceramics 
industry of that period is reflected in inventories of pharmacies, doctors 
dispensaries, and stores, as well as in occasional references with regard 
to private homes ®). 

(c) Leather, Parchment and Paper 

In the absence of synthetic fabrics, leather played a far more im¬ 
portant role in the period under discussion than it does today. It even 
seems that it was more widely used than in Greco-Roman times, which 
may perhaps be explained as a remnant from nomadic Arabia, when 
hides were more easily available than pottery. Skins and various types 
of leather bags served as receptacles for oversea transport, while leather 
bottles were normally used in daily life for carrying oil, wine or other 
fluids, but also for flour. Makers of leather bottles are frequently 
mentioned in our records, and a street was named after them in Old 
Cairo *). 

Since transport inside a town or overland was by riding beasts, 
saddle making was a great industry ®). Shoes were perhaps worn less 
than in our own days, but there was a great variety of them, and people 
must have been very particular in this respect, since we find orders for 

1) T.-S. 13 J 27, f. 17, 1 . 19. Dozy, Supplement /387b has the plural makhdfl, 

2) T.-S. 20.128 verso. In certain parts of Yemen today, maddar is simply a potter. 
It is noteworthy that S. Spiro’s dictionary of the modern Egyptian vernacular does 
not note this word at all. 

3) Cf. Med. Soc.y Chapters V and VIII. 

4) A maker of leather bottles, hatta^ e.g., with flour, T.-S. 13 J 25, f. 2 is invariably 
called hattdt^ T.-S. 24.76; Box K 15, f. 66 la; K 15, f. 96, while Ma^alim al-Qurba, 
ed. Reuben Levy, p. 229 of the Arabic text, has hatatt, Zuqdq al-battdtJn: e.g., T.-S. 
12.264. 

5) The Geniza has both sarrdj, T.-S. 12.545, verso 13; T.-S. 20.187; 13 J 35 f 7, 
verso I, and sarji. Box K 15, f. 18, 1. 17. Sarrdj has also meanings other than saddler, 
cf. Dozy, Supplementy s.v. and for sarjt one expects suriijt. 
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shoes from other countries even for personal use. In one single hst, 
three types of shoemakers are mentioned, and correspondingly various 
kinds of footwear appear in our records. To be sure, not all of these 
were made of leather. In Spain, then as today, corkwood was a familiar 
material ^). 

Hides, in various states of traitment, were found in every household; 
for the low, movable table on which one dined was put on a hide, in 
order to protect the carpet from stains and for easy disposal of crumbs 
and other food remains. Such dining room hides were often given as 
presents and most probably were prepared for this task by appropriate 
decorations. 

Certain references in Muslim and other mediaeval sources convey 
the impression that tanning was an exclusively or predominantly 
Jewish occupation ®). This, however, is not borne out by the Geni2a 
records. Whether in lists of taxpayers, donators, or receivers of alms, 
in legal documents or private correspondence—tanners appear only 
sporadically and the family name Tanner is also extremely rare. 
Likewise, the Muslim handbooks of market supervision clearly indicate 
that this profession was not exercised primarily by non-Muslims. 

Although the invention of paper restricted the use of parchment 
and vellum, still they were very much in demand in our period. Torah 
scrolls and the sacred writings of Muslims and Christians, as far as 
used in public service, were written on vellum and so were many other 
religious, scientific and literary works, as we learn from book lists 
found in the Geniza, and, of course, from manuscripts which have been 
preserved. Certain types of deeds, such as marriage contracts and bills 
of divorce and manumission, and many others also were written on this 
durable material and so were epistles emanating from authorities, 
especially if they had the character of circular letters. In Tunisia, 
private letters and accounts were written on parchment well down to 
the middle of the eleventh century, while in the East the transition to 


1) Three words for shoe-maker: iskaf, hadhdba', kharrdi(^ in T.-S. Box K 15, f. 14. 
Corkshoes, aqrdq: ULC Or 1080 J77, 1 . 31 (20 pairs). 

2) Cf. S. W. Baron, History of the Jn>s IV, pp. 166-167. 
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paper must have been made about a hundred years earlier, as the relevant 
material from the Geniza proves. The reason for this difference was the 
fact that Tunisia and Sicily were great centers for the manufacture of 
leather and the export of hides. 

In addition to the parchment maker, the book binder was an impor¬ 
tant representative of the leather industry. As we learn from one letter, 
leather book covers were sent ready made from the West to Egypt. 
Unfortunately, no details are given about these covers except that they 
were square; however, since we read that Tunisia exported even 
guilded shoes, it is likely that the book covers sent to Alexandria were 
similarly decorated, as indeed many Islamic bookcovers are. In general, 
the covers were either red, black or white ^). 

Paper looms very large in the Geniza records. They tell us, however, 
more about the trade in this commodity than about its production. 
Our records seem to indicate that paper, like sugar, was manufactured 
by factory-like larger establishments rather than by small workshops, 
as was the practice in other industries of that time. The reason for this 
difference was perhaps not so much technical as historical. When the 
secrets of paper making passed from the Chinese to the Arabs around 
the middle of the eighth century, it was first produced in factories 
installed by governors, local rulers and caliphs. (Types of paper called 
after some of such rulers were still in use in the twelfth century, as the 
Geniza shows). When private enterprise penetrated into this industry, 
it obviously continued to manufacture paper on a large scale, as had 
been done when it was first introduced to the Middle East. 

(d) The Building Industry 

Building operations were normally carried out by specialists. When 
we find that in a small town like Hebron, Palestine, all the members of 

i) Parchment maker: ruqiiqt (in receipt of four loaves of bread, perhaps not as a 
destitute person, but as drawing a part of his emoluments from the community in 
kind, as other officials in such lists), T.-S. Box K 15, f. 102, II, 1 . 8. Bookbinder: 
tabbaq (his widow receives alms), T.-S. 20.112. Book covers: 100 jildkutub murabba'-, 
T.-S. 8 J 25, f. 19 [N 40], 1 . 15 (second part of eleventh century). Guilded shoes: 
8 J 22, f. 18, 1. 10 (slightly earlier). In the booklist T.-S. 16.19 (publ. S. Assaf, 
Kirjath Sepher 18, 1942, p. 277), nine covers are red, six are black and five white 
(middle of twelfth century). 
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the local community participated in pulling down a synagogue and 
erecting a new one on a larger site, this was done in order to have it 
completed as quickly as possible, and the building, according to the 
dimensions mentioned, must have been of modest size^). Mostly we read 
in our papers about repairs and these, as a rule, were effected by experts. 

There were stone cutters, but the main building material in Old 
Cairo were bricks, tub, from which Spanish and English adobe is derived. 
The master masons were normally assisted by one or more helps, either 
handy men, raqqdsm, or/and an apprentice, sabl, and sometimes two ma¬ 
sons worked together. Moreover, quite a number of specialists were nee¬ 
ded, such as layers of clay pipes, floor-tilers, wall-plasterers, marble wor¬ 
kers (bathrooms in better houses were surfaced with marble slabs), makers 
of ovens and of cesspools, and others whose exact functions have not 
yet been defined with certainty. Finally, there were the decorators of 
rooms; when we read that in a poor town like Jerusalem, a decorator 
received 114 dirhams in wages, we must infer that this type of work 
constituted a considerable part of the expenditure on the erection or 
the upkeep of a house ^). Whether the mut^awmq, or painter—a word 
derived from t^efuq, mercury—made murals or ornamented buildings 
otherwise, is not yet evident ®). The muhandiv^ (with as its Persian 
ethymology) was not an architect or engineer as in modern Arabic, 
but a land surveyor, who had to deal with the fixing or checking of 
the boundaries of plots and houses ^). 

1) T.-S. Arab. Box 18(2), f. 4, publ. ATaS 45-49. 

2) Stone cutter: hajjar, Mosseri 87 [N ii], 1 . ii (family name); layers of claypipes: 
above, p. 21; floor-tilers: muballit, T.-S. Box 8, f. 5 and 18 J 4, f. 12, 1 . 34. (ca. 1100); 
wall-plasterers: mutayyin, Oxford bii (Catal. 2874), f. 5, 1 . 6 (datedi04o); marble 
worker: rakhkhdm, T.-S. 24.40, 1 . 47 (family name); maker of ovens: tannurl 13 J 28, 
f. 24, 1 . 13 (family name); of cesspools: hashshash, T.-S. Box K 15, f. 45; decorators: 
mus^ayyin, T.-S. 18 J 2, f. 18, 1 . 21. 

3) Al-Mu\mvmq in document dated 982 (T.-S. 16.142, publ. MT I 363), 1027 
(T.-S. N.S. 94 J 51, 1 . 2), 1026/7 (8 J 6, f. 18), it seems all referring to different 
members of one family. The same family name appears in the thirteenth century: 
UL Cambridge Or 1080 J 113, 1 . 4. As the Ma‘alim al-Qurba, Arabic Text, p. 237, 
11. 13-16, emphasizes that the dahhanfm (painters in oil) should be prohibited to paint 
figures, it is hkely that this was then still generally done. 

4) T.-S. 8 J 5, f. 12, where the muhandi^n are dealing with a dispute about a house; 
Cambridge, Westminster College Arab. II, f. 79: a scholar called son of the muhandii^. 
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Carpenters and sawyers are also regularly mentioned in connection 
with building operations. Modern builders get the lumber needed for a 
house ready for use from a yard. In the Geniza records we see that the 
proprietor bought the timber, then first employed sawyers to saw it on 
the spot according to the dimensions required, and later on a carpenter 
would fix the beams, staircases, railings and other parts made of wood. 
However, doors and the like were manufactured in the carpenter’s 
shop, also, it seems, as a specialty work^). 

Furniture made of wood was used far less in those days than is 
customary in our civilization. In its manufacture, the carpenters were 
joined by the turners and the chest makers, both large professions, 
which gave their names to a gate and a street, respectively, in Old 
Cairo *). The carpenters specializing in the making of wooden doorlocks 
have been mentioned above, p. i86. 

(e) The Preparation of Food 

The higher a civilization, the more it devolves the preparation of 
food from the shoulders of the housewife to specialized industries. In 
a primitive economy, as in most parts of Yemen, South Arabia, women 
get up long before sunrise for the toilsome work of grinding the stone 
mill and baking bread, and in many houses bread is baked for each 
meal anew, for their menfolk like to eat it warm and fresh, as it comes 
from the oven. We normally buy our bread and cakes ready-made in 
the store. 

The civilization represented in the Geniza records ranks somewhere 
between these two extremes, but is decidedly nearer to our own. 
Each house would lay in stores of wheat, but the women were not 
expected to do the grinding. This was done by millers found all over 

1) Carpenters and sawyers employed in buildings: T.-S. Box K 5, f. 76; K 15, 
f. 45, cf. above 11(3), Note 21; K 15, f. 100, verso 11 . 13 and 17; UL Cambridge Or 
1080 J 104. Doors made in a carpenter’s shop: T.-S. 8 J 7 f. 18. 

2) Turners: kharratm, T.-S. K 15, f. 58, 1. 13 (as contributors); 13 J 9, f. 3 (The 
son of the turner signing a document in 1047). The Gate of the Turners: T.-S. 
12.525 and 16.72, cf. E. J. Worman, JQR 18, p. 26. The Street of the Chest makers: 
fanadiqin, T.-S. 13 J 3, f. 9. 
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the city^). When a husband went overseas on extended travels, he 
would assign to his wife both fixed quantities of wheat, and money 
for grinding it ^). One could also buy flour (of different grades of 
fineness) in stores specializing in this commodity ^). The baking would 
be done by a baker, and many would simply buy loaves of bread, which, 
for easier computation, normally had the weight of one pound ^). 

Cakes, called ka'^k in Arabic (a word which seems, however, not to 
be connected with its English equivalent), also were normally bought in 
the bazaar, and the name or designation ka^kl^ or cake-master, is rather 
frequent ®). Here is an order to a cake master, carefully written on a 
tiny piece of paper: ‘‘To the elder Abi Sa"d—may God preserve him. 
Please receive two pennies as earnest money and give the bearer a pound 
of well done ringlets (probably a type of doughnuts), and if you make 
cakes to-morrow, prepare two pounds of little cakes of utmost small¬ 
ness for me’’ ®). The pastry-cook, khamiriy was another familiar figure ’). 

A fourteenth century Muslim scholar describes how Jewish cake 
makers used to squirt sesame oil on the cakes from their mouth and 

1) Cf. E. J. Worman, Notes on the Jews in Fustat^ JQR i8 (1905), pp. 30-32. In 
addition to the mills situated inside the city mentioned there (one adjoining the house 
of the Head of the Congregations, cf. ib., p. 32), cf. e.g., T.-S. 13 J 25, f. 19, where 
a mill is in the immediate vicinity of the house of the Nagid, or head of the Egyptian 
Jews. A miller as a contributor to a public appeal: T.-S. Box K 15, f. 18, 1 . 14. 

2) T.-S. 8 J 4, f. 18c (Alexandria 1102); 8 J 10, f. 17 (Old Cairo 1133). 

3) Seller of flour: daqqdq, T.-S. 13 J 25, f. 2. The writer left with him a pawn to 
get a leather bottle full of flour. Fine flour was called naqJ, literally pure, T.-S. 12.793 
[N 148], 1 . 22 ff. Two persons called daqqdq appear in the list of taxpayers, T.-S. 
Box K 15, f. 96 II, another in T.-S. 24.76 (receivers of loaves). 

4) This is evident from many lists of distribution of loaves to the needy and to 
commxmity officials, e.g., T.-S. Box K 15, f. 5, 15, 39 and 50. 

5) T.-S. Box K 15, f. 43 (contributor); ib., f. 54 III, 1 . 14 (paying rent); 13 J 24, 
f. 14, 1 . 14 (travelling from Alexandria to Cairo); ib., verso, 1 . 14. 

6) Manchester, John Rylands Library, Gaster Collection A 1192. “Ringlets”: 
hulaiqdt, not yet traced in a dictionary. Hulaiqdt is a well known place name in 
Palestine. One distinguished between khabbdv^y baker (extremely common), and 
farrdn^ Uterally “oven-man”, most probably a person who did the baking, but not 
the preparation of the dough; rare, e.g., T.-S. Arabic Box 51, f. 107. 

7) Khamlri^ T.-S. Box 15, f. 2 II, 1 . 3. This word, too, seems to be not listed in the 
dictionaries. However, KhmJrt is a family name in Egypt up to the present day. 
Cf. also Dozy, Supplement /, p. 404b, khdmirfi in the same sense. In Persian khamira 
is either dough or a conserve flavored with the aroma of roses or violets. 
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warns true believers not to defile themselves by a liquid which had 
been in the mouth of an infidel. This warning, although characteristic 
for the religious fanaticism of the later Middle Ages, was certainly 
conducive to hygiene ^). 

Canned and frozen foods, of course, are modern inventions. However, 
the mediaeval society reflected in the Geniza papers had an equivalent 
for these means of alleviating a woman’s life, an equivalent indeed, which 
is only sparely used by us. Many dishes were prepared by specialist 
cooks in the bazaar, from where they were brought home and served 
fresh. Respectable people did not dine out in those days. Workmen, 
in whose wages often lunch was included, probably had to do so. 
However, for a member of the middle-class it was a disgrace to take 
his meal at the harrds^ the preparer of the harJsa, the mediaeval ham¬ 
burger (ground meat and wheat fried in much fat) ®). This, as well 
as the food prepared by the maker of jashish (groats cooked together 
with meat and dates), or by the “roaster”, shawwd*, the “dinner cook”, 
*ashshl, or the “meat cook”, tabbdkh, in general, were rather taken home, 
and so were the various cold dishes, such as relishes, made by the 
bajpdridJy or vinegar-sauce and other appetizers prepared by the 
kdmukhi^). All a smart housewife had to do was to tell her husband 
in the morning what to bring home for dinner in the evening. 

1) Ibn al-Hajj (died 1536), al-Madkhal I, p. 239, quoted by E. Strauss (now 
Ashtor), The Jews in Eg^pt and in Sjria under the Mamluks (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, I 
(1944), p. 183. 

2) Harras was pronounced hurras, British Museum Or 5 5 66 D 24 [India book 89], 
1 . 11, where some Cairine Jewish merchants who made trouble in Aden, are described 
as having lost face because of eating in the houses of Samaritans, Karaites and 
hurrdstn-, T.-S. 18 J i, f. 6, 1 . 16, the son of a harras doing work similar to his father’s 
in 1028; T.-S. Box K 15, f. 14 II, 1 . 2 (payer of reduced poll tax). It is interesting that 
the Spaniard Ibn ‘Abdun uses this form, cf. Journal Asiatique 224 (1934), p. 297, 
while Ma'alim al-Qurba, ed. Reuben Levy, p. 108, has hara'isi. 

3) Jashshash, Oxford f. 56 (Catal. 2821), pp. 45b and 46a; Shawwa, T.-S. 20.76, 
1 . 4 (name of the proprietor of a ship in Tunisia; cf. in detail Ma'alim al-Qurba, 
Arabic Text 92); ^ashsht, Brit. Mus. Or. 5566 c, 1 . 25, publ. J. Braslawsky, Our 
Country, Tel-Aviv, 1954, p. 77 (his daughter receives alms); tabbdkh often, e.g., 
T.-S. Box K 15, f. 14 I, 1 . 8 (one from Baghdad, pays reduced poll tax); K 15, 
f. 50 CII, 1 . 18 (receives two loaves). Oxford e 98, f. 68 (14th century; meaning here 
perhaps butcher). In Ibn ‘Abdun (see preceding Note), p. 242, the tahbdM) is a 
caterer at weddings, in Ma'alim al-Qurba, p. 102, he prepares cooked meat, as 
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The Geniza records discern between butcher, meat-seller, meat-carver 
and slaughterer, from whom the slaughterer of goats is again differen¬ 
tiated—a specialization brought into relief by the repeated warnings of 
a handbook of market supervision not to mix beef or mutton with 
the meat of goats ^). Sausages, called in (Jewish) Aramaic and in Arabic 
naqdniq^ which is Semitized Latin Lucanica, i.e. coming from Lucania 
in Southern Italy, are mentioned in the Talmud and in Muslim literature, 
but not in the Geniza. Perhaps the harrad^ the processor and seller of 
intestines, occupied himself with their production. The sausage makers 
also formed a separate group *). 

There were so many types of sweetmeats that even a very elaborate 
handbook on market supervision had diffculty in encompassing all the 
specialists handling them and the techniques required in their prepara¬ 
tion ^). The t(alabdniy the preparer of a pancake made of unleavened 
dough, honey, almonds and other ingredients, was particularly popular 
and we even find a scholar engaged in this occupation ^). Another po¬ 
pular sweetmeat, the qatdHj\ was likewise made of flour and almonds ®). 

opposed to the “roaster”, see above. Bawdridty literally “maker of cooling or cold 
vegetables”, cf. Dozy, Supplement I, 68b, and Ma^alim ^-Qurba, p. 96. T.-S. 13 J 18, 
f. 29 ( a letter addressed to Mr. B. in Alexandria). Kdmukht (vowelled thus and not 
kdmakht\ very common family name of at least two clans, one being Kohens, one 
not, e.g., T.-S. Box K 15, f. 70, publ. MJ II, p. 247 (i ith century); K 15, f. 5 o C II 17 
and D II 14 (12th century); K 15, f. 36, verso 1 . 9 (13th century). 

1) Butcher: Jr very frequent, e.g., T.-S. 20.175 verso, 1 . 21 (rather odd: “near 

the butcher’s shop in Old Cairo”). Box K 15, f. 13 I (renting a store belonging to the 
community 1183/41 A.D.); ib., f. 34 (a contributor); T.-S. N.S. 173, 1 . ii, publ. 
D. H. Baneth, Tarbiz 30, p. 174 (Family name of a bibHophile). Meat-seller: lahhdm, 
T.-S. 13 J 19, f. 30 (mentioned in letter); K 15, f. 36 verso 15 (contributor). Slaugh¬ 
terer: dhabbah^ T.-S. 13 J 22, f. 2 (a respectable Kohen); Box K 15, f. 96 dhabbah 
al-md^i^ (slaughter of goats); meat-carver: qassdby T.-S. 24.14 (financial transaction 
in 1122 A.D.). For the separation of goat’s flesh cf. Ma'alim al-Qurba, chapters 15 
and 20. 

2) Cf. Siegmund Fraenkel, Die Aramaeischen Fremdwoerter im Arabischen, Leiden 
1886, p. 38: nuqdniqd. Sausage makers: Ma^alim al-Qurba, chapter 14. For harrdd cf. J. 
Theol. Seminary, New York, E. N. Adler Coll. 154(2558), a person in Alexandria. 
Cf. Dozy, Supplement I, p. 268b. 

3) Ma^alim al-Qurba, Ar. Text, p. 113. 

4) “The Haver from Bagdad”, the v^alabdm^ T.-S. 13 J 21, f. 17, verso, 1 . 5-6. 
publ. Taibiz 27 (1958), p. 533. Ma^alim, p. 112. 

5) Cf. S. D. Goitein in JQR 49 (1958), p. 37, note 5. 
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The lawwd^n, men processing or selling almonds, appear frequently 
in the Geniza, and a street in Old Cairo was named after them i). The 
“fryer”, qdlt, it seems, prepared the various fried seeds which people 
used to nibble *). 

The secret of artificial ice was not yet known in those days. However, 
ice and snow were imported from the mountains of Palestine and 
Syria into Egypt and kept in subterranean receptacles for the hot 
summer days, when they were sold for extravagant prices. Thus, the 
ihalldj, or “ice man”, was a merchant with much capital and not a 
manufacturer ®). 

The vast industries connected with oil, wine, honey, sugar, dairy 
farming and fisheries must be treated separately and the same applies 
to the very much ramified transport business. 

1) T.-S. 16.79, publ. by Isr. Abrams, JQR 17, p. 428 (possessor of a house), 
Box K 15, f. 66, verso II, 1 . 2 (payment of poll tax); T.-S. 10 J 15, f. 4 [N 66], 1 . ii 
(family name of a Muslim merchant). 

2) T.-S. Box K 15, f. 47 (family tree of Ben Qali). 

3) T.-S. 16.272, verso, 11 . 9 and 15: Ben Al-Thallaj, a community leader in Alexan¬ 
dria, at the time of Saladin. About the enormous sums spent on ice, cf. A. Mez, 
Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg, 1922, pp. 581 and 408, and S. D. Goitein, 
Journal of World History 3 (1957), p. 602 (10 000 dirhams for one pound). 
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SLAVES AND SLAVEGIRLS 
IN THE CAIRO GENIZA RECORDS* 


BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

TN order to be able to understand the economic role and the 
^ social position of the slaves in the society reflected in the 
Geniza records, we must free ourselves entirely of the notions 
familiar to us from our readings about hfe on American plantations 
or in ancient Greece or Rome. Slavery in the period under consi¬ 
deration was neither industrial nor agricultural; with the exception 
of the armies, which were largely composed of mercenaries, who 
were legally slaves, it was not collective, but individual. It was a 
personal service in the widest sense of the word, which, when the 
master served was of high rank or wealthy, carried with it great 
economic advantages, as well as social prestige. 

♦ Bibliographical note. About the Cairo Geniza documents in general cf. 

S. D. Goitein, rStat actual de la recherche sur les documents de la Geniza du 
Caire, dans Revue des £tudes Juives, 1 (CXVIII), i960, pp. 9-27. Id., The 
Documents of the Cairo Geniza as a Source for Mediterranean Social History, 
in JAOS 80, i960, pp. 91-100. 

The manuscripts are quoted according to the towns and collections, in 
which they are preserved, and the signs used by the latter. Note the following 
abbreviations : 

T. -S. : Taylor-Schechter Collection, preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge, England. 

ULCambridge : Other collections of Geniza papers in the same library. 
Oxford : Bodleian Library, Oxford, ms. Heb. 

MJ : Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid 
Caliphs, Oxford, 1920-22. 

MT : Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies I, Philadelphia, 1931. 

India Book : A collection of Geniza documents on the India trade, prepared by 
the present writer for publication. 

Med. Soc. : **Mediterranean Society in the High Middle Ages, based on Records 
from the Cairo Geniza”, a volume in preparation by the present writer. The 
article printed above corresponds to Section 7 of Chapter II of this book. 
Mediterranean Reader, Selected Documents from the Cairo Geniza : another 
publication in preparation by the writer. 

N : Geniza records connected with Nahray ben Nissim, a Qayrawanese 
merchant, scholar and public figure, who emigrated to Egypt and Palestine 
and lived in those countries between 1048 and 1098. Prepared for publi¬ 
cation by Mr. M. Michael. 

ATS : S. Assaf, Texts and Studies in Jewish History, Jerusalem, 1946. 
Arabica IX I 
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In a famous passage in his Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith says: 
''It appears . . . from the experience of all ages and nations . . . 
that the work done by free men comes cheaper in the end than 
that performed by slaves'' In this general form, this statement 
does not hold true and has been refuted by competent historians. 
It certainly does not apply to the period of early Islam, when an 
abundant supply of captives was available in the wake of the 
incessant wars of conquest, so that free labor could be replaced 
by the cheaper work of slaves. As is well known, the ninth century, 
the third of Islam, witnessed a tremendous revolt of masses of 
negro slaves in southern Iraq, which shook the very foundations 
of the caliphate of Bagdad, and, somewhat later, the council of a 
comparatively small Carmathian community in Eastern Arabia 
owned a labor force of tens of thousands of negroes doing agri¬ 
cultural work. 

However, in the Mediterranean area during the eleventh through 
the thirteenth centuries the situation was different. Slaves had to 
be imported from far away countries and were expensive. If we 
disregard the armies, slaves certainly formed only a minority of 
the population, unlike the situation in imperial Rome, where three 
quarters of the inhabitants were either slaves or freedmen 2. His 
high value protected the slave and made him an object of consider¬ 
ation, in addition to the humanitarian laws and admonitions made 
in his favour by the three monotheistic religions. 

The very word "slave" ^ahd, was felt as being improper and was 
replaced by circumscriptions such as '‘boy" and "young man" 


1. Quoted by Charles Verlinden, UEsclavage dans VEurope mSdiSvale, 
t. I, p. 42, Brugge, 1955. This book contains a chapter about the legal and 
economic position of slaves in Islam, pp. 227-239, which is now largely 
superseded by the extensive article ^Ahd in E.I., second edition, by 
R. Brunschvig. The best account about the real conditions is found in 
A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Ch. XI, where, however, no sufficient 
distinction is made between the various social and geographical milieus. 
For slavery in the Jewish community during our period cf. S. W. Baron, 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, t. IV, pp. 187-196 (mainly in 
Europe), and, in particular, S. Assaf, Be^ohole Ya^aqov, 1934, PP- 223-256, 
and A.T.S., pp. 166-170. 

2. J. Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome, Ch. Ill 2, p. 68. 

3. The word ^ahd seems to have become already in Geniza times a racial 
term for black people and even in this meaning it is rare, cf. 12. 582, Tarbiz, 
21 ( 1950 ), P- 187; T.-S., 13 J 22, f. 33 (India Book, p. 84), verso, i. ii. For 
“boy"’ and “young man“ exceptionally hadddm, “servant of a higher grade'', 
is used, see below e.g., p. 4, note 2. 
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As the same words were applied to free employees, it is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether a person referred to in a Geniza letter 
was a slave or not, in particular in the case of persons serving as 
business agents. The situation is still more complicated by the fact 
that a freedman too might be called ''young man of So and So'', 
even if his former proprietor had died long before Slaves engaged 
mainly in household work were called wasif, "servant", a word, it 
seems, restricted to unfree persons. Female slaves, too, were never 
designated with the Arabic term having this meaning, but by 
"girl". As this word, too, became almost synonymous with slave, 
it was in its turn often replaced by wasifa, "servant". Female 
slaves, as a rule, bore proper names indicative of their social 
station, while male slaves, especially when they were business 
representatives, often had names which were also in use among 
the free population. 

In general, the situation of male slaves was essentially different 
from that of the females. In Islamic times, the Middle East had 
become accustomed to being governed by slaves. The rulers, 
always distrustful of their own people, used to surround them¬ 
selves with persons brought from distant regions, who knew no 
other attachment except to their masters, but who very often 
became the masters of their masters. Immediately before the 
Fatimid conquest, Egypt was ruled by a black eunuch, an extremely 
capable man; the Fatimids and Ayyubids made copious use 
of European, Turkish and other slaves for the highest posts of 
confidence, and, under their successors, the Mamluks, what had 
been a practice became a principle: The ruling oligarchy admitted 
to its ranks solely persons who had been slaves. 

On a small scale, we find a similar situation in the life of the 
bourgeoisie reflected in the Geniza records. Male slaves were 
mainly employed in positions of trust. Rarely we read about male 
menials, as when a man, on deathbed, after having distributed his 
possessions, orders the sale of his riding beast and his wasif (in this 
order) in order to pay the burial expenses with their price The 
acquisition of a male slave was a great affair, on which a man was 
congratulated almost as if a son had been born to him. No wonder, 


1. E.g. T.-S., 12. 175, 11 . 23-27. For ‘‘boy” and ‘‘young man” as desig¬ 
nations for free employees, cf. Mediterranean Society, Ch. II, Section 3. 

2. Oxford, f. 56 (Catal. 2821), f. 12, verso, i. 6. 
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for a slave fulfilled tasks similar to those of a son He managed 
the affairs of his master, he travelled with him or for him or he 
was in charge of his master's business, when the latter himself was 
out of town. The ”guldm”, or “young man", of a business man 
would be consulted in all affairs of his master, and his movements 
would be reported in the same way as those of other important 
merchants. “Muslim acquaintances who arrived from Ascalon", 
writes a Palestinian living in Bilbis on the caravan route between 
Palestine and Cairo", told me that Abu 1 -Muna, the guldm of our 
lord (the head of the Jews in the Fatimid empire) has arrived in 
Ascalon". Similar statements are met with frequently 

The following account well exemplifies the dualism in the social 
position of a guldm. Its scene was ^Aydab, the great port on the 
East-African coast, which served as the terminal for ships coming 
from China, India and South Arabia. In December 1141, there 
arrived among the Jewish merchants from Egypt and the Magrib 
Safi, “the pure, sincere", the slave and agent of the head of the 
Jewish academy in Old Cairo, and one Ibn Gamahir, a notable, well 
known to us as a trouble-maker from other papers relevant to the 
India trade. Safi insulted the notable in the presence of Muslim 
fellow merchants, accusing him of having disposed of a slave girl, 
after having had a child by her, in Berbera on the African coast. 
Ibn Gamahir filed a complaint of slander against his adversary 
with the governor of the town. The governor, well aware of the 
special status of Safi, tried to consult the Jewish merchants staying 
in the town, most of whom, however, disregarded his invitation. 
After Ibn Gamahir's Muslim friends had given witness, the governor 
ordered Safi to be flogged. “What!" exclaimed Safi, “I, the guldm 
of the Head of the Academy, should be flogged?" However, his 
protest was of no avail, he was flogged and jailed. One of the 
Jewish merchants from the Magrib intervened, and Safi was set 
free—“not without loss of money", whether for himself or his 
liberator, is not stated. The document, from which we learn about 


1. Congratulation on the acquisition of a slave : Gottheil-Worrell, 
n° IX, line 32, p. 50. The phrase Allah yarzuquka mitlahu katir, “may God 
give you many like him“, is used for the birth of a son. 

2. Oxford, a 3 (Catal. 2873), f. 13, 1. 17 from al-Qayrawan; b. 13, f. 50 
(Catal. 2834, n° 31) verso margin, from Bilbis ; d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 15 
verso 11 . 8-10, T.-S., 13 J 17, f. 3, 11 . 18 and 21. Often in N., e.g. n° 129, 
1 . 12, n° 131, verso 1 . i, and n° 148. “The hadddm, servant, of Ibn Sigmar is 
also leaving'*, UL Cambridge, 1081 J 24, 1 . 14. 
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all this, was written, of course, because the affair was to have a 
legal aftermath before the Jewish court in Old Cairo 

The agents who were legally slaves were allowed to do business 
on their own account, and some must have done very well. One 
document shows Durri, “the pearl-like'’, the guldm of a Nagid, 
making one of the largest contributions to a public appeal, com¬ 
parable to those of upper middle class people. In another document, 
dated ii6i, a gulam (also bearing the name Safi) gives two dinars 
to the widow of the partner of his master, while “the young man" 
of the taxfaimer of the market of Palermo contracted in 1063 ^ 
partnership with a Jewish merchant which involved very high 
sums 2. One gulam, called Tahir (also meaning ‘"pure"), was even 
the proprietor of a boat Sometimes, a master would do a service 
for his own servant, as when a Tunisian merchant ordered old 
silver for himself and also for his gulam 6urg (the same word as 
modern George)—for the latter, to the not inconsiderable amount 
of twenty seven dinars 

While deeds of sale, gift or bequest of slavegirls have been found 
in very considerable number among the Geniza record, only 
one such document has come so far to the knowledge of this 
writer with regard to adult males (there are some for minors). So 
far only one deed of manumission of an adult male slave has been 
found (as against, at least, six, for females), while the emancipation 
of slaves must have been extremely common—as we may con¬ 
clude from the fact that freedmen are mentioned so often. It 
should be noted that the act of manumission had to be made 
before a Jewish Court, for it converted the slave into a person with 
all the religious duties of a Jew and enabled him to marry a Jewish 
wife. The scarcity of legal deeds with regard to adult male slaves— 
as opposed to the frequent reference to them in letters—might 

1. T.-S., 12. 582, publ. S. D. Goitein, TarhiZy 21 (1950), pp. 185-191. 
The document is unsigned and the space for inserting the year was left 
free, as was the custom with unsigned documents. However, since the 
other dates given require that the first of the Jewish month Tebeth fell in 
that year on a Monday, it must have been 1141, for between 1115 and 1167 
there was no other coincidence like this, and the other persons mentioned 
in the document are known to have been active during these years. 

2. Durri; cf. Mediterranean Society, Ch. II, Section i, note ii. saf! : 
d 66 (Catal. 2878), f. 78, by the way, a name also borne by free men. ^Abd 
Allah gulam sahib al-suq : Philadelphia, Dropsie College, 389, verso, 1. 40. 

3. Oxford, a 2 (2805) f. 19, 1. 13; qdrib Tahir gulam Ibn al-Tabbdr. 

4. T.-S., 13 J 28, f. 2, 1. 28. The u in Gur§ is not indicated in the original. 
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partly have had its cause in the fact that, as a rule, they were 
owned only by members of the upper class, and, for reasons ex¬ 
plained in Mediterranean Society, Chapter VI, the latter is not 
fully represented in the Geniza records. It is also possible hat 
there were certain restrictions with regard to transactions in adult 
male slaves, which necessitated that they should be made before 
a Muslim court. 

Slavegirls as domestic help and nurses of children were found 
in every well-to-do family. With regard to their position, there 
was, of course, a deep cleavage between the Christian and Jewish 
minorities on the one hand and the Muslim majority on the other. 
While Christianity and Judaism disapproved of any sexual relations 
outside wedlock, in Islam a female slave was at the disposal of her 
master, and he could possess as many of them as he liked and his 
purse allowed. We should not judge too harshly about this in¬ 
stitution. In a polygamous society, it had certain advantages—for 
all parties concerned—over polygamy itself. The present writer was 
much impressed, when he read how al-6abarti, an excellent Muslim 
historian (writing in the early decades of the nineteenth century) 
praised his old mother for bu5dng a beautiful slavegirl for his 
father with her own money; he regarded this as an act of particular 
piety. It was the Judaeo-Christian attitude which appeared to a 
keen Muslim observer as strange and abnormal Judaism, in 
particular, regarded intercourse with a slave girl as a very great 
sin, punishable, according to some authorities with death, to be 
inflicted by zealots (based on the story in the book of Numbers 25: 
6-12). A man was not allowed to be under one roof with a female 
slave, unless his mother, sister or wife lived in the same house. 
Transgressions were punished by forced sale of the slave, the price 
to be distributed among the poor, or by outright excommunication 2. 

It is only natural that the social habits of a majority should 
affect minorities living among it and the state of utmost depen¬ 
dence, in which slavegirls were found, constituted in itself a great 
temptation. The attractive slave was the easy prey of her master's 
lust also in Roman Christian society^. No wonder that we 


1. Pseudo al-Muqaddasi, Le Livre de la creation, ed. Huart, t. IV, 
pp. 38 and 46, quoted by A. Mez, Renaissance des Islams, p. 152. 

2. Cf. the article by Assaf quoted above, p. 2, note i. 

3. Samuel Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
Meridian Library, p. 129. 
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find occasional references to such occurrences also in the Geniza 
records. 

We have already heard about the India merchant who was accused 
of having kept a slave concubine and having had a child by her. 
In another Geniza letter we read about a married man with 
children who forsook his family in his native Alexandria, acquired 
a European slavegirl in Old Cairo, bought her beautiful dresses, 
the like of which his wife had never had, and made off with her 
to the far away Fay5mm province There are a few queries and 
references to similar cases 2, but it is evident that, in this respect, 
the society reflected in the Geniza records differed markedly from 
that of the Jews in Spain during the thirteenth century, when slave 
concubinage became a blatant social evil. 

One differentiated between domestics for personal service, those 
doing household work in general, and nurses A respectable 
merchant in Alexandria, whose wife had died recently, writes to 
his friend in Old Cairo that he had none to serve him and 'To hand 
a cup of water'' to his children or to himself. No help could be found 
in the Jewish quarter of his town; therefore, he asked the addressee 
to buy him a chaste slave woman, who would be able to take care 
of the children We find a similar request made by another 
Alexandrian in a letter to his brother in Old Cairo and by a man 
in the latter town writing to his father on travel in one of the 
countries of the Indian Ocean In a better house there would be 
a ddda (cf. English dad for father), or nurse, for the children, and a 
wasifa, who did the rougher work. A woman on her deathbed for¬ 
bids to sell the Sudanese ddda and her little son, because her own 
little daughter was so fond of them, and, in order to emphasize her 
will, even pronounces a curse on any one who would dare to sell 


1. T.-S. 10 K 8, f. 13, publ. A.T.S., p. 167; transl. in Mediterranean 
Reader. 

2. E.g. British Museum Or., 10 652 (Gastev Coll. 1638), f. 2, JQR, 51 (i960), 
pp. 34-46 ; Budapest, David Kaufmann Collection, XXV; UL Cambridge 
Or., 1080 J 281. It is almost sure that the two later queries, which are 
addressed to Abraham Maimonides as the one quoted in the previous note, 
refer to the same cases. 

3. Cf. the source quoted above, note i, and below, note 5. 

4. T.-S., 12. 254 (N 102), margin and top. 

5. T.-S., N.S., 94 J 16; Ms. David Sassoon 713, Sassoon Library, Letch- 
worth, England, publ. by J. M. Toledano, in Hebrew Union College Annual, 
4 (1927), p. 451, and H. Z. Hirschberg, Baer Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem, 
1961, p. 143. In the first case, waslfa, in the latter, gdriya is used. 
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them It is, however, not impossible that humane and prosely¬ 
tizing tendencies were also active in the acquisition and up¬ 
bringing of slavegirls. Thus, the wife of a scholar and judge frees 
on her deathbed her two slaves, who were virgins, and, it seems, 
mere children, and provides them with housing and board for life 
on condition they remained inside the Jewish fold One of the 
girls, called Ddhab, '"Gold*', was given by a widow to her brother a 
few years earlier, when she was only three years old 

The religious position of slaves is a very interesting topic. In 
this respect, the three monotheistic religions varied widely. In 
Judaism, both male and female slaves were obliged to adopt a 
milder form of religious observances, including, however, the full 
keeping of the sabbath rest (which they might not have disliked). 
As other proselytes, they were initiated by baptism. According to 
the law, if a slave refused to be baptized within one year, he had 
to be resold. Thus far, no reference to the working of this law has 
been found in the Geniza records. 

As to the provenance and price of slaves, naturally we learn 
little about males, since only few deeds concerning them have been 
found in the Geniza. As to girls, negroes were rarely employed. 
Thus far, only one has been ascertained, called "'Musk'', see below 
p. 12. We have already read about the Sudanese dMa^ or nurse, 
and another Sudanese, worth nominally thirty gold pieces, in 
fact, most probably, only fifteen, was given to the daughter 
of her mistress as part of her marriage portion The race mostly 
favoured for household service was the Nubian. The Nubian''Saif' 
(denoting wittiness and grace) was sold in 1084 for 15 dinars, 
and another girl from the same provenance, named "Pleasure", 
was acquired by a widow for 20 dinars in 1108 "Dexterity", the 
Nubian, was sold, together with her little daughter, in 1094 in Old 
Cairo to a Mr. Joseph ben Solomon Kohen for 28 dinars, and again 
in 1105, this time alone and in Cairo, by two brothers, sons of a 


1. Jewish Theol. Seminary, New York, Geniza Misc., 6. Transl. in Medi¬ 
terranean Reader, 

2. T.-S., 13 J 22, f. 2. Transl. in Medit, Reader. 

3. T.-S., 12. 140 (Dated 1145). At the age of three, she was already called 
wastfa. 

4. Philadelphia, Dropsie College, 341 (around 1070). The word used is 
kuHyyd (Aramaic). 

5. Milh and NaHm : T.-S., 18 J i, ff. 12 and 17, cf. N. Goib, Jewish 
Social Studies, 20 (1958), p. 28, note 70. 
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Mr. Moses Kohen, a high government official, to their sister for 
20 dinars. If indeed the same person is meant, “Dexterity'' must 
have changed hands between 1094 and 1105, most probably inside 
the same family^. “Arsenic"—possibly called so because of her 
light, silvery-white complexion—the Nubian, was given, in 1134 
by as husband to his wife in exchange for the girl she had brought 
in a part of her marriage portion. Another slave by the same name 
was presented by a father to his two daughters as a gift in 1182 2. 

Next to Nubians, we hear mostly of European slave-girls. In 
1070, a woman bearing the proud name Sitt al-Rum, Queen of the 
Rum, who had been freed by her master before his death, appeared 
in person before the rabbinical court of Alexandria to appoint an 
attorney, for what, unfortunately, we do not know, since the 
major part of the document concerned is lost^. In mo, “Stead¬ 
iness", “from the land of Greece", was emancipated by a physi¬ 
cian At approximately the same time, we read in a letter in¬ 
formation given about a “Frankish" girl The “Christian" slave 
girls, mentioned above as illegal concubines, also must have been 
Europeans, as no local citizens could be reduced to slavery 
A third group of slavegirls frequently referred to were those 
bom in slavery. It is, however, not evident, through the prices 
mentioned or otherwise, that those were preferred to others The 
lowest price, encountered thus far in a Geniza document for a 
slavegirl, was obtained by the Persian “Perfume". However, no 
general conclusions should be drawn from this instance 

Mothers were normally sold together with their children, even 
when the latter had attained an age when they were able, according 
to the notions of that period, to do service. Thus, “Peacock" was 
sold in 1241 together with her son “The Blessed" for 40 dinars. 


1. Hidq : T.-S., 20. 93 B and 16. 188. 

2. Raha§ : T.-S., 13 J 2, f. 20, and Oxford, f. 56 (Catal. 2821), f. 46a. 
For another Nubian cf. below, p. 11 , note 2. 

3. T.-S., 12. 8. A similar name for a slavegirl was Sitt al-Sumr **Queen 
of the Dark Brown*', most probably a Nubian, T.-S., 13 J 22, f. 2. 

4. Tahdt : T.-S., 8 J 12, f. i. Greece : Ydwdn (Hebrew). 

5. Budapest, David Kaufmann Coll., XIX, verso, 1 . 5. 

6. Cf. p. 7, notes i and 2. 

7. Called muwallada, e.g., T.-S., 10 J ii, f. 31; 12. 140; 13 J 4, f. 2 ; 
J. Theol. Sem., New York, Adler Coll., 4020 I (dated 1091), 1 . ii. This 
n° 4020 I is different from 4020, quoted below, p. 11 , note i. 

8. ^Ahlr was sold for 10^ dinars, which sum included brokerage and 
sale's tax, T.-S., 8 J 8, f. 4. 
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although the latter was about ten years old The same price is 
given for a maidservant and her son ‘‘Happiness’', both forming 
part of a marriage portion in an incomplete document We have 
already seen that in 1094 “Dexterity” was accompanied by a 
child, but in 1105 she was not. “Lucky fellow”, an Abyssinian, 
was sold for 10^ dinars, when he was still a minor, but he was 
brought to Egypt as a child, not separated from his mother, 
while in slavery^. However, in a will, a woman states that the 
child of her maidservant, who had been given to her by her mother, 
belonged to the latter, who, by the way, lived with her in the 
same house. The old mother of the dying woman intended 
perhaps to bring up the little girl in the Jewish faith as an 
act of piety We had a similar case before. In one document, 
the diary of a famous judge, two years old “Fidelity” remained in 
the possession of the seller of her mother “Darling”, who herself 
was bom as a slave. Since the buyer paid only two out of the price 
of thirty four dinars, while he was supposed to pay the rest in 
monthly installments during two and a half years, perhaps buyer 
and seller lived next door to each other. In any case, the separation 
of mothers and minor children was illegal 

The general steadiness of prices characteristic for our period 
applies also to slavegirls. The standard price was twenty dinars. 
We had already some examples and many more could be adduced. 
“Wild Rose” was sold for this price in 1148. An unnamed servant 
accompanied her mistress to her new home forty years later, the 
marriage contract stating expressly that twenty dinars was the 
real price ®. In an eleventh century marriage contract, “Prodiga¬ 
lity” is estimated as worth 40 dinars. But her name should not 
deceive us. It was customary, for the greater glory of the bride, 
to list in her marriage contract sums twice as high as they really 

1. Ta^us and Mubarak : T.-S., 16. 20. 

2. Sa^d : British Museum, Or. 10 653 [Gastev Collection), f. 5. 

3. Muqhil : T.-S., 13 J 8, f. 3, dated 1152, including brokerage, sale's 
tax and customs duties, which shows that he was “imported". Muqhil is 
known as the name of a slave from the letters of Abu l-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arrI, 
cf. A. Mez, Die Renaissance des I slams, p. 161, and as that of a free (not 
freed) man from the Geniza, e.g., T.-S., 12. 825. 

4. T.-S., 13 J 3, f. 3, 1 . 13. Translated in Medit. Reader, cf. above p. 8. 

5. Wafd^ and Gandn : Gottheil-Worrell, XLV verso, pp. 222-225 
(dated 1141-2). 

6. Nisvin : 13 J 3, f. 7. Real price twenty dinars : Oxford, f. 56 (Catal. 
2821) f. 42, verso, 1. II. 
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were. ''Success'' and again "Brightness" were sold for twenty 
dinars, the latter in 1226 i. Naturally, there were exceptions. We 
find slavegirls sold for 25, 23, 22, 21, 18, 17, 15, (three cases; one 
was called "Queen of the Lovers"), 12, and even 10% dinars 
Other prices have appeared above. However, the exceptionally 
high price of 34 dinars for "Darhng", mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph was, at least partly, due to the fact that the buyer did 
not pay in cash. 

Thus far, the evidence provided by our documents does not 
allow us to make any statement as to the frequency with which 
slaves changed hands. For even where deeds refer to the same 
names within a lifetime, it is by no means sure that these names, 
strange and unusual as they may appear to us, belonged to the same 
person. We already had two occurrences of Safi, "Gold", "Dexter¬ 
ity", "Pleasure" and Hm respectively, and we also find "Musk" 
and "Success" at least twice and "Happiness" three times A 
"Fidelity" was set free in January 1181 by three sisters whose 
property she was If she was identical with "Fidelity" who was 
two years old in 1141-2 (cf. above p. 10), she had changed hands 
at least once during this period of forty years. Only in one case, 
thus far, we are able to state with certainty that a slavegirl was 
sold by her buyer within a few months after he had purchased her, 
for the second sale and its date are entered on the reverse side of 
the deed describing the first An occurrence like this is easily 


1. Saraf : T.-S., 12.635, Tawflq : J. Theol. Sem., New York, Adler Coll., 
4020, f. II, Diya^ : T.-S., 13 J 4, f. 2. 

2. Slavegirl sold for 25 dinars : “Secrecy'", Kitmdn, in 1091, J. Theol. 
Sem., Adler Coll., 4020 I ; for 23 dinars : the Nubian Hm (^Alam, “Flag", or 
Him, “Knowledge" ?), T.-S., 20.41 (dated 1137); for 22 or 21 dinars : cf. 
Golb, Jewish Social Studies, 20 (1958), p. 28, note 70 ; another maidservant 
for 21 dinars : Oxford, c 28 (Catal. 2876), f. i, Cairo, 1207; for 18 dinars : 
T.-S., 13 J 37, f. 12 (“Musk", 1164-5); for 17 d. : 10 J ii, f. 31, also called 
Hm ; for 15 d. : see Golb, above ; 13 J 6, f. 7 (^Ussdq, which, as other female 
names in the plural, is an abbreviation, namely of Sitt al-^Ussdq ; she was 
pregnant) ; above p. 8, and note 4 ; for 12 matdqil in 1198 : 13 J 3, 
f. 16 ; for 10^ dinars : see p. 9, note 8. 

3. Sa^dda, the Nubian ddda, cf, above p. 7; T.-S., 18 J i, f. 30 (dated 
1190, cf. Golb, Jewish Social Studies, 20, p. 28, note 70) ; T.-S., 13 J 3, 
f. 16 (dated 1198). N°® 2 and 3 are hardly identical, as the price in the first case 
was 22 dinars and in the second 12 mitqdls. In addition, different persons 
were involved in the two transactions. 

4. T.-S., 8 J 12, f. 13. 

5. T.-S. 13 J 37, f. 12. The date of the first sale is torn away, but was 
1164-5, since it was made under the authority of the Nasi Daniel, who was 
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explained. One of the usual conditions of a marriage contract 
stipulated that no husband was permitted to retain a maid servant 
whom his wife disliked. Thus the quick resale of ''Musk''—this was 
the name of the girl concerned—might have had its reason in the 
fact that she did not get along well with her new mistress. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, it should be noted that 
none of the persons involved in the transactions mentioned had 
anything to do with slave trade. The first proprietor of "Musk" 
was a perfumer, the second a wax maker and the third a housewife. 
The same holds true of all other Geniza documents dealing with the 
subject. The present writer can only confirm the opinion expressed 
by Mr. David Neustad (now: Ayalon) a quarter of a century ago, 
that, during the classical Geniza period, the Jews had no share in 
the slave trade whatsoever 

Although all transactions in slaves mentioned in our papers were 
made between private persons, who most probably knew each 
other personally, the contracts usually mention a commission to 
be paid by the purchaser to a broker, as well as a sale's tax, 
literally "dues of the market". Most probably, this procedure was 
not only a matter of precaution (one wanted the slave to be valued 
by an expert), but an official injunction, in order to make an 
evasion of the sale's tax impossible The purchaser undertakes to 
acquiesce in all defects the slave might have, who under no 
circumstances might be returned—conditions summarized with 
the formula "like the sale of imported slaves" In some contracts 
it is stated that the slave had lived for some time in the house of 
her future proprietor (mostly in case the latter was a lady), who 
had become well acquainted with all her apparent or hidden 
imperfections 

A student of Muslim (or Jewish) law books is inclined to ridicule 
the amount of casuistry and hairsplitting devoted to the problem 
of a slave belonging to more than one master, or being partly a 

in office in these years, cf. MJ, I, p. 175. The second sale was made in June 
1165. The price of the girl was 18 dinars at the first sale; the price at the 
second sale is not preserved. 

1. Economic Life of the Jews in Egypt during the Middle Ages, Zion, 2 
(1937)» PP- 225-6 (in Hebrew). 

2. Rasm, haqq, or wd§ih al-suq, e,g., T.-S., 13 J 3, f. 7 (1148); 13 J 3, f. 16 
(1198). (GuH) al-daldla, ibid. 

3. Bay^ al-Galah, 13 J 3, f. 7 and often, even inmidst of Aramaic formulas, 
as in JTS, Adler Collection, 4020 I (1091 A. D.), 1 . 14. 

4. E.g., 13 J 6, f. 7. 
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slave and partly free. However, the Geniza documents and the 
contemporaneous Responsa ^ prove that occurrences like these 
must have been indeed extremely frequent. We had above the cases 
of a slave freed by three sisters, another sold by two brothers, and 
a third given by a father as a joint gift to his two daughters. The 
following story is characteristic: one half of the rights on a black 
slave called ‘‘Musk'\ which rights a man had inherited from his 
deceased wife, were given by him to his married son, while the 
latter's wife, who was also his cousin, was given the other half by 
her mother, who had inherited these rights from her father. Thus, 
‘‘Musk" had remained in one family for three generations, but had 
been legally the property of two different persons for an extended 
period. From some indications in the deed concerned, it may be 
concluded that the two married sisters had lived in one house and 
actually shared the services of the family domestic It is natural, 
however, that things did not always go as smoothly as in the cases 
mentioned above. In a query addressed to Abraham Maimonides 
(in office 1205-1237) we find indeed an extremely complicated 
lawsuit between two sisters concerning a slavegirl, which was 
temporarily solved by the decision that she should serve one sister 
one month and one the other. The slave obviously did not consent 
to a decision which gave her in part to a mistress, who, according 
to the details mentioned, had no rights to her. After three days, 
she appeared before a Mushm court, alleged that the new part-time 
mistress had beaten her and embraced Islam. This, of course, had 
the consequence that the two rivalling sisters had to sell her^. 

The incidence just mentioned shows that a slave was not a mere 
object, but a person with rights and a will to take her fate into 
her own hands. Therefore, deeds of sale state expressly that the 
slave recognized the right of proprietorship of her master or 
mistress. In a will, made around 1100, the testator, who left a wife 
and a minor daughter, stipulates that the maidservant should 


1. The legal opinions or answers of Jewish religious authorities to queries 
addressed to them, comparable to the Muslim Fatdwl, cf. Solomon B. 
Freeh OF, The Responsa Literature, Philadelphia 1957. 

2. T.-S., N. S., 94 J 32. A most intricate case of a partly free slave— 
facts stranger than fiction—is to be found in Moses hen Maimon Responsa, 
ed. J. Blau, Jerusalem, 1957, PP- 178-182; cf. S. D. Goitein, Maimonides 
as Chief Justice, in JQR, 49 (1959), pp. 191-204. 

3. Abraham Maimunis Responsa, ed. A. H. Freimann, Jerusalem, 1937, 
pp. 149-153- 
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never be sold, except she herself wished so. Clearly the man wanted 
to retain the help of a faithful servant for his little family, but 
intented to leave her freedom of choice 

In the family quarrels about the possession of a slavegirl, the 
latter did not remain neutral. “I suspend the litigation'', writes a 
mother from Alexandria to her son in Old Cairo, “until you report 
to me the legal opinion of the Rayyis (presumably a judge or the 
Nagid himself). Meanwhile, the slavegirl “Success" went to the 
wife of your maternal uncle, “your aunt has alienated her from me, 
until she went over to her" We read above about a slavegirl 
getting rid of an undesirable mistress by embracing Islam. The 
opposite case is reported in a letter concerning a girl who had been 
regarded as being a Muslim and when she appeared before the 
Qadi, declared she was Jewish, whereupon her case was turned 
over by the latter to a Jewish judge for further investigation 
When, in a period of famine, a family intended to sell the maid¬ 
servant, she declared that she did not agree to be sold 

With this, we have come to the great question of the treatment 
of slaves. One is tempted to quote the paragraph with which 
Maimonides concludes the chapter on slavery in his code of law: 
“It is both pious and reasonable on the part of a master to be 
merciful and just towards his slave, not to overburden him with 
work and not to cause him grief, and to let him share all food and 
drink taken by himself ... He should not humiliate him either by 
infliction of corporal punishment or even by words . . . He should 
not shout at him . . . but talk to him quietly and listen to his 
arguments . . .". Similar admonitions could be quoted from 
Christian and Muslim sources. But, of course, not all people were 
pious and reasonable. As far as our actual information from the 
Geniza records is concerned, the male slaves, who normally acted 
as business representatives, are referred to in the same way as 
respectable merchants and, in case they served also as personal 
factotums, were greeted in letters as other members of the house- 


1. T.-S., 20.41 ; cf. p. 11 , note 2 : tuqirr ll hi-l-^uhudiyya. The same formula 
already in Aramaic ; mesadqat le^ahdu, J. Theol. Sem., New York, Adler 
Coll., 4020 I (1091 A. D.) ; The will which leaves the choice to the maid¬ 
servant. 

2. Philadelphia, Dropsie College, 400, 11 , 13-16 : wd-qad rdhat al-gdriya 
Tawflq ild ^mra^at hdlika afsadathd hattd rdhat ilayhd. 

3. UL Cambridge Or., 1080 J 30 (India hook, 171). 

4. Using “the plural of modesty” : Id nuhd^ li-ahad, T.-S., 13 J 36, f. ii. 
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hold, sometimes with the honorable epithet '"the elder'' When 
we have found above pp. 4-5 a case where such a slave was flogged 
as a punishment for alleged defamation, we should not forget that 
in these times even viziers were exposed to such public humiliations. 
As we shall see in the discussion of the position of the freedmen, 
there existed a strong family attachment between the master and 
his slave. 

Such attachment was even more pronounced in the case of 
female slaves. Naturally, no uniformity can be expected in such 
matters. Still, some general trends are definitely recognizable. 
Slavegirls were greeted in family letters and they sent greetings to 
the relatives of their masters This was perhaps not common in 
more ancient times, for even the eccentric poet Abu 1 -^Ala^ al- 
Ma^arri, who wrote many things which others abhorred to mention, 
apologizes when extending greetings to a black slave A merchant 
abroad, would be reminded by his wife to bring home a present 
also for the maidservant (mercifully, it was stated, what) Just 
as most excited congratulations were extended at the acquisition 
of a male slave (cf. above p. 3), thus, we read about expressions of 
sympathy at the death of a slavegirl. In a Geniza formulary for 
letters, we find a long model for a letter of condolence at such an 
occasion. Despite the Hebrew characters used in the formulary, 
we may suspect here a Muslim original, where ''slavegirl" would 
be synonymous with concubine. However, we have also a con¬ 
temporaneous poem by the most celebrated Jewish poet and saint, 
Judah ha-Levi, written in Alexandria, on his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, where he apologizes to a friend for being unable, 
because of an eye disease, to express his sympathy in person on 


1. The Indian slave Bama of the Tunisian merchant and industrialist 
Abraham Ben Yi§u is greeted at least in five letters. In some letters he is 
called 'The elder” {al-sayh), although he is referred to as "your slave” 
{^ahd\)\ cf. India book, n°® 24.56. 57. 58/9. 60/208. 

2. E.g. T.-S., 13 J 33, f. 10, verso, where the slave girl, "Turquoise”, 
fayruz, "Ambergris-perfume”, nadd, and a third, whose name is only partly 
legible, are greeted, (dated November 1167). Slavegirls greeting : T.-S., 
16.179 ; Meditervanean Reader n° 13, Section H. (styled here sabiyya, not, 
as in the East, gdriya). In the same letter from Tunisia "the sabt** kisses the 
ground before his master and his mistress. The same phrase is used in any 
letter addressed by a free man to a judge. 

3. Cf. above p. 10, note 3. 

4. Budapest, David Kaufmann Coll., X, cf. Mediterranean Society, Ch. IX, 
Section 12. 
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the occasion of the demise of his slavegirl. Here, only a family 
domestic could be meant. Still, after an appropriate introduction, 
the poet has the following to say: 

You miss a maid in your house. 

But know that Fortune herself is your slave. 

She was purchased by your silver. 

But princes are bought by your deeds. 

Be not too mournful. Regard her as a ransom 
For your soul and the soul of all your children. 

Regain your poise, abandon apprehensions. 

The angels of peace themselves are at your command. 

The tenor of the poem clearly indicates that the death of a maid, 
like that of a close relative, was regarded not only as a loss, but 
as an ill omen foreboding possible future disasters 

A touchstone for the treatment of slaves is the frequency of 
reports or discussions about their running away from their masters. 
Thus far, only two such instances have been traced in the Geniza 
papers. In one, a legal document, we read that a husband, before 
setting out on a prolonged journey, left twenty five dinars and 
five irdabbs of wheat for his wife, her two daughters and the maid¬ 
servant. On the reverse side, the remark is added that the maid 
'‘was lost from the house'', even before the master left 
The other is a letter written in the ten sixties, when bedouins con¬ 
quered the Egyptian capital, and many slavegirls took advantage 
of the opportunity to run away with them. The wife of a distin¬ 
guished merchant, who was at that time in Alexandria on business, 
informs him that she suspected that their guldm, who, it seems, 
was in charge of their local business, would do the same 

Data about slaves set free by their masters are as numerous in 
the Geniza as the references to their running away are rare. The 
deeds of manumission preserved correspond to the strict require¬ 
ments of Jewish law. They state that the former slave was now 
entirely free, with neither the master nor his legal representatives 
having any right on the person, progeny or property of the eman¬ 
cipated. The latter was at liberty to adopt a new name, to marry 
a person of Jewish faith and to do in general what any free person 
was allowed to do. Thus, legally, the position of a Jewish freedman 

1. T.-S., 28.8 li-ra^ul uslha hi-gdriya. Diwan of Judah ha-Levi, cf. H. 
Brody, Berlin, 1894, I, pp. 40-41. n° 31. 

2. T.-S., 12.585 (Dated 1157). 

3. UL Cambridge Or., 1080 J 71, 1 . 13. The addressee is Judah b. Moses 
Ibn Sigmar, a personality very prominent in the Geniza papers of that time. 
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differed markedly from that of a Muslim. According to Muslim (and 
Roman) law, there remained many bonds between the former 
master and his freedman. The latter was called in Arabic mawld, 
which means 'The attached'', while in Hebrew his designation was 
"freedman" 

In actual life, the Geniza shows us, relationships similar to 
those existing between relatives prevailed. Many marriage con¬ 
tracts and other documents concerning marriages of emancipated 
women and men have been preserved. These are often called by 
the name of their former masters, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the many objects of jewelry, clothing, bedding and household 
goods forming their marriage positions were, at least partly, given 
to them by the latter. Even in the contract made at her second 
marriage, MuTazz, "The one held in high esteem", is still referred 
to as "the freedwoman of Moses b. Paltiel" (most probably a 
member of the famous P. family); otherwise, of course, all the 
conditions were the same as those in regular marriage contracts, 
and her dowry was far higher than that of many women born 
free 2. Muna, "Wishes", the freedwoman of Ben Futaih (a family 
known through three centuries) married in 1184 a Levi, who must 
have been a respectable person, for he is known from various 
documents as a Parnas, or guardian of orphans and the poor. 
Twenty years later, in 1203, when she was credited with a sum of 
twenty three dinars, which she had lent to a perfumer, she was still 
called "freedwoman" in the relevant document, while her husband 
bore his title Parnas 3 . 

1. Deeds of manumission : dated May 1085, Mahluf, a male slave (the 
name was common also among free people); Facsimile : Jewish Encyclopedia, 
t. XI, p. 405, transliteration (without translation) by A. Marx, in JQR, 
N.S., I, p. 434. Emancipation of the minor slave Mungib, in T.-S., 13 J 30, 
f. 7. Three deeds of manumission of women, dated mo, 1176, 1181 respecti¬ 
vely, in T.-S., 8 J 12, ff. 1-3. The second is translated in Mediterranean 
Reader. A fourth, dated 1157, is found in 10 J 28, f. 16. A fifth, issued in 
Jerusalem, 1057, was published by L. Blau, Die juedische Ehescheidung, 
t. II, p. 102. There exists at least one more. The conditions for males and 
females were the same. Cf. also p. 19, note 2. 

2. T.-S., 16.105 (Dated 986). The masculine form of the name of the 

slavegirl is remarkable ; MuHazz, of course, was the name of a caliph, but 
has in this connection the meaning “the one held in high esteem [by her 
master)”, cf. Dozy, Supplement, t. II, p. 123b. A free woman, divorced in 
Tatay, Lower Egypt, in 1052, was called ^Azlz, also in the masculine, cf. 
T.-S., 8.154. is also found as name of a free woman, T.-S., Box 28, f. 249 

(Jerusalem). 

3. Oxford, f. 56 (Catal. 2821), 53a; c 28 (Catal. 2876), f. 54. The full name 

Arabica IX 2 
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Similar bonds of attachment existed between male slaves and 
the houses of their former masters. We have a moving letter from 
the head of the Jewish community in al-Qayrawto, Tunisia, in 
which he asks his opposite number in Old Cairo (shortly after 1006) 
to help a freedman of his deceased uncle with regard to claims on 
the estate of a woman (probably his sister), who had been freed by 
the same relative In the terrible years of famine 1201/2, a slave 
'Took his refuge with*' his former proprietor, a woman, and also 
helped her with his own money In a marriage contract between 
two emancipated slaves, the bridegroom stipulates that his future 
wife should live with him in the house of his former master—who, 
by the way, bore the same name, Abu SaTd ibn Gamahir, as the 
India merchant whom we have met above (p. 4) as having had an 
affair with a slavegirl 

As stated above, Jewish law did not grant the emancipator any 
rights whatsoever on the person, progeny or property of the slave 
emancipated by him. Here too, however, the influence of the 
environment, or perhaps social habits, were stronger than the 
written law. The Geniza has preserved a long and interesting 
query addressed to Abraham Maimonides with the following 
story. A freedwoman in a little town in lower Egypt had left money 
to her friends at her death, who however did not want to accept it, 
but intended to turn it over to the community. Meanwhile the son 
of the master, who had emancipated her (the son himself is called 
in the letter "her master"!), a respected and popular figure in the 
town, had become ruined in an affair of tax-farming and laid claim 
on the money. The head of the local community was very much 
anxious to accede to the notable's request, in particular as the latter 
threatened to apply to a Muslim court in case it was refused. In 
his hastily scribbled marginal answer, the Nagid states that, of 
course, the applicant had not the slightest rights on the estate of 
a person emancipated by his father, but there was no objection to 
its being turned over to him, if the woman to whom it was given 
consented to such a procedure—with other words, the Nagid, too. 


of Muna's husband was Abu l-Farag Ben al-TinnIsi, the Fames Yesu^a ha- 
Levi ben Abraham. No Kohen marrying a freed woman has been traced so 
far in the Geniza by the present writer. 

1. T.-S., 12.175, translated in Mediterranean Reader. 

2. Abraham Maimuni Responsa, cf. above, p. 13, note 3 (p. 149). 

3. T.-S., Box K 15, f. 65 I. 
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favoured an action in line with the popular feehng in such matters 
It is noteworthy, that in Tunisia (but not in the ''East''), Jewish 
freedmen, and even their sons, were designated by the Arabic 
term mawld, "attached to So and So" (cf. above p. 17 

As far as we are able to discern, there were no legal inhibitions or 
discriminations against emancipated slaves. We see them marry 
free women, concluding partnerships involving considerable sums 
with free men and appearing as attorneys in court A former 
slave married to a free man would be asked by a court to give her 
consent to her husband's selling of a house, just as any other 
wife The emancipated slaves became imbued with the social and 
religious notions of the community which they joined. A charac¬ 
teristic instance in this respect is the will of the freedman Bundar, 
who assigned one fourth of his estate to the poor of his town, one 
fourth to the poor of the Holy City Jerusalem, “of the Rabbinite 
persuasion with exclusion of the Karaites", while the rest fell to 
his heirs. One fourth amounted to 139 tans, or Sicilian quarter 
dinars, by no means a negligeable sum, since the Government had 
appropriated most of the estate left by the freedman 
Was emancipation always a blessing for the person concerned? 
In answer to this question we can only state that the Geniza 
contains lists in which freed persons appear as receivers of alms 
and clothing from the public chest. Slaves do so also; perhaps this 
happened when their masters died without having set them free 


1. T.-S., 8 J 16, f, 4, transl. in Medit. Reader. 

2. Farag mawld Barhun, T.-S., 8.12, almost certainly identical with the 
^atlq, or freedman, of the uncle of the writer of T.-S., 12.175, cf. p. 18, n. i. 
N.z.l.ly hen mawld Salih, T.-S., 20.76, 1 . 29. The name is perhaps Berber, 
Nasv mawld ben a{l)-Zubayr, T.-S., Box K 3, f. 36 I. All these were respectable 
business agents. 

3. The freedman Salama marries a free virgin in iiii, T.-S., 24.5. Bi§ara 
concludes a partnership to the amount of 175 1/3 dinars, to which he, as 
agent, contributes 2od., T.-S., N.S., 94 J 6, transl. in Medit. Reader. Muhtar, 
the freedman of the Gaon, or head of the Academy in Palestine, appears as 
attorney in Old Cairo, T.-S., 10 J 23, f. i, cf. MJ II p. 363. About the extre¬ 
mely rare cases of a master marrying a slave freed by himself cf. Medit. 
Society, Ch. VII. 

4. A. Marx, Documents de\PaUographie Mhraique etarabe, Leyden, 1894, p. 28. 

5. T.-S., 16.133, publ. ATS, pp. 140-142. 

6. E.g. T.-S., Box K 15, f. 13 III and f. 17. In these cases (four altogether) 
mention is made expressly of slaves and freed women. There are, however, 
numerous others, in which persons bearing names typical for slaves are in 
receipt of help from public funds, e.g. J. Theol. Sem., New York, Adler Coll. 
Uncatalogued, n° 89 verso, 1 . 9 Rayhdna, ‘'Basil Herb.“. 
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In conclusion, it might be remarked that the slaves of the rulers, 
who, as alluded to above, formed the prototype of the slaves em¬ 
ployed as business agents by the middle class, also make their 
appearance in the Geniza papers. A typical representative of this 
group was Rayhan, Basil'*, who, in 1141, bought silk for the 
government, an activity about which we hear much in our papers, 
but at the same time was so influential that he was approached to 
procure one caliphal rescript for a private person and another for 
the Christians and Jews of Alexandria in general. The latter was 
intended to protect the minority population against the encroach¬ 
ments of the poll tax officials in a city which throughout our 
period (as in classical times) was notorious for its fanaticism and 
unruliness 

This study has shown that the female slaves formed a vital 
section of the working population, in so far as they provided 
domestic help, a type of work shunned by free women We, with 
electricity and gas and countless gadgets at our disposal, can 
easily forego the services of a maid. However, in the Geniza period, 
as in the time of our own grandparents, a larger household could 
hardly do without domestic help. This explains, why female 
slavery looms so large in the Geniza papers. As to the males, one 
has, of course, to bear in mind that a slave was obliged to do any 
service for his master, menial and other. A poet praising his slave 
for joining him in his literary pursuits and taking care of his 
library, describes him also as an excellent cook and as a most 
efficient keeper of his wardrobe^. Similarly, we have to imagine 
that slaves accompanying their masters on their extended travels 
served them not only as business agents, but also in any other 
capacity, and as we have seen, simple domestics of male sex are 
not entirely absent from the Geniza records. However, in the 
society reflected in these records, male slaves were far rarer than 
females, and were not mainly engaged in manual work, but 
belonged, more or less, to the world of commerce and finance. 


1. U 1 Cambridge, 1080 J 258, 11 . 6-8 and 19-28. About the buying of 
silk by the government and its laying hands on all better silk available in 
Alexandria, the silk bourse of Egypt, cf. Mediterranean Society, Ch. VI. 
About Alexandrian fanaticism, and the irregularities commited by the 
government officials there cf. same chapter. 

2. Cf. Mediterranean Society, Ch. II, section 6, note 17. 

3. A. Mez, Renaissance des Islams, Ch. XI, p. 160. 
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THE EXCHANGE RATE OF GOLD AND 
SILVER MONEY IN FATIMID AND 
AYYUBID TIMES 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE RELEVANT GENIZA MATERIAL* 

BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

The economic, and perhaps even the political history of a country 
cannot be successfully investigated without a proper knowledge of the 
means of payment current in the period studied. When gold and silver 
were used side by side, as in Fatimid and Ayyubid times (969-1250 A.D.), 
the relationship between the two metals was of vital importance^). 
The Muslim historians were fully aware of this fact and have left us 
considerable information about the subject. This material has been 
collected in Henri Sauvaire’s classic study on Islamic numismatics and 
metrology and discussed recently in Paul Balog’s most meritorious 
article on the history of the dirham in Egypt, see the List of Abbre¬ 
viations. 

Modern numismatic research provides the foundations for a more 
exact scrutiny of the subject. It registers the coins preserved, inquires 
into their places of minting, diffusion and frequency of occurrence, and 
gathers aU the historical information to be derived from their legends. 
It discusses the sixe, shape and weight of the coins and tries to assess 
their fineness. The latter has been done with regard to the period 
discussed in this paper by Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz in a series of studies 
using the measurement of the specific gravity of the coins and by Paul 

*} List of Abbreviations on p. 46. 

i) Following R. Brunschvig, Hafsides II, 74, H. R. Idris, Zirides^ 641, states: 
*‘Les monnaies d’or et d’argent etaient legalement independantes Tune de I’autre.” 
This is of course literally true. However, as the material presented in this study will 
prove, during most of the Fatimid period, the value of silver was indicated by its 
relation to the standard gold dinar and not vice versa. The situation was different 
in Ayyubid and Mamluk times, cf. below. 


Jesho, VIII 
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Balog by chemically analyadng the composition of the alloys^). The 
present state of the research into Islamic numismatics has been described 
by George C. Miles in a report to the 1961 International Numismatic 
Congress in Rome*). 

To these two sources, Muslim historical literature and modern 
numismatic research, a third, auxiliary source is presented here: the 
documents of the Cairo Geniza, a hoard of manuscripts coming mainly 
from the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods and preserved originally in a 
synagogue in Old Cairo. Lately, Mr. Saul Shaked has published A 
Tentative Bibliography of Geniza Documents (see List of Abbreviations) 
and the reader interested in the state of research in this field is advised 
to make use of that publication. A general introduction into the subject 
is to be found in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam under 
the heading Genista. 

The relationship between gold and silver money is illustrated in the 
Geniza papers in various ways. Often, the official (or rather: market) 
rate of exchange is explicitly stated, sometimes accompanied by a 
remark about the high or low value of silver at that time. In other cases 
we read about actual transactions of exchange made or of rates stipulated 
in contracts. Occasionally, the market price and the actual rate of 
exchange obtained are indicated together. In still other cases we are 
able to calculate the rate from data provided. Finally, remarks in a letter 
about economic conditions are likely to explain the reason for the high 
or low rate indicated by it. Thus, aU in all, the documentary evidence 
provided by the Geniza is variegated and of considerable value. 

For various reasons, this study must be regarded as preliminary. 
Naturally, the present writer was able to collect only a part of the data 

1) Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, “Studies in the Monetary History of the Near East 
in the Middle Ages”, Journal of Economic and Social Historj of the Orient 6 (1963), 
245-277. Cf. ibid., p. 244, Note i, where further studies by the same author on the 
subject are indicated. Paul Balog, History of the Dirhem, see List of Abbreviations. 
For a recent discussion of the problem of fineness see Paul Balog, The Coinage of the 
Mamliik Sultans of Eg^pt and Syria, The American Numismatic Society, New York 
1964, p. 39, Note I. 

2) George C. Miles, “Islamic Numismatics: A Progress Report”, Congresso 
Internationale di Numismatica, Roma 1961, 181-192. 
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dispersed in about ten thousand complete or fragmentary documents. 
Moreover, in many legal deeds the dates are lost (torn away or effaced), 
and in letters it was customary to note the day of the month or the 
week, but not of the year. Fortunately, the study of the Geniza is now 
sufficiently progressed to enable us to fix the date of almost every 
document presented here within a radius of about thirty years. However, 
it is highly probably that, at a later stage, we shall be able to reduce this 
to a span of ten years or less. For the letters normally contain details 
about the travels of persons, movements of ships or the dispatch of 
consignments, or allude also to military and poUtical events—statements 
often echoed by similar references in other letters or even in dated legal 
documents. A full registration of ail these data will render the chrono¬ 
logy of the Geniza far more tight than it is at present. 

The Geniza papers contain also many direct and indirect references 
to the purchasing power of gold or silver money which might be 
illustrative of the relative value of the two metals. This material, 
however, requires special treatment and has been excluded from the 
present study. 

We now present the relevant data in approximate chronological 
order and, in conclusion, shall try to evaluate briefly their significance. 
I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Dr. George C. Miles, 
who, by patiently answering my queries throughout the years, gradually 
introduced me into a field foreign to me. I also would like to thank the 
librarians and keepers of manuscripts in the hbraries, whose manuscripts 
are used in the subsequent pages. With a few exceptions, for which 
the reader is referred to Shaked’s bibliography, all the manuscripts 
quoted are still unpublished. However, most of them are now available 
in typescripts. 

I. TS 16.105. Fustat. 26 March 986. 1:30. 

A marriage contract, in which the bridegroom gives to his bride, 
a freedwoman, i2| silver pieces Hebrew), due to her according 
to Jewish law, adding to them, as was usual, a voluntary bridal gift, 
consisting of 15 dinars to be paid “later” (the mu'^akhkhar, to be paid 
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at the husband’s death or at a divorce), and 5 dinars, which were given 
to her at the time of the contract. She brought in a marriage portion of 
45 dinars, a very high sum for a freedwoman (her former master was 
of a noble and rich family). The marriage portion, just as the mu'^akhkhar, 
has to be restituted to the wife after the death of the husband or at the 
time of a divorce. The total of the bridal gift and the marriage portion 
is assessed as follows: 

60 gold pieces (i.e. 45-marriage portion, plus \ymtf-akhkhar) 

162I silver pieces (i.e. i2| plus 150, representing 5 dinars). 

At first sight, such a low value of the silver at such an early period 
is rather surprising. However, al-Maqdisi, p. 240, reports that some 
time after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt, the value of the dirham was 
low, see Balog, History, p. 115. This might be reflected here. Probably 
“black” or low-value dirhams are intended, although the document 
uses the term kesej (Hebr.), “silver”, without additional definition. 

(Probably silver fractional dirhems are intended. Cf. my Fatimid 
Coins, nos. 116-124. George C. Miles. — As the fine silver content of 
the coins of this period was stiU high (84%), the i: 30 exchange rate 
may refer to the % dirhem pieces which made the bulk of the circu¬ 
lation. Waraq (black or cut) dirhems were not yet invented. Paul 
Balog.) 1) 

2. TS Box 30, f. 284. Fustat. April 1003. i:37-7- 

A day to day account of the income of a textile store for the months 
Jumada I and II of the Muslim year 393. After the lapse of two and a 
half weeks or so, the junior partner or employee changed the silver 
received into gold and handed it over to the senior partner or employer. 
245 dirhams made 6.5 dinars and, two weeks later, 187.5 dirhams - 5 
dinars. 

According to Maqrizi’s Treatise on the Famines, see G. Wiet, JESHO 
5 (1962), p. 15 ff., Sauvaire 276, Balog, History 115, a serious crisis of 

q Dr. George C. Miles and Professor Paul Balog most kindly read the manuscript 
of this article and made the important comments reproduced here. In the following, 
their names will be given in abbreviated form as M. and B. respectively. 
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the dirham started in 395 A.H. (began on 8 October 1004), until it 
reached the bottom of 1:34 in 397 (began on 27 September 1006). 
Here, we see that this deterioration was even worse already three 
years earlier. It could not have been caused, as Maqrizi suggests, by 
the low level of the Nile in 393, since it is evident here already in 393. 
Our document does not comment on the low rate of the dirham. 

(Also possibly fractions. Cf. Fdtimid Coins, nos. 176-191. M.—April 
1003-393 AH. The silver content begins to worsen: 68%. I believe 
here, too, the % dirhem pieces were meant. There were no black 
dirhems yet. B). 

3. ULC Or 1080 J 291. Tunisia. 1024 A.D. 1:24. 

A huge account, written on vellum, for 23 bales received in Tunisia 
from Egypt and over eleven hundred pieces of clothing sent to the 
East. The sums are given in ruba'is, or quarter dinars, and in dirhams. 
Their additions prove that one dirham had the value of 1/6 ruba‘i, 
which represents an exchange rate of i :24. E.G. 


Column IV 

Quarter Dinars 

Dirhams 


74 

i 

Quarters (reckoned as 4J dirhams) 


65 




4 

4 


Total 

143 

10 

Dirhams 

Column V 

53 

2 



67 

3 



2 


Quarter (reckoned as 3 dirhams) 


122 

8 

Dirhams 


The rate of exchange officially fixed prior to this date was 1:18, cf. 
Balog, History, p. 113. Tunisia, at that time, as its coins prove, belonged 
monetarily to the Fatimid empire, see, Idris, Zirides, 3 39. 

(Fatimid dirhems at this time very uncommon. Cf. Fdtimid Coins, 
nos. 237-8. M.). 

(3a. TS 16.374. Publ., see Shaked, Bibliography, 71. 1022 A.D. i :24. 
A marriage contract from Mastaura, Asia Minor. The money con- 
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cetned is of course Byzantine. The document is quoted here for the 
sake of completeness. The bridal gift of 200 silver is described 

as being worth 8^ dinars (the Hebrew is used). 24 Byzantine 

silver kerations correspond indeed to one chrysun or gold piece, cf. A. 
Andreades, Byt^antion i (1924), p. 79. However, T. Reinach, who 
discusses this detail in Melanges Schlumberger, Paris 1924, 131-2, comes 
to the conclusion that the definition given refers to the time of the 
emperor Constantine and not to 1022 A.D. In corroboration of Reinach’s 
thesis it should be noted that in the later part of the contract, the 
chrysun is referred to with the Hebrew word s(dhuv^ gold piece, and 
not with dinar. On the other hand, one has always to keep in mind 
that the medieval scribes regarded inconsistency —or perhaps; varia¬ 
tions—in the use of terms as a virtue rather than a vice). 

4. TS 13 J 8, f. 2. Summer 1029. Tunisia. i :i2? 

A document issued in Tunisia (Qayrawan or Mahdiyya) in Tammuz 
(began on 15 June 1029) and quoted in a court record of Fustat. “A debt 
of 280 silverpieces {kesdfim, Hebr.), one piece being worth two qirats.” 

In the whole of the Geniza, which is permeated by Tunisian material, 
I have never come across the term qJrdt in the meaning of half a dirham. 
It would have been also a tautology to say that one dirham equals 
two half dirhams. However, according to Idris, Zirides 641, qJrdt was 
used in this sense in that country. Since several emissions of silver 
used to be current in Tunisia (see below), the definition “worth two 
qirats” refers perhaps to the standard half-dirham. Otherwise the 
reference is to gold qirats and the rate was 1:12, which was quite 
common for full value silver coins, cf. below no. 24 etc. 

5-10. From five letters addressed to Joseph ben ‘Awkal or referring 
to him (no. 9) and an account almost certainly destined for him (no. 10). 
This great merchant was active in Fustat ca. 1005-1035. Many letters 
addressed to him are stiU on vellum and not on paper. In letters datable 
1010-1015 he was at the height of his carreer, see “Three Letters to 
Joseph Ben ‘Awkal From Qayrawan”, in Tarhiv^ 34 (1964), no. 2, where 
the chronology of I.A.’s correspondence is discussed. 
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5. TS 12.282. Vellum. Qayrawan, ca 1005-1035. 

1:17 and regarded as low. 

The writer of this, only partly preserved letter was one of the Taherti 
brothers of Qayrawan i). He reports about a consignment of silver 
money (‘Aziziyya and Mu‘izziyya dirhams are mentioned) worth the 
enormous sum of 1230 dinars. Near the end of the letter he says: 
“wa-si^r al-fidda hdhund yd sayyidt al-manhut 17 ^ayr ddniq Warn dardhim 
al-Andalus kathira iPa-kull al-as’-dr taqij ^alayhd.” “The price of silver 
here, my lord, namely the coined one, is 17 less one ddniq, for the 
dirhams of Spain are plenty and all the prices are based on them.” 

For manhut cf. manhit, “argent”. Dozy, SupplementiSiAmunabbat, 
“embossed”, Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary 1320. I take it as 
coined silver, as against silver vessels, which were traded according to 
weight and normally obtained a price lower than the equivalent weight 
of coins. In any case, the context shows that dirhams are intended here. 

A ddniq is regarded as one sixth of (a dinar or) dirham, cf. Grohman, 
Einjuhrung 145 and Index s.v. Despite its comparatively frequent 
occurrence in the Geniza papers, I am not yet able to state with cer¬ 
tainty which value it had in them. The coin (or money of account) seems 
not have to be common in Tunisia, cf. Idris, Zirides, where it does 
not appear in the relevant chapters. For 1:17 cf. also below p. 37. 

(The ‘Aziziyya and Mu'izziyya must be North African Fatimid 
fractional dirhems. It is interesting that Spanish dirhems circulated 
in Qayrawan. The output of dirhems by Umayyads of Spain during 
this period was tremendous. Cf. my Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain. The 
daniq probably was money of account. M.). 

6. TS 12.367. Vellum. Tunisia, ca. 1005-1035. 1:27. 

In a report about the prices of commodities (presumably in Qayra¬ 
wan): wal-fidda kdsida wal-sarf 27.. “Silver sells badly. The rate of 
exchange is 27.” For an exchange rate of 1:25 see p. 45. 

i) About this family cf. “La Tunisie du XI' siecle a la lumi^re des documents de 
la Geniza du Caire”, Ptudes.. . Uvi-Provenfal, Paris 1962, 566-8. In the light of 
subsequent research, some details, especially of the genealogy, need revision. 
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This does not mean that i was regarded as either high or low. 
Commodities are sometimes expressly reported in these letters as selling 
badly irrespectively of their prices. 

7. Mosseri Collection L 52. Alexandria, ca. 1005-1035. ^•55i- 

It was winter, many ships were under repair and many travellers 

got stuck in the city together with five thousand bales of merchandise. 
The price of new wheat: 9 waybas per dinar, old wheat—ii waybas. 
Al-sarJ (the writer, a man from Tripoli, as usual in that place, writes 
s for r) 33 n>a-nif bild (thus, not: ilia) habba. “The rate of exchange is 
33J approximately.” With this statement the letter concludes. 

“Without a habba’' cannot mean: “less one h,” for this coin through¬ 
out the Geniza documents is 1/72 of a dinar, and not a fraction of a 
dirham. I take bild habba as being the opposite of habba habba, “exacdy”, 
a very common phrase. 

8. TS 12.124. Vellum. Tunisia, ca. 1005-1035. 1:40^. 

“The total price (for a consignment sent from Egypt) after the 

deduction of the discount and government dues was 828 (dirhams) at 
the rate of exchange of 40^. Actually received {qubida fth) 20 dinars 
less two qirats and one habba.” 

828:4o.5 makes approximately 20.4. For reasons not stated, the actual 
payment was slightly lower. Such occurrences were frequent. 

9. TS 12.566. Fustat, 1020-1030. 1:38-40. 

Maghribi dirhams 1:55-65-110. 
Musa ben Yahya ben al-Majj^i (i.e. whose grandfather had come 
from the Tunisian town Majjana), who for many years had been Ben 
‘Awkal’s chief representative in Qayrawan, writing from Fustat, 
informs a business friend in Alexandria that he had dissolved his 
relationship with his former “master” {mu'^allim). Musa, himself a very 
prominent merchant, died in 1039. 

Line 16: ml-sarf 40 bi-dm’ al-qudum, wal-judud 38. wa-hdlal-maghrihiyya 
mdyimshi minhd illd md kdn jayyid. wa-si'-r al-jiydd minhd tiswd min 5 5 ild 
65 wal-muqdraba md lahd si'r illd bi-si'^r al-sabk, n>a-qad bi'-t alladhl kdn 
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^indi no bi-din\ “The exchange rate is 40 for old and 58 for new 
dirhams (probably from al-Mahdiyya or al-Mansuriyya. M.) per dinar. 
As to the Maghribi dirhams ^), only the very good ones sell, they are 
worth 55-65 per dinar. The mediocre ones have no price, except their 
metal value for founding. I sold what I had for 110 per dinar. Do not 
buy anything of that stuff.” Later in the letter he remarks that he had 
sent to the addressee 200 excellent Maghribi (dirhams) to cover the 
expenses for a bale of merchandise forwarded from Alexandria to 
Mahdiyya. According to the exchange rate for good Maghribi dinars 
indicated in the letter, this would amount to about 3.3 dinars, a reason¬ 
able amount for expenses on an average bale sent from Alexandria to 
Tunisia. 

10. TS Box J I, f. 54. Vellum. Tunisia, ca. 1005-1035. i:39- 

Four pages from a huge account book, similar to the one dated 

1024, cf. above no. 3, containing details about 120 bales of flax costing 
1278J dinars and 32 421 dirhams. In sixteen cases, the silver was 
changed into gold as follows: 

II bales, rate of exchange 39 dirhams 

3 bales, „ 39 dirhams less J 

I bale, 39i 

I bale, „ 39 for one dinar less i qirat 

and one habha (1/3 of a qirat). 

11-18. Eight dated exchange rates from the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

11. Bodleian ms. Heb. e 98, f. 65 a. Egypt, 1045 A.D. i :33 1/3. 

Most detailed report in the handwriting of Nahray b. Nissim (see 

below, p. 46), written in Egypt for his senior partner Barhun b. Isaac 
Taherti in Qayrawan. 

“Account for sales made in 805 (i.e. the Jewish year 4805, corres¬ 
ponding to 1045 A.D.), after the sailing of the ships (from Egypt, 
i.e. August-September).” The year 806, also referred to, began on 


Probably the base Hammudid dir. of Sabta-Ceuta. Cf. my Coins of the Spanish 
Muliik al-Tawa^if. M. 
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14 September 1045. Line 16; “Cashed from ... 193L which had to be 
changed— lahd sarj—ix the rate of 53 1/3. Received 6 dinars 
less five qirats (193.3: 33.3 = 3.8). 

12. TS Box K 13, f. 33. Busir, Upper Egypt, 1043-6. 1:32 (31.2). 

Another two leaves from the same account, referring to business 

done in Busir, the great center of flax growing, situated at the entrance 
from the East into the Fayyum district. 

Column I, line 8: “i3 dirhams, in gold: a quarter and a sixth (i:31.2)”. 
Crossed out, since the writer summed up the dirhams received and 
converted them into dinars at the end of the account. 

Column IV, line 3 '.yajih lahd sarf 32. 

13. TS 20.180 (N 172). Qayrawan, 11 January 1048. 1:33 1/3. 

Long letter by the senior partner, Barhun Taherti, see no. 10. As 

usual, the letter is dated by day and Jewish month. Moreover, it refers 
to terrible news brought by the fuydj, the mail couriers ^), expressing 
at the same time consolation that Abu Nasr is still alive. The reference 
is without doubt to the murder of Abu Sa‘d, the “vizier” of the Fatimid 
dowager queen, on Sunday, 23 October 1047, who was survived, 
albeit only for a comparatively short period, by his brother Abu 
Nasr ®). 

After mentioning a consignment of 30 dinars, the writer continues 
in lines 19-22; “In a previous letter I had announced that I sent you 
one thousand dirhams with Abu Bakr al-Rashidi. Later, however, he 
refused to carry them and I changed them for you into these 30 dinars.” 
1000:30 = 33 1/3. 

1) Cf. “The Commercial Mail Service in Medieval Ishim”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 84 (1964) and the article Fuyiij in the Enc. of Islam. 

2) Ibn Muyassar, Annales d’Egypte, ed. Henri Masse, Cairo 1919, page 2, line 4, 
reports that the murder occurred on Sunday, 3 Jumada I, 439 A.H. According to 
Wiistenfeld-Mahler, Vergleichungs-tabellen, ed. B. Spuler 1961, p. 10, the 3rd was 
a Monday. This discrepancy, however, should not induce us to doubt the accuracy 
of Ibn Muyassar’s statement. As I had opportunity to observe, such discrepancies 
are frequent, because the Muslim New Moon was fixed according to actual obser¬ 
vation. About Abu Nasr, Abu Sa'd’s brother, cf. W. J. Fischel,/wj in the Economic 
and Political Life of Mediaval Islam, London 1937, p. 87. 
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14. TS 20.69. Mahdiyya, August 1048. i:45- 

Another, even longer letter by the senior partner Barhun Taherti, 

see no. 13, accompanied, on the reverse side, by detailed accounts. 

Verso, lines 26-27: wa-hamalt ilayh fi H-qdfila . .. rati wa-thulth harJr 
al-thaman 90 dirham . . . wa-hamalt ilayh suhbat AbJ Zikri ben Sighmdr 
\o artdlwa-wuqiyya harir al-nisf li-bn '^ammi, '■alayh fiU-nisJi dandnir wa-nif. 

“I sent you in the caravan (i.e. overland) i| pounds sdk, price 90 
dirhams. I sent you also with A.Z. (who travelled by boat) 10 poimds 
and I w. silk, half of which is for my cousin. He has to pay for it 
7^ dinars.” 

Thus, one pound of silk cost ij dinars, corresponding to 90:1 1/3 
= 67.5 dirhams. This presupposes a rate of exchange of i :45. Had the 
quality of the silk in the second case been different from the first, the 
writer would not have failed to comment upon it. 

The letter refers to hddhihi 'l-sana al-sa’-ba, “this hard year”. 

(The parallel occurrence of different exchange rates in the same year 
1048, No. 13 and 14, is to be explained by the serious deterioration of 
the silver content of the dirhem, which, during the reign of al-Mus- 
tansir, went down from 47% to 34%. Earlier better coins of the same 
ruler circulated at the same time as later worse ones. B.) 

15. TS 13 J 8, f. 13 (N 170). Qayrawan, 1035/6. 1:50(60). 

Containing also rates of exchange for several local emissions. 

An account submitted to the same addressee by the brother of Barhun 
Taherti, containing four references to rates of exchange. The account 
is divided by horizontal lines into six sections (A-F). 

A, lines 3-4: 142/3 dindr yajib lahd sarj waqt awwal bay'- al-ldk 60 
bi-dlndr, yajib lahd 880 dirham. “14 2/3 dinars make 880 dirhams, the 
rate of exchange being at the time of the first sale of the lacquer 60.” 

C, lines 11-12: “Half a bale of cowry shells was sold after the death 
of our relative for 11 000 dirhams. At that time, the sarf was 260. But 
I reckon it at its value today, namely the coinage of ‘Azzun, which 
has a fineness of one and a quarter {darb '■A^iln '■iydr ij), worth 200 
per dinar, proceeds 55 dinars.” ii 000:200 =35. 
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D. “The following is the sum of the dirhams of low value {al-waraq 
al-ghajr muthmina): 14 03 5. The first to be received was the coinage of 
Hashim Isfl'^). Before, it were dirhams exposed to the sun, mushammasa^). 
At the arrival of the lacquer, the price of the mushammasa had already 
been fixed, namely at no per dinar and the price of Hashim’s coinage 
—140. We assume now that the two emissions had been mixed, although 
each emission should be evaluated according to the actual coins 
(wa-kajJ an md yuhkam ft kull waqt ilia hil-dirham alladhl yudrab) ®). 
However, as a matter of precaution I regard them as mixed, which 
would make 125 per one dinar and for these 14055 dirhams—112 
dinars.” 

The orphans of the relative referred to as having died shortly before 
are involved here. For both religious and humanitarian reasons one 
had to be extremely careful not to overreach orphans. Therefore, the 
writer prefers to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

F. “He owes you expenses for the daughter of his sister for the 
(Jewish) year 815 (5 September 1054 to 24 September 1055, a leap year 
of 13 months) 650 dirhams of the coinage of KhaUuf, having today a 
rate of exchange of 1:50 and this is at present the currency,of 
Qayrawan. However, at the time when the money was spent on her, 
the rate of exchange was 35 (the reading 5 is not certain). We reckon 
it at its present value. Thus, there has to be paid for them i2| dinars. 
Subsequently, you spent for his niece 1370 dirhams, from various 
emissions (literally: foundings, sabk) which we reckon at a rate of 137, 
which makes 10 dinars. Total 22^ dinars. In fact, owing to the circum- 


1) Thus, and not ‘‘l-sfl. Hardly identical with Hashim b. Ja'far, Idris, Zirides, 
109-110. 

2) This term has not yet been found elsewhere. Its exact meaning remains therefore 
uncertain. 

3) While the general purport of the paragraph is evident, I am not sure about 
the translation of the words in parenthesis. 

4) Precaution; isti^ar, cf. Doxy, Supplement II, 87. It is found in the same sense 
in a Hebrew letter by Sa'adya Gaon, dated 921/2, published by S. Schechter, 
Quarterly Review 14 (1901/2), p. 61, where the editor took it however as a place name. 
Cf. also TS 10 J 9, f. 5, line 7; tuha^ ^ala H-falah wa-sti^har, “it should be sold only 
when demanded and with precaution.” 
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stances, in addition to the 10-40 more dinars were spent on her.” The 
concluding sentence seems to mean that others had spent for the orphan 
far more than the addressee. 

(One would expect the coinages of ‘Az2un and Khalluf to be Zirid 
currencies. But we know of almost no Zirid dirhems. Cf. Hazard, 
Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa, pp. 55, 233. M.). 

16. TS Box Misc. 8, f. 65. Egypt, 1056 A.D. 1:40. 

A double leaf from a large account for a partner, divided into 

sections. Section C opens with a reference to consignments sent in the 
year 49, i.e. the Muslim year 449, which began on 10 March 1037. 
Thus, the preceding sections A and B, which are the continuation of 
a lost leaf, present entries with regard to the year 1056. 

B, line 4: “He owes to Ben al-Majjani (the son of the Majjani men¬ 
tioned above no. 9, a prominent Qayrawanese merchant like his father) 
40 dirhams u>araq~oj\t dinar.” 

17. TS Box J I, f. I. Egypt, 1059 A.D. ca. 1:40. 

A large account in the hand of Nahray b. Nissim, cf. no. ii, in which 

reference is made to the Muslim years 449 and 450 (1057-8 A.D.). 
Thus this account is, at the earliest from 1059. 

On page III, margin, 14 dirhams are converted into thulth (dinar) 
and ^ qirat (14 = 8^/24). 

18. TS NS J III. Egypt, 1060 A.D. ca. 1:40. 

A much damaged account written in Nahray’s hand and, as usual, 
in Hebrew script. On page IV, upside down, reference in Arabic 
script to the year (4)51, which began on 10 February 1059. Thus, we 
are here at the earliest in 1060. 

Page III, line i: 11 dirhams takiin, is the equivalent of, one ruba'i 
and half a qirat (ii — 6I/24). 

19. TS NS J 28. Egypt, ca. 1060. 1:40. 

Report, in the same hand, about sales of textiles. Days and months, 
but no year indicated. The size and arrangement of the pages, as well 
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as the names and some other details suggest that this and the following 
account are of the same period as no. 17. 

Verso, col. I, line 12: “For 3158 dirhams, with the deduction of 
28 dirhams as a correction (ba'^d 28 drh’ min tashih), at the rate of 40: 
78 dinars less one quarter.” 3138 — 28 = 3110 ; 40 = 77I. 

20. TS NS J 127. Egypt, ca. 1060. 1:40. 

Maghribi dirhams i '.70. 

Page IV, line 14: “For 45 dirhams—one dinar and one eighth” 
(45 = 27/24 = 40). Page I, line 2 from bottom: “He owes me \ dinar 
for 33 Maghribi dirhams.” 

(Hammudid? Cf. Hazard, pp. 233 ff.,and Miles, al-Tawd^ij. M.). 

21. TS NS J 198. Egypt, around 1060? 1:40.37. 

Detailed banker’s account in the same hand, but in different arrange¬ 
ment and reflecting transactions of a type different from that of no. 20. 
The account is written on the back of a letter addressed to Nahray 
b. Nissim. 

Page I, line 23: min Bishr al-sayrafi '■an thaman dardhim aslhd alfajn, 
si'r dinarayn wa-suds n>a-\ qirdt al-ioo, al-thaman 43 wa-\ wa-rV. “Received 
from the money changer Bishr for the total of two thousand dirhams 
at the price of two dinars, one sixth and half a qirat per 100 (dirhams) 
the total of 43I (dinars).” 100 dirhams = 2.1873 dinars. 

22. TS 20.122. Sicily-Qayrawan, 1040-1060. 1:40. 

Detailed letter, sent from Palermo to Alexandria by Hayyim b. 

‘Ammar, representative of the merchants in the Sicilian capital. Dated 
documents signed by him and identified thus far range from 1032 to 
1066. Since the letter contains various references to Masliah, a Jewish 
chief judge of Sicily who was active in the 1030’s and 1040’s, it might 
belong to that period. Hardly later than the 1030’s. 

Line 20: “I also left with him (a merchant in Mazara, Sicily) Qayrawan 
dirhams, qarawiyya, to the amount of less than a hundred ruba'is, their 
sarf being 40 per dinar.” 

(Zirid? But we have none, cf. no. 13. M.). 
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23. TS NS J 12 (N 176). Mahdi3rya, between 1043 and 1037. 

Local emission. i :2oo. 

(Perhaps Fatimid billon or base silver dirhems. Cf. above no. 13 
and Fatimid Coins, nos. 386-392, M.). 

Letter by Barhun b. Isaac Taherti, see above no. ii, referring to his 
travel to Qayrawan. Lines 19 and 22: wal-sarj 200. 

24. TS 16.339 (N I79)- Qayrawan, between 1043 and 1037. 

Full silver 1:17? 

Low value dirhams 1:30. 

The brothers Barhun and Joseph, sons of Musa Taherti (cousins 
of no. 23) write to Nahray. 

Line 17: wal-sarf dm al-^o bi-dtn’ wa-sa'^b an nadfa'^ha wa-hi la tiswd 
al-thaman. “The rate of exchange is less than 30 per dinar. It would be 
hard to pay such a sum, since they (the dirhams, it seems) are not 
worth that price.” 

Verso, lines 18-19: wa-amma as'-dr baladna fa-md lahd qd'ida hatta 
^l-sarj yas^d .. . 17 mathalan wa-yanqus mithlhd '-aid qadr al-talab. (After 
having reported that the prices of Egyptian flax had risen in “Sicily”, 
i.e. Palermo, the letter continues:) “The prices of our own city follow 
no principle (i.e. are not steady). Even the rate of exchange one day 
is over 17 and similarly becomes less than that—all according to de¬ 
mand.” In another part of the letter, it was explained that the country 
was “weak” and therefore even a small change in supply upset the 
prices. 

Unfortunately, the last but one word before the number 17 is effaced. 
One expects “the rate of exchange rises by etc.” In case our reading 
and interpretation are correct, the apparent contradiction between the 
two passages would find its explanation in the context. The first 
statement is preceded by references to purses, surra, with thousands 
of dirhams sent to the addressee, who, of course, was aware of the 
fact that those were low value dirhams. The second statement, then, 
would refer to full silver dirhams (5 x 17 == 31). In addition, line 10 
contains the following remark: wa-raja'- al-'iydr bi-Sfdqs 3, literally: 
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“The fineness (of the silver dirham) in Sfax again has become three”, 
i.e. 3 low value dirhams were accepted for one full silver coin, a remark 
which had its reason in the fact that the relationship of the two types 
of silver money was by no means steady, see below, p, 59. 

25. Ts 16.279 (N 196), Tunisia, ca. 1058-9. Local emission i :iooo. 

At the beginning of the letter, the writer refers to the death of the 

most honored member of the community Barhun b. Musa Taherti 
(see no. 23), which came shortly after the sack of Qayrawan in 1057 
in which the writer was even robbed of his clothing. 

Line 15: “I have sent you a bag, kharita, with 1424 old dirhams, 
worth approximately one and a half dinars. Please find a way, tahtdl, 
for exchanging them at any rate appearing to you as reasonable and 
send me a little flax, so that I may make me some clothing, for I have 
come here (presumably; Mahdiyya) only with a curtain of canvas, 
killat khaysh, on my head and around my waist, and (send me) a pair 
of shoes for my feet, wide around the ankles and strong, as well as 
some TalhJ paper 2) so that I may be able to write a letter to Baghdad 
or to Palestine.” 

The writer was a scholar who corresponded with the Jewish acade¬ 
mies in Baghdad and Jerusalem. His letter is a moving illustration of 
the disaster wrought on the local population by the invasion of “the 
Hijdt(is’\ as the Hilal and Sulaym are referred to in the Geniza. 

In no. 26 we find an even lower rate of exchange for a local emission. 

(Perhaps these and the previous “local emissions” are the miserable 
Fatimid (actually Zirid) silver coins cited by Hazard, no. 87i=Farruqia 
de Caudia, “Monnaies Fatimites du Musee du Bardo”, Rev. Tunisienne, 
1936, no. 172. M.) 

26. Bodleian, ms. Heb. b 13, f. 49 (Catalogue 2834, no. 30). Mahdiyya, 

1059-1062. Local emission i ;less than 200. i :i6oo. 

Both the writer and the addressee of this letter occur frequendy in 

1) In Arabic: thamanha '■ala dinar wa-nisf, cf. Dozy, Supplement II, 106 a-b, where 
the examples quoted are to be translated “approximately”, as here. 

2) So called after Talha b. Tahir, the ruler of Khorasan who died in 828 A.D., 
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the Geniza. Its content, compared with that of other letters, fixes its 
time at the period indicated above. 

“I went down to Susa to see the family. The consignment which 
I had brought was sold (during my absence). The rate of exchange had 
been less than 200. Then, whUe my dirhams were there, the rate went 
down to 1600 per dinar, thus I got for a dinar a qirat.” 

The last statement, of course, is to be taken with a grain of salt. He 
received 1/8, not 1/24 of the normal worth of his dirhams. Such a great 
and sudden devaluation can be explained perhaps by those dirhams 
being taken out of circulation. 


27. TS. 12.794 (N 203). Tunisia, io6o’s. European or local emission 

1:2oo and i :23o. 


Regular dirhams 1:50 and less. 

Persons and transactions mentioned assign the letter to the io6o’s. 

Lines 14-23: “The sale (of the pepper) to the Rum was made in 
dirhams. I left them with the banker, sajraJJ, to buy with them dinars. 
The rate of exchange rises every day. He exchanged a part of them 
into 40 dinars. The rate went down to (literally: attained, intahd ila) 
200 and even 230 per dinar. I added for you a certain amount of old 
dirhams and put everything beneath the earth. At this time, I took 
them out and had them assayed, nantaqidha. Those which are good to 
be sent to Egypt, I forwarded to you, and those which are not good 
for that purpose I sold.” 

Later on, the writer reports that old dirhams were very much in 
demand in Tunisia. 

Verso, line 29: “... (not preserved) ... 2 dinars at a rate of exchange 
of 50 dirhams, which is much, for today they are worth less.” 


28. TS 20.127. Mahdiyya, 1064? Full silver coins i :22. 

A long letter of eighty lines by an Andalusian residing in Tunisia, 
writing to another Andalusian, a relative, sojourning in Egypt. Both 


ct. Enc. of Islam under Kaghad. This type of paper is frequently referred to in the 
Geniza documents even during the twelfth century. 

Jesho, VIII 


2 
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are well known from many other letters. Despite this and the many 
names and other details mentioned in the letter, its exact time has not 
yet been found out. The following quotation perhaps might be helpful 
for closer identification: 

Lines 65-8: “The city was dead (there was no business) because of 
our being menaced by the enemy. During the winter we were in great 
trouble, dtqa, until, through God’s grace, the enemy was chased away. 
The city is now, thank God, in good shape: low prices, security and a 
Sultan who has mercy with the people, may God have mercy with 
him and keep him for us and for this blessed frontier seaport, thaghrJ^ 

The reference to the Sultan makes the impression of a new ruler, 
who could be only Tamim, who succeeded his father Mufizz in 1062. 
In 1063, he was attacked by Hammu al-Barghawati of Sfax, who had 
paid homage to the Hammadite al-Nasir and came within six or eight 
miles of Mahdiyya, cf. Idris, Zirides, 255-6. Our letter could well allude 
to this war which fell into the very beginning of Tamim’s rule. No 
Italian or Norman ships are known to have troubled Mahdiyya in the 
early years of Tamim, cf. Idris, Zirides, 283 ff., and winter time any 
how would not have been suitable for an attack by sea. 

The following detail also might be indicative of the period. Margin, 
line 4: “I have changed the Mahdiyya money into Sicilian quarter 
dinars, for I have no hope that the former is current in Egypt, takhruj 
'■indkMmZ 

Line 68: n>a-si''r al-fidda el-nuqra ’^indna 22 drb’ bi-diti’. “The price of 
mqra silver is 22 dirhams per dinar.” 

(For Mahdiyya money cf. the remark to no. 25. M.) 

29. Bodleian, ms. Heb. c 28 (Catalogue 2876), f. 52. Alexandria 
io6o’s. 1:25 or 20. 

A refugee from Qayrawan reports to his brother in Fustat the death 
of his son in Alexandria. The young man had written letters to his 
uncle from Qayrawan at the time of the Hilahan invasion. 

Line 11: “The expenses for the burial amounted to fifty dirhams 
tiswd 2 *, worth two (or two and a half) dinars.” The unusual dot above 
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the line might serve as a symbol for Normally, other signs were 
used to express that fraction. 

30. TS 16.13. Tunisia, ca. 1040-1070. i :ii^ less one kharruba. 

A letter from Palermo, Sicily, addressed to Joseph b. Musa Taherti 

in Egypt (cf. no. 24), and reporting about sales made in Tunisia: 
wa-kdn bi'^t al-fidda si'-r ii| ilia kharru(ba) bi-dm\ sahh wa^nhd 332 
wa-rub (') sahh fihd ba^d al-ju'-l 95 rubd'-J. “I sold the silver at the price 
of ii| less one kh. per dinar. The weight of the silver was 332J. Price 
obtained after the deduction of the commission 95 quarter dinars.” 

According to the exchange rate, approximately 29 dinars (332j:iij) 
were obtained, which would make around 115 quarters and not 95, 
as stated here. A commission of 20 out of 115 quarter dinars is out of 
the question. Thus the ruba'is presumably had a higher value at that 
time than the dinars, which occasionally occurred. I should like to 
remark that the letter is written in an exceptionally beautiful and clear 
hand and there is no doubt whatsoever about the words or the 
numerals. 

31. TS 16.263. Mahdiyya, ca. 1040-1065. 1:36. 

Fragment of a large letter by the same Joseph b. Musa Taherti, 

cf. no. 30, addressed, it seems, to Egypt. “We were worried about you 
because of the enemy”—probably refers to travel by sea from Mahdiyya 
to Alexandria. The persons and ships referred to occur as between 
1045 and 1065 approximately. 

“For 5 dinars I paid 181 dirhams.” 

32. TS 8 J 16, f. 31. Busir, ca. 1040-1065. i‘35- 

The same Joseph Taherti, who, as many other Tunisians, used to 

stay in Busir in order to buy flax and to supervise its combing and 
packing, cf. no. 12. The letter is addressed to his cousin Barhun ben 
Salih, who sojourned in Fustat. 

Verso, line i: “When the price, of dirhams improves, exchange 
them for me. I have heard that they stand at 3 5, amhd kdnat 3 5; if they 
have obtained that price, exchange them.” 
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33, TS 13 J 13, f. II (N 58), Fustat, ca. 1045-1065. 1:37. 

‘Ayyash ben Sadaqa, who had copied no. 32 for Joseph Taherti 
(adding a P.S. in his own name), here writes to Nahray, who then was 
in Huslt^from Fustat. 

Verso, line 7: “The exchange rate, sarj, here is 37 per dinar. Kindly 
inform me how is the sarJ at your place.” The writer’s assumption that 
the provincial town has an exchange rate by itself, is noteworthy. 

34. TS Box 28, f. 246 (N 169), Alexandria, ca. 1050-1065 1:36 

This is a letter by Barhun ben S^ih Taherti, cf. no. 32, to Nahray 
sent from Barqa, Cyrenaica, but complaining about a bad customer 
in Alexandria. “He paid me 200 dirhams, reckoning them as about 
six dinars (i.e. 1:33), while the exchange rate was 36.” 

3 5. Gottheil-Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer 
Collection, New York 1927,120-123. Jerusalem, ca. 1050-1070. 

1:561. 

Lines 31-36. The editors took rubd'^iyya as meaning “city square”, 
which caused much confusion among scholars engaged in the study 
of the historical topography of Jerusalem. In fact, it means simply 
“quarter dinars” and the purport of the text is as follows: Although 
the exchange rate of the dinar was 36^, the writer received for the ruba- 
‘is of his business friend only 20 dirhams per dinar, because they had 
lost their normal appearance; wa-qad lahiqhd khadra min al-tahmlr allatl 
(!) hummirat jt misr wa-wa^ant "-aid hddhihi ’l-baqiyya allatl tabaqqat dirham 
wa-nisj li-man '■dwadhd bil-tahmlr. “They were affected by verdigris 
through the “reddening” made in Egypt. I paid one and a half dirhams 
to have the remaining ruba'is re-reddened.” The Geniza contains 
indeed a detailed description of the ‘reddening’ of coins, but, it seems, 
of giving silver coins the appearance of pure gold. 

(These might be fractional base gold (yellowish) dinars of the Ham- 
mudids, ‘Amirids of Spain etc., cf. Miles, Muluk al-T. “Reddened” to 
make them look like the high-grade Sicilian ruba'is. M.) 
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}6. TS 13 J 16, f. 12, top (N 83). Alexandria, ca. 1060-1080. 1:44. 

“There are only a few dirhams to be had in Alexandria. They are 
worth 44. I am upset. May God turn ever3rthing to the good.” 

37. TS 10 J 32, f. 10 (N 78). Alexandria, same time. i :42-3. 

Line 8: “The price of the dinars is 43-42” (it was customary to mention 

the higher sum first—unlike our own usage). 

As is proved by a reference to a deal in dates, both this and the 
previous letter were written at one and the same time. One writer got 
excited about the rate of exchange, the other did not. 

38. TS 8 J 27, f. 5 (N 39). Alexandria, ca. 1060-1080. i 549 ' 

Line 18: wal-nds hon taht ^aks min tama^ al-sarf wa-hii al-yawm 49, 
wal-halad mutahayyir wait) -str al-qamh naqas. “People here are miserable 
because of the rapacious exchange rate. It is 49 today. The city is in 
turmoil and the price of the wheat has gone down.” 

Otherwise, the rather detailed letter does not betray any anxiety 
about abnormal times. 

39. TS 8 J 18, f. 27 (N 119). Alexandria, ca. 1060-1080. 1:30. 

“Please write me how the dirhams are in Fustat. The rate of exchange 
here is fifty per one dinar.” This detail is reported among many other 
items and without any additional comment. 

40. TS 8 J 19, f. 24 (N 131). Egypt-Tunisia, ca. 1060-1080. 

I dess than 30. 

This is a letter from Tunisia, sent to Nahray when he was at the 
height of his career. Among many other consignments, 20 dinars are 
sent as a payment for 1000 dirhams, which Nahray had dispatched to 
Tunisia, because they obtained there a higher price than in Egypt. 
This means, that in Egypt he had to pay considerably more than 30 
dirhams for one dinar. Line 12 if. 

Normally, silver money was sent from Tunisia to Egypt, not the 
other way. 
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(Right, because the numismatic evidence shows almost no dirhams 
in Egypt. Very little silver output in Egypt even in Abbasid times and 
none in Umaj^yad. M.) 

41. David Kaufmann Collection, Budapest, Geniza 3. Fustat, 

ca. 1080. 1:50. 

The names of both the writer and the addressee of the letter occur 
in a document dated 1079. 

Section B: “Business here is slow and practically at a standstill. For 
there is much confusion because of the rate of exchange, which is at 
present 50 dirhams per one dinar more or less. An epidemic is raging 
in the environs of the city and, because of this, the flow of good dirhams 
has been cut off, so that every one has difficulties with his business” 
hall bPa '■aid jihdtha n>a-nqata' al-dirham al-tayyih min al-nds wa-thayyaru 
(spelled: w’thyrw) 'l-nds fl ma'd'shhim li-sabab dhdlik. 

Clearly, this slump of the dirham in Fustat was due, according to 
this writer, who had just arrived from Alexandria, to a specific local 
situation. It is interesting to note that the report seems to assume that 
the city had to rely for its steady supply of good silver money on the 
country and the province. 

This letter will appear in a full translation in the volume Readings in 
Mediterranean Social History, prepared by the present writer. 

42. Alliance Israelite Universelle, Paris, ms. VII E 193 (N 125). 

Alexandria, ca. 1050-1090. 1:60 and i:62|. 

A letter with a P.S. by Musa ben Abi ’ 1 -Hayy, who appears in count¬ 
less Geniza papers (one dated 1068. E.g. no. 29 is addressed to him). 
Here, he sends to Nahray in Fustat 2000 dirhams and asks him to 
sell them at the rate of 60 dirhams per dinar, and another 2000 worth 
16 dirhams per 1000 dirhams, i.e. 1:62.3. The letter contains many 
other details about transactions in coins (all gold), but no remark 
about exceptional times. 

43. TS 13 J 15, f. 19 (N 108). Alexandria, ca. 1070. 1:46.2 

A letter dealing largely with the manufacture of clothing. Discussed 
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in detail in the present writer’s forthcoming book A Mediterranean 
Society, vol. I, ch. II, section 2 and Note 38. 

44. Westminster College, Cambridge, Fragm. Cairensia Misc. 51. 

Mahalla in Lower Egypt, around 1095. 1:30. 

The head of the Jewish local community congratulates the Ra’is 
al-Yahud on his return to power (in 1094) and notes that the new 
taxfarmer (a Jew!) of a government building, rented to the community 
to be used as a synagogue, had raised the rent by two dinars. He adds: 
“The poor have more need for these 100 dirhams than the government”. 
(Verso, lines 6-8). 

45. TS Box K 15, f. 97. Fustat, ca. iioo. 1:58.3. 

In a list of receivers of alms 3 80 dirhams are converted into 13 dinars 

and qirats. The time of the documents is ascertained through the 
signatures of three judges whose time is known from many other, 
dated, documents, cf. S. D. Goitein, “The Social Services of the 
Jewish Community, as reflected in the Cairo Geniza documents”, 
Jewish Social Studies 26 (1964), p. 83. 

46. Bodleian ms. Heb.c 28 (Catalogue 2876), f. 3 7. Fustat, ca. iioo. 1143. 
A collection made for an orphan girl and her mother. 322 dirhams 

are converted into 7I dinars. A number of contributors appears in 
contemporary documents. 

47. Bodleian ms. Heb. a 3 (2873), f. 29. Around iioo. 1:40. 

Letter to a well-to-do physician who was with the army and, like other 

physicians dealt also in books. Line 8:1144I dirhams are worth, qimathd, 
28f dinars. The names of several well known persons are referred to. 

48. TS 8 J 4, f. i8c. Alexandria, September/October 1102. 1:106.6 

(local emission?) 

A beautifully written court record in which a settlement is made for 
a wife during the absence of her husband. Unfortunately, the left edge 
of the page is cut away. The missing words are complemented here in 
brackets. 
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Line 4: “She will receive every month three way(bas of grain, 
as well as) the cost of its grinding, one rati of Syro-Palestinian olive 
oil 2), also every month, together with the wood (needed as fuel and) 
twenty dirhams the worth of which is a sixth of a dinar and half a 
qirat, '■ishrin dirham alladht ^mathd suds dinar wa-nisf qirdt. 

20 X 48 

X =-= 106.6. Such a rate of exchange is unknown for 

9 

Egypt from other Geniza documents. Most likely, the reference is to 
a local emission of low value used for small expenses. Alexandria was 
flooded with and much influenced by Maghribis, who, as we have seen 
(cf. nos. 23, 25 and 26) were accustomed to such local money. 

49. ULC Or 1080 J 91 (India book 21). Alexandria, ca. 1125-1145. 

I :i2.5. 

A letter to Abu Zikri Kohen SijUmasi, representative of merchants 
in Fustat. The time of both the addressee and the writer, as well as of 
persons mentioned in the letter is known from dated documents. 

Line 8: *‘Nuqra silver coins are rare in Alexandria and their price, 
r/V, has risen. 100 are worth 8 to 8 less one eighth ®). I worked hard 
and searched for you all the hidden places, until I brought together 
for you and for Ibn Lebdi (silver coins) for about one hundred and 
forty dinars.” 

This statement presupposes that of dirhams which were not nuqra, 
i.e. full silver, at least forty had to be given for one dinar. 

(By this time, it seems to me, the dirhem in question must beMurabit 
Cf. Hazard. In the 12th c., at least until toward the end, there is evident¬ 
ly no silver East of the Maghrib,—not even in Seljuq etc. lands. M.) 

1) According to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse md Gervicbte, Leiden 1955, p. 52, the 
equivalent ot 12.168 kg. (wheat). There seems to be a misprint in the quotation 
from Muqaddasi. For “10 manri' read: 15, cf. ibid., p. 39, where the number is 
correcdy given. 

2) Since shami oil is involved, perhaps the Palestinian rati is meant, which was 
about six times as heavy as the Egyptian. A quantity of about 2.5 kg. of oil wotild 
correspond better to about 36.5 kg. of wheat than a mere 437.5 gram. For the various 
values of rati cf. W. Hinz, ibid., p. 29. 

3) For the custom to mention the higher number first cf. above, no. 37. 
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50. TS 13 J 20, f. 23 (India book 230). Eg5rptian Rif. 1127-39. * • 37 * 

A letter to the same with greetings to the Gaon, or head of the 
Jewish academy, Masliah, who was in office from 1127 through 1139. 

Line 6: “I sent you with Farah thirty dinars (and x) dirhams at the 
exchange rate of thirty seven for one dinar. By our religion, a fire 
which is not going out is burning in my heart because of them,// qalbJ 
min hdlhim ndr Id tatjd. 

I take this as meaning that the writer had to buy the dirhams at a 
high price and that the normal rate at that time was around 40 per dinar. 

51. TS 20.80 (India book 273). Qalyub-Fustat, ca. 1140. i:35‘ 

An extended fragment (about 1300 words) of a letter to Halfon ben 
Nathanel, a great India merchant, from his brother Ezekiel. The 
paragraph concerned is a complicated report about the sale of a great 
quantity of Sicilian cheese, effected in a ddr wakdla, ware house and 
bourse. The price was to be paid after four months. The buyer took 
a loan of fifty dinars from a banker “at the rate of exchange of i :35”. 

Does this mean that, in those days, silver, and not gold, was the 
standard? Or, did the banker, while granting the loan, reckon the 
dinar as being worth only 35 dirhams, when, in reality, it was worth 
40 dirhams or more? See, however, the following items. 

52. TS 13 J 3, f. 4. Alexandria, January 1143. i:35-7* 

The sdhib al-mawdrJth, the Muslim judge in charge of estates, delivers 
to the Jewish authorities the goods of a foreign Jewish merchant who 
was drowned near Alexandria. Many items. In one case, 236 dirhams 
are converted into 6 dinars and 15 qirats. Fully translated in Readings 
in Mediterranean Social History, cf. no. 41. 

53. TS 16.122. Ascalon, Palestine, 1142-3. 1:34. 

On verso, payments of rent by a tenant to the Jewish community 
of Ascalon for the year indicated. In one case, i dinar is reckoned 
as being worth 8^ dirhams. 
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54. TS 8 J 9, f. 19. Egypt, middle of the twelfth century. i 

Large fragment of a letter with accounts, especially of goods brought 
from Syria. “You have received from Muhammad al-Shami one and a 
sixth dinars for the price, ^a/i qimat^ of the 40 dirhams which he borrow¬ 
ed from me.” 

55. TS Misc. Box 8, f. 66. Sunbat in Lower Egypt, July 1150. i :42. 

A huge account of a store in a provincial town about sales of cheese, 
wax, wine (and silk—the latter being a kind of investment and security 
rather than an object of regular trade). Among some smaller items: 
“‘Awad received one gold dinar at the rate of 42 silver pieces dinar 
'■ayn sarjuh 42 waraq on account of the donkey.” Column II, line 8-9. 

Here again we see the dinar defined by an amount of low value silver 
pieces, cf. above no. 51. 

The future student of this document should pay attention to the 
fact that dirham is used in it in two different meanings, as a coin and 
as a weight. 

The account contains another statement which might indicate a 
quite different rate of exchange. It deals with the sale of ten pounds of 
silk costing ten dinars (half of the standard price) and of which 4 dinars 
had been paid. For the exchange of these 4 dinars (which the writer 
obviously had paid in silver), an agio of 6 dirhams waraq had to be 
added. After noting this, the account continues: “He (the seller of the 
silk) had received two habbas more than 4 dinars, which makes i^’- 
The latter amount can be only in silver dirhams. A habba is one third 
of a qirat and 1/72 of a dinar. 2/72 dinar = 3/2 dirhams would represent 
an exchange of 1:54 approximately. 

56. TS 8 J 17, f. 18. Published, see S. Shaked, Bibliography, p. 86. 

Egyptian Rif and Fustat, 1142-1159. 1:40- 

A collection, made at the instruction of a Ra’is al-Yahud who was 
in office 1142-1139, on behalf of foreign Jews who had been captured 
by pirates. Twice, I, verso, lines lo-ii, and II, verso, fine 13, the sarf 
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is expressly given as being 40. The sums were collected in nine pro¬ 
vincial towns. 

57. TS Box K 6, f. 149. Fustat. Same date as no. 56. i :39|-4o. 

List of contributors to a collection, written in the unmistakable hand 
of the judge Samuel b. Sa'adya. Dated documents signed by him and 
identified thus far range from 1165 to 1203. Still it seems to the present 
writer that this list is contemporary with no. 56 and represents the 
collection made in the capital, complementing the one made in the 
province. For it differs from all the many others found in the Geniaa 
with regard to Fustat by the high sums recorded and by the fact that 
the collection was made during fourteen days at least, details concerning 
the first, second, thirteenth and fourteenth day having been preserved. 
As far as extant, the list enumerates fifty contributions made in dinars, 
twelve in n>araq and two in dirham. It seems, however, that there was 
no difference between these two terms for silver money. 

The rate of exchange obviously was 391-40 per dinar, for the waraq 
contributions of individuals amounted to 10, 19I, 19I, 20 (four 
cases), 30 and 39 dirhams, clearly equivalents for f, i, i and one 
dinar respectively. 

58. TS 16.39. Fustat, in or around 1179 or 1183. 

Detailed account of a religious slaughterer, specifying the various 
community officials and other persons to whom he had made payments 
of seven dirhams week after week during a full year. Ritual slaughtering, 
like any other public source of revenue was farmed out. The payments 
were made not to a communal treasury, which did not exist, but to 
officials and other persons earmarked by the parnas, or social service 
officer in charge. 

The long document is almost complete, but the date is torn away. 
It can be restituted approximately by a combination of the names 
mentioned and the correspondence of the days of the weeks and the 
months. 

The community paid the poll tax for the ritual slaughterer as for 
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Other communal officials. As his occupation brought an income, he 
had to return to the community what it had oudaid for him. In the 
case concerned—65 dirhams for if dinars, which is most clumsily 
specified as follows: 


For I dinar. 57J dirhams 

For I dinar. i8j and 1/8 dirhams 

For J dinar. 9J and i kharruba 

Total 65 dirhams 


Kharruba denotes here 1/16 of a dirham, cf. also Sauvaire, quoted 
by Grohmann, Einfdhrung 143. 

39. TS 10 J 28, f. 13. Fustat, October 1194-July 1199. i :4o. 

A qd'^a, or groundfloor, in a house “belonging to the Poor”, was 
rented as from October 1194 for the duration of two years at a total 
rent of 160 dirhams, which makes 80 dirhams a year. As the entries 
on the reverse side show, the rent was continued until Shawwal (3)93 
A.H., July 1199, and each year two dinars were paid by the tenant. 
The money was used for repairs made in other buildings belonging to 
pious foundations. This presupposes an exchange rate of i :4o. 

60. TS 20.44. Published, see S. Shaked, Bibliography, p. 73 ^). 

February-March 1223. 1:40. 

Auction of books of a physician and scholar after his death. Prices 
are given in dinars or their fractions, '■ayn, or in dirhams, called indis¬ 
criminately waraq, dirham waraq, or simply dirham. In two cases, column 
II, lines 24-6, the sums of 4I and 3 dinars respectively are qualified 
by the remark: sarf 40. 

One is tempted to surmise that the actual rate of exchange was lower, 
say: 1:36, and that a higher one was stipulated in these two cases, 
because a longer delay of payment was granted to those two buyers 
than was usual. However, no remark to this effect is made and one has 
to bear in mind that the scribes of the Geniza documents usually were 

i) Add: D. H. Baneth, Tarhii^ 30 (1961), 171/2. 
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not very methodical. It may well be that while dotting down the two 
items concerned someone remarked that it was necessary to define 
the value of the dinar. The copyist noted the rate of exchange twice 
and then stopped doing so. 

61. TSNSJ30.MinyatZiftaJawadinLowerEgypt,March 1232. 1:40. 

A claim is brought before the rabbinical court (headed by one 

Gamliel, cf. Acts of the Apostles 5:34 and 22:3) “to hand over imme¬ 
diately 35 dinars, the amount of which in low silver coins is i 400 
dirhams”, bi-taslm 3 5 dinar mahlaghhd waraq alf wa-arba"- mi’a dirham. 
Before, the claimant had agreed to monthly installments of ij dinars. 

The following four examples do not allow definite conclusions as 
to the relationship of the gold and silver values mentioned in them. 
The passages are quoted here because they presuppose a generally 
accepted rate of exchange at the time of their writing. 

62. Bodleian ms. Heb. d 61 (Catalogue 2859), f. 9a. Fustat, 27 March 
1100. 

Joseph, the son of Joseph, the milkman, labbdn, receives from the 
“money of the Poor” one dinar as loan, to be paid back in weekly 
installments of two dirhams. A term is set for the beginning of the 
repayment, but not for its end. 

The document is written and signed by Isaac b. Samuel, the Sefaradi 
(the Andalusian), an outstanding judge and scholar, and two other 
competent persons, and utmost care was taken with money destined 
for the poor. Therefore, the absence of a term for the end of the 
payments is an indication of the existence of a fixed relationship 
between gold and silver around iioo. 

63. TS 13 J 3, f. 23. Bilbays in Lower Egypt, September 1215. 

A Maghribi living in this provincial town claims from his fiancee 
after the dissolution of the engagement a sum of over 4 dinars which 

i) For the uninitiated it should be remarked that the Andalusian signed in monu¬ 
mental script, although he wrote the document in his cursive hand, which is, however, 
identifiable through other manuscripts, where he uses it also for his signature. 
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he allegedly had spent on her in cash and food. She is prepared to 
swear that she had received not more than 48 dirhams. After the inter¬ 
vention of “righteous elders” a settlement is reached in which she 
agrees to acknowledge a debt of 58 dirhams. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that 5 8 dirhams corresponded to 
anything near the original claim of over 4 dinars. The parties in a 
lawsuit occasionally made ridiculously exaggerated claims and were not 
ashamed to settle finally with a small fraction of the sum they demanded 
first. 

64. TS NS J 412. Fustat, 18 August 1217. 1140? 

A divorcee renounces 5 out of 15 dinars which her former husband 
owed her on the basis of their marriage contract. She receives from 
him one dinar in cash, while the remaining nine were to be paid in 
weekly installments of three dirhams as from 30 December 1217. 
No date is set for the termination of these payments. 

In addition, she receives “for his children” 5I dirhams per week 
for the duration of one year, as from the Jewish New Year, which 
began on 4 September 1217, about two weeks after that settlement. 

Clearly, the one dinar received had to cover the divorcee’s mainte¬ 
nance between the date of the settlement and the day when the weekly 
installments were to begin, a period of 19 weeks and one or two days. 
The amount of for the children (in the plural, and not in the dual, 
as would have been said in case two children were involved) must 
mean that there were three children and that if dirhams were 
earmarked for each per week. The supposition was that two dirhams 
per week were the absolute minimum, the lowest alimony known 
otherwise from this period being half a dirham per day, but that in 
view of three children living together a “reduction” was granted to 
the father. Similar cases are known from this period. It appears that 
the mother, in acknowledgment of the advance payment of one dinar 
for a period of about twenty weeks, also contented herself for this 
period with the weekly minimum of two dirhams. This would again 
reflect a rate of exchange of i :4o. 
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If this assumption is correct, the payment of nine dinars in install¬ 
ments of three dirhams per week would require about two years. For 
people who live on if - 3 dirhams a week, even a slight fluctuation 
in the value of the money during such a long period would have been 
of considerable impact. Under such circumstances, the absence of the 
stipulation how many installments were to be paid is rather remarkable. 
Normally, in contracts allowing for installments, either the number of 
installments or their termination or both are indicated. The settlement 
was not made in a court, but by a notary. However, his handwriting 
is orderly, the legal terms are used properly, he states that all the 
formalities required by the law had been attended to and even notes 
the name of the witness who testified together with him the agreement, 
a matter of precaution omitted by many notaries in the entries in their 
books. 

65. British Museum, ms. Or 10 126. Bilbays, September 1239. 

A merchant had contracted a commenda, qirad, with a Maghribi 
(not identical with the one referred to in no. 63) before both a Muslim 
and a Jewish court. This had been converted into a loan for which a 
fixed interest of 20 dirhams per month was stipulated. Both the Arabic 
term riba’ and the Hebrew ribbith are used, as well ^sfd’ida muta'-ayyin{a)y 
“fixed profit”. When the debtor finally proved to be unable to pay, he 
was forced to sell his house to the creditor for 36 dinars, but was 
granted the right to buy it back in the course of twelve years. The 
court session of September 1239 dealt with a side issue: the statement 
that there remained no claim against the Maghribi except for some of 
the interest which he had not yet paid^). 

The 36 dinars must have represented the whole debt and perhaps 
even part of the interest due, for otherwise there would have been no 
need for the settlement of September 1239. Assuming that the debt 
was 36 dinars and the exchange rate again 1:40, the yearly interest 

i) This account slightly differs from the one given in Jewish Quarterly Review 51 
(i960), 38-59. At the time of the writing of that article I had at my disposal only my 
notes, not a transcript of the original. 
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Stipulated would have been 6 dinars per year or i6 2/3 %. Since among 
the thousands of Geniza documents not a single other one has been 
found in which a fixed interest is stipulated to a Jew, the feasibility of this 
assumption cannot be checked by comparison with other Geniza material. 

For the first half of the thirteenth century, dated documents have 
been preserved in the Geniza practically for every year and for most 
years several documents. However, only in exceptional cases, reference 
is made to the rate of exchange between gold and silver coins, cf. nos. 
60 and 61. Most of the transactions of smaller or middle size were 
made in dirhams. The sums are normally indicated with the phrase: 
min al-waraq al-jajyid al-misrt al-muta'^ dmal bih waraq jayyidan (thus in 
no. 66) or al-darahm al-muta'^dmal hihd bil-diydr al-misriyya allafi ht naqd 
misr, “the dirhams which are in use in the land of Egypt, which is the 
Egyptian currency”, or similar phrases. These expressions are old, but 
appear regularly and extensively only in this period and one wonders 
whether they do not emphasize that the official character of the means 
of payment, but not its content of silver guarantees its value. We note 
at random five cases, indicating the sums involved and the topic of 
the document referred to. 

(Presumably Ayyubid dirhems, for the most part struck in Syria. M.) 

66. TS 13 J 3, f. 19. Fustat, i January 1207. 

A partnership, or rather a commenda, for the duration of six and a 
half months for the conduct of a druggist’s business between Cairo 
and Fustat. One partner pays in a thousand dirhams and the other 
one (“the agent”) one hundred. 

67. TS 13 J 3, f. 21. Fustat, 1210. 

Acknowledgment of a debt of 5 5 2 dirhams by a silk weaver, to be 
paid back in three monthly installments of 10 dirhams and the rest in 
installments of 20 dirhams. 

68. TS 13 J 4, f. I. Minyat Ghamr in Lower Egypt, spring 1226. 

Loan of 50 dirhams to be paid back in four half-monthly installments. 
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69. TS 15 J 4, f. 4, verso. Fustat, spring 1229. 

Rent of one half of a house with a garden for 600 dirhams in two 
years. By the end of each month 25 dirhams are due, of which the tenant 
retains 5 dirhams each month for expenses on watering the garden. 

70. TS 8 J 6, f. 9, verso. Fustat, July 1231. 

A loan of 213 dirhams, to be paid back in one lump after the lapse 
of twelve months. (The document says: twelve months, and not: one 
year, because that particular year was a Jewish leap year, which has 
thirteen months). 

It is even more noteworthy that the so-called “cut-up” dirhams, 
fractions of dirhams cut up in irregular shapes are invariably mentioned 
in contracts without their equivalent in gold. They are always intro¬ 
duced with the formula al-dardhim al-mutaqatti'^a al-muta'-dmal bihd 
bil-diydr al-misriyya, “the cut up dirhams which are legal tender in 
Egypt.” This fact confirms the correctness of Paul Balog’s assumption 
that these dirhams decoupes were official emissions. Cf. Paul Balog, 
“fitudes numismatiques de I’figypte musulmane”. Bulletin de I’Institut 
d’figypte 35 (1952), especially p. 28 and 33. 

In another study, “Notes on some Fatimid Round-flan Dirhems”, 
Numismatic Chronicle, XVIIth Series, I, 1961, p. 176, Balog has shown 
that the “cut up” dirhams represented the normal sUver currency in 
Egypt already in late Fatimid times—a fact not reflected in Geniza 
documents. 

The examples noted thus far are all from the time of Sultan al-KamU 
(ascended the throne in 1218) and prior to his reform of the coinage 
in November 1223. 

71. TS 18 J I, f. 29. Fustat, spring 1220^). 

Acknowledgment of a debt of 813 cut up dirhams, 660 of which had 

i) Because of the omission of the tens, the court record is erroneously dated 
1501 (of the Era of the Documents, which would correspond to 1190 A.D.). How¬ 
ever, it is made out “under the authority of Abraham Nagid” (the son of Moses 
Maimonides), who assumed that title in 1213 and bore it until his death in 1237. 

Jesho, VIII 


3 
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been already acknowledged in a document made by a Muslim notary. 
To be paid at any time demanded since it was dayn hall, a debt already due. 

The series TS i8 J will be published by Dr. N. Golb of Chicago 
University. 

72. ULC Or 1080 J 239. Fustat, spring 1220. 

A loan of 480 cut up dirhams, augmented subsequently to 500. The 
debtor gives as security his share in two shops with an upper storey 
which he owned in partnership with a Christian (he possessed two 
thirds of that property and the Christian one third). The date of the 
original document is torn away. However, since the additional 20 
dirhams were granted on 4 May 1220, while the whole sum was due 
already on 5 June 1220, it stands to reason that the whole loan was 
granted only for a very short period. 

75. TS 10 J 26, f. 5. Bilbays - Ashmum-Tanah, Lower Egypt, spring 
1224. 

Sale in Bilbays of one half of a site, sdha, with Jidrdn, in the 
village Ashmum-Tanah for 40 cut up dirhams. 

74. TS. 16.200. Fustat and Cairo, 1225. 

A physician grants a loan of 400 cut up dirhams to a simsdr, or broker, 
active in Fustat and Cairo, to be paid back on 3 October 1223. The sum 
was the price for a quantity of qand wa-qattdra, types of sugar and 
honey mixed with sugar. Just as in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
everyone invested in silk, thus in the thirteenth century sugar factories 
became a most favorite form of investment, repeatedly mentioned as 
owned by physicians. 

After our doctor received his cut up dirhams back in October 1225, 
he must have been disappointed to see them taken out of circulation 
the following month in the wake of al-Kamil’s reform. 

Thus, our document must have been written either in 1220 or in 1230. Since the 
mutaqatfi^a were taken out of circulation in 1225, and the other documents quoted 
here also precede al-Kamil’s reform, the date of 1220 is more likely or perhaps the 
only possible. 
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About Kamili money the following details have been found thus 
far in the Geniza. 

75. TS NS Box 321, f. 79. Shortly after 1225. 

A loan granted to a community official for public expenses such as 
dues on the import of myrtles into Fustat (used at the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles). Unfortunately, only a fragment has been preserved, the top, 
bottom and right side of the document having been torn away. With 
regard to the money, the following details can still be read; 

Line 5:. . .) min al-fuliis al-jiydd al-kdmiliyya al-muta'-dmal hihim (!) aVdn 

6 ...) dirhaman wa-dhdlika "^an tis'^a dardhim ndsiriyya wa-ma'-ahd 

7 .. . md) wa^anhu maks li-mardsin misr 

8 . . . i)thnayn wa-sitfin dirhaman 

“Excellent Kamiliyya coins which are now legal tender... (a 
sum of more than ten) dirhams, being the equivalent of nine Nasi- 
tiyy^L dirhams. In addition to this, (the sum) he paid for the custom dues 
for the myrtles for Fustat—62 dirhams.” 

{Fulus means here “money”, not copper coins. B., M.—Al-Kamil 
did not issue copper in Egypt (neither did the other Ayyubids), only 
in Syria. But his new, reformed dirhems of globular or lenticular shape 
were just as low grade silver, as were the waraq dirhems he pulled out 
of circulation. Therefore I think the exchange rate corresponds with 
this. On the other hand, all the Ayyubids, including al-Kamil, issued 
excellent grade, full weight dirhems in Syria. B.) 

It is a wellknown fact that the KamUi dirhams continued to circulate 
in Mamluk times, cf. Balog, History of the Dirhem 133-4. This is 
confirmed by some Geniza documents. 

76. TS 16.335. Fustat, spring 1261. 

A woman sells one quarter of a house for 300 KamHi dirhams , 
min al-dardhim al-nuqra al-kdmiliyya. Another fragment, put under the 
same glass, as being a part of the same document, and which speaks 
also about a sale of a quarter of a house, but for dinars, not for dir hams. 
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has nothing to do with our document. As a scrutiny of the second 
fragment proves, it was united with the one discussed here erroneously. 

77. Mosseri Collection A 18. January 1268. 

A divorcee agrees to accept 30 instead of 70 KamUi dirhams due to 
her, whereas her former husband forgoes claims which he had against 
her. 

It seems practicable to add here a few other dated documents from 
Mamluk times concerning the exchange rate of gold and silver. For 
after 1265 the Geniza material becomes comparatively sparse and for 
the fourteenth century a special study based on it is hardly possible. 

78. TS 6 J I, f. 23. Fustat, 27 June 1280. 1:13 1/3. 

Sale of an Abyssinian slave girl with a white spot on her left eye 
for 266J nuqra (dirhams). 

The strange price finds its explanation in the usage of the Geniza 
courts attested between 1280 and 1379 A. D. (see the following num¬ 
bers) to evaluate one dinar as 13I dirhams. 266^: 13^ = 20 dinars, the 
usual price for a slavegirl, cf. Arabica 9 (1962), p. 10. 

79. TS NS J 297. Fustat, 14 November 1289. 1:20. 

The second installment due to a wife according to her marriage 
contract was fixed at 20 dinars being 400 dirham nuqra. 

This is in accordance with the data in literary sources for this period, 
see Balog, History of the Dirhem 13 3 ff. 

On the other hand, the very fact that it was necessary to fix the rate 
of exchange of the dinar seems to indicate that fluctuations were com¬ 
mon in those days, see Balog, loc. cit. 

79a. Bodleian ms. Heb. a 3 (Catalogue 2873), f. 46. 1:13 1/3. 

This is a marriage contract, dated ii September 1296. The dinar is 
described as worth 13 ^4 “white silver pieces”, as below in No. 82. 
The value of the items of the trousseau is indicated in dinars. The 
bridal gift: 40 dinars. 
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8 0. Mosseri Collection V 8. Published, see S. Shaked, Bibliography, 

p. 246. Fustat, September 1501. 1:13 1/3. 

A marriage contract. Concerning the estimate of the value of the 
dowry it is said expressly that each dinar was worth 13^ (silver 
coin, Heb.) 

81. TS 12.39. Minyat Ghamr in Lower Egypt, 1315/6. 1:13 1/3. 

Fragment of a marriage contract. Lines 15-16: “Each dinar is worth 

13^ dirham nuqra.” 

82. TS 16.206. Fustat, around 1337. 1:13 1/3. 

Fragment of another marriage contract, written in the same hand as 

TS 13 J 2, f. 18, which is dated November 1337. Line 12: “Each dinar 
is worth 13J kesdjtm levantm” (Hebr., “white silver pieces”—as 
opposed to dirham aswad^ cf. also p. 38). 

83. TS 24.8 Fustat, same period. 1:13 1/3. 

Huge, and almost complete marriage contract, but the date is not 

preserved. One of the signatories of no. 82 signs here too. In line 23, 
in addition to the definition of the dinar as in no. 82, the following 
remark is added: mim-mathe'-a ^emdn i(e, “of the currency of this time.” 

84. TS 13 J 4, f. 15. Fustat, 3 November 1379. 1:13 1/3. 

Engagement contract: sarf 13J bi-dindr. 

Before trying to draw conclusions from the sources presented above, 
a word must be said about the terms current in them. The most impor¬ 
tant fact emanating from an undoubtable mass of evidence is the use 
of the word dirham in the general sense of a low value silver coin. Full 
silver coins are called either {dirham') mqra, cf. nos. 28 and 49 (cf. also 
nos. 76, 78, 79 and 81), or Jidda, “silver”, cf. nos. 5 and 30 (and also 
no. 6) or Jidda mqra, see below. In a published letter by Nahray ben 
Nissim 1) the word has the same meaning: 17 Jidda are worth one dinar, 
cf. the almost identical rate in no. 5. 

i) Hebrew University Library, Jerusalem, Geniza ms. 2 (N 19), publ. E. Strauss- 
Ashtor, Zion 7 (1942), 153-154, verso line 5. 

A court record from Fustat from pre-Fatimid times, dated 967, speaks of 600 
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The following passage from the letter TS 12.288, which was written 
around 1070, is a telling example of the use of the term dardhim in the 
specific sense of low value silver coins. Line 11: wajadna fJhd mi'atayn 
wa-sitfin dirham fi 4 da nuqra wa-khamsa wa-arba'^in dirham wa-nisf dardhim. 
“We found in it (in the surra, purse) 260 dirham of nuqra silver and 
45^ dardhim dirhams.” 

The term u^araq for low value silver coins, so frequent in the A5q?^ubid 
period, cf. above pp. 52 ff., rarely appears in Fatimid documents, cf. 
e.g. no. 16 B or the following passage from a letter written about 1100: 
“I had sent you one dinar and 50 dirham waraq. I am sending you now 
four new dinars and 20 dirham waraq” ^). Likewise, the term “black 
dirham” is repeatedly found only in Ayyubid times, e.g. in a court 
record of 1214, in which a debt of 76 1/4 dirhams min al-waraq al-muta- 
'^dmal bih fi'l-diydr al-misriyya dardhim sawdd is acknowledged, to be paid 
back in weekly installments of 10 dirhams ^), or when a schoolmaster 
grants in 1224 a loan of 200 kesdjim shehbrm (“black silver pieces”, 
Hebrew), to be returned in five monthly installments of 40 dirhams ®). 
From Fatimid times, thus far only one example has been noted, approx¬ 
imately from the year 1060, when a scribe from Old Cairo informed his 
colleague and partner that he had received as a fee “two black dirhams, 
dirhamayn sud, which I sold for one dirham” *). Most likely, “black 
dirhams” designate here a coin, about a hundred pieces of which were 
worth one dinar, while the regular low value dirham had a rate of 
exchange of about fifty, cf. above nos. 9 and 48 with nos. 38-44. 

The reason for the rarity of the terms waraq and dirham aswad in 
documents from the Fatimid period is to be sought in the use of dirham 


pieces of silver called niqar, of pearl-like appearance. With the exception of the term 
niqar the text is in Hebrew. TS 12.515, published, cf. Shaked, Bibliography 59. 
(The word bedolah was translated at that time with Arabic /«V«’, cf. Jami'^ al-alfa^, 
ed. Solomon L. Skoss, New Haven 1936, I, 196, which reflects the Hebrew usage 
of the tenth century.) 

1) Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Geniza ms. no. 395, lines 9-10. 

2) Ts 10 J 5, f. I. 

3) TS 12.62. 

4) TS 13 J 20, f. 7. 
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in the general sense of a low value silver coin. As such it designated 
both the regular dirhams whose fineness was about one third of the 
nuqra and local emissions which must have consisted almost exclusively 
of copper or other base metals. It is strange, at first sight, that in one 
and the same letter the term was used indiscriminately for both types, 
cf. nos. 15 and 27, as well as no. 26, where no definition of the dirham 
concerned is provided. The reason for this lack of precision obviously 
was the fact that the difference in the value of these two types of coins 
was so evident that there could be no doubt as to which of them was 
intended. In no. 15 D, local emissions are called mraq ghayr muthmina, 
cheap silver money. 

The relationship between the full and low value silver coins was by 
no means stable. No. 24 contains a remark to the effect that around the 
middle of the eleventh century, the '^iydr in the Tunisian town of Sfax 
“again was 3”, i.e. that again 3 low value dirhams were accepted for 
one fuU silver coin. We hear about a similar fluctuation in Egypt 
approximately at the same time: “They gave me seven dinars in silver 
at a rate of 3I, while the rate was 4” ^). The reference is of course to the 
rate of exchange not of silver and gold, but of low and full value 
silver. 

Silver ingot is called hajar Jidda, “silver stone”, or hajar nuqra, the 
latter occurring in a court record written in Fustat around 1100, when 
13 hajar nuqra weighing 2900 dirhams were sent in four packages, 
dabdbir, from that city to the West 2). The former is frequently to be 
found in Nahray’s correspondence. Silver ingot was traded together 
with silver ornaments ®). 

The following table summarizes the rates of exchange discussed 
above. In the cases where the rate is given explicitly—they form by 

1) University Library Cambridge Or 1080 J 130 (N 226), line 5. The place of 
writing is not preserved. Since the writer mentions, however, his coming through 
al-Fuwwa, a place where the Nile branches off into a canal leading to Alexandria, the 
writer must have been at that time in Egypt. 

2) TS 20.121, line 36. The word Jub(b)ara, package, is normally used for a bunch 
of letters sent with a courier in a caravan or with a friend by boat. 

3) Papyri Collection of the Heidelberg University 915. 
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far the majority—the numbers of the passages concerned are printed 
in regular type. Where the rate has been found by calculation, the 
relevant numbers are italicized. An asterisc accompanying a number 
indicates that the document concerned contains an opinion about the 
rate of exchange mentioned. Where there were doubts concerning the 
interpretation of a document, a question mark was added. 

THE RATES OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN GOLD AND 
SILVER MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Maghribi and other local emissions excluded 


Number of dirhams Serial number of Number of dirhams 

Serial number of 

contained in one 

the passage 

contained in one 

the passage 

dinar 


dinar 


II 7/16 

30 

37 f 

58* 

12 

4 ? 

37 2/3 

2 


49 * 

38 

9 * 

13 1/3 

^8, 79a. 80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 

00 

4 J 

16 5/6-17 

5*. 24? See p. 38 

38 3 / 4 - 39 i 

10 

20 

29?. 79 

40 

9*. 16. //. 18. 




19. 20. 22. 47. 56. 

22 

28* 


//. 60. 6i.<^^? 

24 

3 

40J 

8 

25 

29? See p. 46 

40. 57 

21 

27 

6* 

42 

55 

30 

/ 

42-3 

37 

32 

12 

43 

46 

33 

55, end? 

44 

36 

33 1/3 

II. 1 } 

45 

14 

33 i 

1* 

46. 2 

45 

34 

J 3 

49 

38* 

34 1/3 

54 * 

50 

39.41*. 44 

35 

32. 51* 

60-62!^ 

42 

35 2/3 

52 



36 

7/. 34* 



36^ 

35 * 



37 

33 *. 50* 




For Maghribi and other local emissions cf. nos. 9, 15, 20, 23-27 
and 48. 
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Conclusions 

(a) If we exclude the rates of 13 1/3 and 20 silver pieces per dinar, 
which, in our documents, are confined to the Mamluk period and will 
be discussed later, there are only two cases of around 12, three of 17, 
three of 20-22, and three of around 25. In the vast majority of instances, 
30 or more silver coins had to be paid for one dinar, in other words, 
the dirham in common use was not the nuqra, but the low value coin. 
The full silver coins appear as means of payment for merchants 
engaged in the oversea trade, cf. in particular no. 49, where nuqra to 
the respectable amount of 140 gold dinars were bought in Alexandria 
for two India merchants at a time of extreme scarcity of silver. It must 
be emphasized, however, that even in accounts of great merchants, 
amounting to tens of thousands of dirhams and over a thousand 
dinars, the dirham referred to is the low value coin, not the nuqra, cf. 
no. 10. 

(b) The rate of exchange of i :35, attested in literature for 441 A.H. 
(1049), cf. Balog, History of the Dirhem, 122, is reflected also in the 
Geniza documents at certain periods of both the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries. The table printed above contains fourteen instances 
of a rate between 32 and 37^ dirhams per dinar. 

(c) It seems, however, that the merchants and the judges, the two 
arbiters on market values, were inclined to fix 1140 as the normal rate 
of exchange. While the rates between 33 1/3 and 37I are represented 
as official only by one or two examples each, 40 appears in nine instances 
as sarf, to which four others between 40^ and 44 are to be added. This 
official sarf is attested by dated documents as from 1056 through 1232. 

The rate of exchange i :4o is based on the assumptions that one gold 
dinar is worth 13 1/3 pieces of full silver, cf. here nos. 78 and 79a-85, 
and that one full silver piece has the value of three dirhams with low 
silver content, cf. above p. 39. These rates are attested in a treatise on 
“The Secrets of the Egyptian Mint” by Mansur b. Ba'ra, who wrote 
during the reign of al-Kamil (1218-1238), cf. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “The 
Standard of Fineness of Gold circulating in Egypt at the time of the 
Cfas^dcs”, fournal of the American Oriental Society 74 (1954), p. 163 and 
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Note lo. The Geni2a matetial presented here shows that these standards 
were applied in practice, albeit intermittently, for over two hundred 
years. 

(d) A specific problem is presented by the Maghribi dirhams, those 
struck under the Zirids in the eleventh century. Often they had in 
Egypt a lower value than the Egyptian coins and sometimes they were 
not accepted there as currency at all. In addition, local emissions having 
a rate of exchange of about i ;2oo were common and exposed to serious 
fluctuations. In one case, we read about a devaluation from 200 to 
1600 dirhams per dinar. Such a crash seems to be feasible only in case 
of a coin which had next to no metallic worth and, under unspecified 
circumstances, was suddenly taken out of circulation. It is, however, 
remarkable, that in one case even the trade with Europeans was made 
in this currency, cf. no. 27. 

(e) Another special case and actually lying outside the scope of this 
article is the coinage of the Mamluk Sultans. The Geniza documents 
from the late Ayyubid and the Mamluk periods well illustrate two 
basic statements made by Paul Balog in his new book about the subject: 
“The earlier gold-silver bi-metallic system yielded its place to a newer 
system in which silver became the standard coin” ^). And, specifically 
under the Mamluks: “The dirhem now became money of account 

Note de Claude Cahen: Plusieurs rtferences dans la litterature rendent incon¬ 
testable pour les derniers Fatimides et les Ayyubides le rapport 1/40. Mais, ainsi que 
je Tai indique au coUoque des Settimane du Centro Italiano di studi dell’alto Medio 
Evo de Spolete, 1964, p. 10 n, 27, on n’a peut-etre pas assez souligne que ce taux 
correspond, a travers les changements des rapports entre les dirhams et les dinars 
effectifs, a une stabilite du rapport de For et de Targent. Nous savons en efFet que 
Falliage legal des dirhams de valeur i/4oe de dinar etait a 3/ioes d’argent, le reste en 
cuivre. La valeur de ce dernier metal est inconnue, mais comme elle est de toute 
fa9on faible, on peut admettre que le dirham de meme poids, s’il avait ete d’argent 
pur, aurait valu approximativement 3/4oes==i/i4e/ valeur du dirham legal classique. 
II n’est done pas question que le changement de valeur du dirham efFectif soit du a un 
changement de valeur de Targent. II reste a savoir pourquoi les Fatimides ont prefere 
frapper un gros dirham impur plutot qu’un petit dirham pur ou un gros de valeur 
plus forte: sans doute le premier aurait-il ete trop exigu, et le second moins adapte 
aux besoins du commerce courant. 

2) Paul Balog, The Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans of E^pt and Syria, New York 
1964, p. 41. 
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only” ^). When, throughout a full century the Jewish courts used to fix 
the value of the dinar at 13 1/3 nuqra, cf. nos. 78 and 79a-84, we are 
aware of the fact that they had in mind not a coin, but the metaUic 
value of the silver. The Muslim Courts did the same, see p. 46. 

(f) To return to Fatimid times: The frequent inquiries and state¬ 
ments about the market rate of the dirham, as well as the actual reports 
about their “sales” prove that the value of silver constandy was exposed 
to fluctuations. On the other hand, as between 986 and 1232 A.D. 
an average ratio of 1140 is to be observed in our documents (22 cases 
of 30-39 and 26 cases of 40 and above). 

(g) A study of the alimonies granted by the courts to orphans and 
divorcees in different times, as well as that of the emoluments of lower 
public servants seems to result in the assumption of a more or less 
steady value of the silver. Two cases quoted above, nos. 62 and 64, 
dated mo and 1217 respectively, indicate that the authorities concerned 
must have assumed the existence of a generally accepted rate of exchange 
between dinars and dirhams in those periods. 

(h) In view of this long range relative steadiness of the silver dirham 
one wonders whether the lower strata of the society—as opposed to 
the merchants class—were much affected by the fluctuations of its 
market price. Remarks to the opposite effect, as in nos. 36, 38 and 41 
were either confined to times when the dirham was particularly unstable, 
or concerned merchants rather than people of the lower classes. 

We might imagine that large sections of the population had deaUngs 
only in regular silver dirhams and had not much need for, or occasion 
of changing them into gold. This is indeed a point made with great 
vigor by Carlo M. Cipolla with regard to medieval Italy ^), and the 
present writer was inclined to believe that this was the case also in the 
countries of the Fatimid empire. The picture of a society in which one 
class is more or less confined to the use of low value silver money, 

1) Ibid., p. 45. 

2) Carlo M. Cipolla, Money, Prices and Civilis^ation in the Mediterranean World, 
Princeton 1956, p. 34-35. 
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while another is privileged to handle gold is indeed very impressive. 
It seems, however, that this assumption is not borne out by the evidence 
of the Geniza documents, at least for the eleventh and the first half of 
the twelfth centuries. The marriage contracts even of the poorest 
people are in dinars, wretched, low-priced houses are sold in dinars 
and even small loans are granted in gold pieces. In some cases, as in 
our no. 2 above, we might assume that the dinar served only as a money 
of account and that payment actually was made in silver. In most cases, 
however, it is expressly stated that the bridal gift, albeit small, was 
handed over in “complete and full weight gold pieces”^); even of 
ten dinars, paid for one eighth of a small house in (New) Cairo it would 
be said that they were dananlr dhahaban '■aynan mathd<pla % and a loan 
of only five dinars, defined as “pure, fuUweight, excellent and true 
Egyptian gold” would be taken out at a time when others received 
loans in low value silver. Thus it seems that gold fulfilled an important 
role in the daily life of the population at large, and consequently the 
fluctuations of the value of the dirham must have concerned the lower 
middle class as much as the more affluent. In this connection, attention 
should be drawn to TS 16.3 36, a contract of lease of half a house from 
April 1120, where a rent of seven gold qirats is stipulated per month 
“irrespective of the sarf, or rate of exchange.” 

In conclusion and referring to what has been said at the beginning 
of this paragraph we would assume that sudden and severe changes 
in the rate of exchange would be felt as a calamity, while local and 
seasonal fluctuations would be observed with composure, just as 
in our time people would watch the stock market during an un¬ 
eventful period. 

There is no need to emphasize that the present writer does not claim 
any competence in the fields of economic history or Islamic metrology. 
He felt, however, compelled to publish the facts presented above and 

1) E.g. TS 16.71 (Fustat 1084). The poverty of the couple is exemplified both in 
the small bridal gift and in the poor marriage portion brought in by the bride. 

2) A ms. in the E. N. Adler collection of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
New York, file 2558, not bearing yet an individual number. Dated 1141. 

3) TS 12.583 (1090 A.D.). 
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to explain how he understands them, because their interpretation 
affects many aspects of Geniza research. It is to be hoped that subse¬ 
quent discussion will correct any mistakes which might have occurred 
and clear up obscurities which have stiU remained. 

The Geniza material referring to money circulating in the countries 
of the Indian ocean has been excluded from this study ^). 

ADDITIONS 

6a. TS Arabic 54, f. 93, margin. Fustat, ca. 1034. i: 23. 

A letter, sent from Fustat to Qus in Upper Egypt to the merchant 
Elazar b. Samuel, known from a document signed by him in 1034 
(TS 13 J I, f. 8). Abu Nasr al-Tustari (cf. No. 13) is also referred to. 

Margin, lines 2-3: '•''wal-fiddaal-mqra taswaz) dirhamhi-dindrwal-maksur 
'■aid qadr mdph min al-nuqra. “The nuqra silver is worth 25 dirhams for 
one dinar and the broken ones are valued in proportion to the nuqra 
(i.e. pure silver) which they contain.” 

85. P. Fakhri no. i, publ. by A. Grohmann, “Einige arabische 
Ostraka und ein Ehevertrag aus der Oase Bahriya”, Studi in onore di 
A. Calderini e. R. Paribeni, Milano-Varese 1937, 300-303. June 1348. 

i:i3i. 


i) Copper money seems to be referred to in the following quotation from a 
document from Alexandria dated 1196. The left upper corner of the document, a 
court record, is torn away. But it seems hardly possible to complement the missing 
words in a way much different from that suggested below. A man receives from an 
old woman a house with an upper storey (or the upper storey of a house), al-ddr al- 
as a gift, against which he undertakes to provide her with food all her life and 
to pay her fifteen dirhams every month which would cover her expenses for clothing. 
The dirhams are defined as follows: khamsa "-ashar dirhaman min al-dardhim al 
(^-muta'^dmal hihd dardhim) al-nuhds wa-hddhihi ^l-khamsa ^ashar dirhaman takun bi-rasm 
kiswathd^ “15 dirhams which (are legal tender, namely dirhams of) copper”. In the 
lacuna indicated here by brackets there is room for about 16-18 letters. Bodleian, 
ms. Heb. d 65 (Catalogue 2877), f. 13. 

Fifteen copper coins a month seem to be a poor provision for clothing. But in 
those days, old people normally had enough clothing for their regular use and 
often left a large stock of wardrobe as part of their estate. In similar contracts with 
old people no mention is made of clothing at all. 

For dardhim in the meaning ot copper money cf. P. Balog, The Coinage of the 
Mamluk Sultans^ 45. 
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A Muslim marriage contract. The bridal gift is 1300^ dirham nuqra^ 
of which 666f are due immediately. 666f is exacdy one half of 1333^, 
which is 100 X 13^. No doubt, this sum was intended. There is either 
a scribal error, i.e. 33 were omitted, or the parties agreed finally on a 
more “round"’ sum. There are other cases where the immediate payment 
was one half of the total, see A. Grohmann, APEL I. p. 71. G. Levi della 
Vida, Eret^^-hrael VII, L, A. Mayer Memorial Volume^ p. 66*, and, in 
particular, the contract from the year 1290 A.D., publ. by Su'ad Mahir, 
^Uqud al-:(awdj "^ala H-mansujdt al~athariyya^ Cairo, no date, p. ii. 

This contract shows that the practice of the Jewish courts which 
regarded one dinar as being worth 13^ nuqra silver was in conformity 
with that of the Muslim courts. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Balog, History of the Dirhem — Paul Balog, “History of the Dirhem in Egypt from 
the Fatimid Conquest until the Collapse of the Mamluk empire,’^ Revue Numis- 
matiquey 6« serie. III, 1961, 109-146. 

Dozy, Supplement — R. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, Leide 1927. 
Grohmann, Einfuhrung — Einfiihrung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyrus- 
kunde, I, Praha 1954. 

Idris, Zirides — H. R. Idris, La Berberie Orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962. 
India book — A collection of 328 Geniza papers referring to the India trade, prepared 
for publication by the present writer. 

N — A collection of 260 Geniza papers emanating from, or addressed to, or connect¬ 
ed with the Qayrawanese merchant Nahray ben Nissim, who was active in Egypt 
between 1045-1095. The nucleus of the collection was brought together by the 
present writer and then turned over to Mr. M. Michael for a Ph.D. thesis. Writings 
of Nahray quoted here without the sign N were identified after Mr. Michael had 
completed his thesis. 

Sauvaire — M. H. Sauvaire, Materiaux pour servir a Thistoire de la numismatique 
et de la metrologie musulmanes. Extrait du Journal Asiatique, Paris 1882. 
Shaked, Bibliography — S. Shaked, A Tentative Bibliography of Geniza Documents, 
Mouton and Co., The Hague 1964. 

TS — The Taylor-Schechter Collection of Geniza manuscripts preserved in the 
University Library, Cambridge. 

ULC — The Geniza manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge, not included 
in TS. 
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APPENDIX 


THE EXCHANGE RATE OF GOLD AND SILVER MONEY 
IN FATIMID AND AYYUBID TIMES (JESHO Vm, pp. 1-46) 

Additions 

BY 

S. D. GOITEIN 

The following items should be added in the article mentioned above. 
Page 47. 

34a. TS Arabic Box 54, f. 15, Fustat, ca. 1060 i ; 36 

Bank account by Nahray b. Nissim, cf. above p. 41, column II, 
line 10; for 5 n>araq dirhams ^ dinar and i habba, i.e. 10/72 dinars. 
7.2 X j = 36. 

34b. TS Arabic 30, f. 32, Fustat, ca. 1060 i: 31^-31^ 

Account of a fledgling banker, cf. above, no. 3, p. 37, column Ic, 
1 . 2: Exchange rate 31J. This was on Wednesday. On the following 
Sunday, in a part of the manuscript not published above, the rate 
was 31^. 

34c. TS 13 J 19, f. 9, Alexandria 1050-1051 or 1083-1084 i: 30 

The letter is dared both according to the Muslim and the Jewish 
months {mustahill Rajah and li-yawmayn khalawna min Kislev) ^). The two 
months coincided in 1050-1051 and 1083-1084. In view of many details 
mentioned in the letter I prefer the latter date. But, thus far, I am 
unable to provide a definite proof for my preference. 

Farah b. Isma'il b. Farah, Alexandria, asks his father in Fustat to 
send him for 20 dinars dirhams and for 30 dinars Syrian {sham) or 
Damascus dinars. He adds: “The exchange rate here is 30.” 


i) In most cases where Geniza documents contain both Muslim and Jewish 
dates there is a discrepancy of one day. Here, mustahill might perhaps be translated 
as “beginning of” (and not; the first). 
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34d. TS Arabic 30, f, 215, Fustat, ca. 1053. Nuqra silver i : 17-17! 

Accounts by Nahray about two and a balf years after his marriage, 
cf. above p. 58, no. i. In column I, line 15, the rate is given as 17, 
in col. II, 1 . 7, as 17!. The actual sales in col. I, lines 3 and 5 were 
slighdy below 17. The writer uses indiscriminately the terms fiddat 
dhahab, col. 1,1. 3, and nuqra, col. 11,1. 6, cf. above page 58. note 2. 

48a. TS 13 J z-j, f. 4, Alexandria, ca. 1120 Nuqra 1:12 

Letter by Isaac Nisaburi, much of whose correspondence has sur¬ 
vived. Line 29: wal-fi 4 da 8! almt'a, “hundred pieces of silver cost 8! 
dinars”. 

Professor PhiUp Grierson kindly contributed the following sug¬ 
gestions : 

Jesho VIII, page 6, no. 4. The silver pieces here are Byzantine milia- 
resia. These were regularly worth 2 carats, 12 of them going to the 
Byzantine nomisma. They are regularly described as worth 2 carats 
in the Book of the Prefect and similar documents. The merchants are 
simply dealing in foreign coin. 

Page 19, no. 30. The same here. Your difficulty about 115 and 95 is 
due to a confusion between Byzantine and Arab carats and coins. 
95 Byzandne solidi would weigh almost exactly 115 Arab ones, at 
least if the latter ones were a bit light. Though I agree that the quarter- 
dinars should be the normal Sicilian ones. But I am sure that the coins 
involved are miliaresia. 
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ERRATUM to JESHO VIII 1965 p. 35 

(The exchange rate of gold and silver money in Fatimid and Ayyubid times) 

In JESHO 8 (1965), 35, and subsequently in my book A Mediterranean 
Society^ vol. I, pp. 385-386, a passage from a fragmentary Geniza record was 
rendered faultily, which might lead readers to erroneous conclusions. Meanwhile 
I have found another, also fragmentary, second version of the contract in question, 
contained in MS TS Box 25, f. 2. Here the date is partly preserved, which shows that 
the contract was made between 1229 and 1237. Thus, the approximate date assumed 
by me was correct. From the new fragment it appears also that the 62 Kdmilt fuliis 
were dirhems and not copper coins and were regarded as an equivalent of 9 Ndjri 
dirhems plus customs dues paid to the makkdstn Misr^ the customs officials of Fustat. 
(I had read instead of mksyn — mrsyn^ and translated consequently “myrtles”!). 
Thus, 62 Kamili fulus do not correspond exactly to 9 Nasiri dirhems, but to a 
somewhat higher amount. 

The customs dues were paid for jarrahif) anhdq hashisha. Should we assume that 
in those days not only the leaves and stalks of the hemp, but also its berries were 
used as drugs? 

The second version does not contain the details about the origin of the debt. 
There were two schools of legal thought, some preferring to specify the origin of a 
debt, others regarding it as safer to omit it. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MEDIEVAL INDIA TRADER: 
THREE LETTERS FROM THE CAIRO GENIZA’ 

By S. D. Goitein 
(PLATES I-IV) 

The first comprehensive survey of Geniza documents about the trade on the 
route to India was published by me in Speculum, A Journal of the American 
Medieval Academy, 29 , 181 - 97 , in April 1954 .^ At that time I was able to give a 
report about 130 Geniza papers related in one way or another to the India trade. 
Soon after the article was published, a distinguished institution offered me the 
opportunity to publish the material in full. I accepted with enthusiasm and set 
feverishly to work. But slowly it dawned upon me that one should not try to 
solve problems by sagacity at a time when new sources that could provide 
factual answers to those problems might lurk around the corner. 

My doubts were justified. When a revised version of the Speculum article was 
included in my Studies in Islamic history and institutions (Leiden, 1966 ),^ 200 
new items had been identified, and I had the feeling that we were standing on 
firm ground. I even uttered the surmise: ‘ No substantial increase is expected. 
This too became true. When, a few years ago I rearranged the entire corpus of 
material for a final edition, only about 50 new entries had to be added. 
However, among these there were some the absence of which would have been 
much regretted. Letter II, the pivotal piece of this article, is of this precious type. 

Another introductory remark is necessary. The Jews of the Mediterranean 
area—unlike their brethren in Iraq—were latecomers to the India trade. Why 
should they have taken upon themselves the physical dangers and material risks 
of those far-flung travels, when the blessed shores of the Mediterranean offered 
enough opportunities for gaining a livelihood? Only at the very end of the 
eleventh century, when the overwhelming power of the Christian Mediter¬ 
ranean states reduced Muslim and Jewish seafaring, did other outlets for 
enterprising men have to be found. During the last two decades of the century 
we are able to observe how the Mediterranean Jews slowly felt their way along 
‘ the route to Yemen ’ and soon also to various parts of India. As represented to 


‘ Professor Goitein died on 6 February 1985 in Princeton at the age of 84. We had been 
acquainted for some thirty years, through regular correspondence and his visits to the Genizah 
collection at Cambridge. In 1983 it was my great pleasure to see him elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the School, the highest honour that we can confer. The following contribution to Genizah research 
was introduced in a letter to me from Goitein dated 3 January 1985, just after he had submitted the 
typescript of the fifth and final volume of his magisterial A Mediterranean society, whose parts I 
have regularly reviewed in BSOAS. My last letter from him was dated 5 February 1985, the eve of 
his death and hence unsigned, but forwarded to me by his secretary. I am more than merely pleased 
to welcome this final contribution into the pages of the Bulletin, and am grateful to Professors Mark 
Cohen and Paula Sanders, respectively of Princeton and Harvard, for having seen its definitive 
version through the press, with the aid of Amy Singer, Professor Goitein’s research assistant at the 
time of his death. (John Wansbrough) 

^ In the same year I published some examples of Geniza texts connected with the India trade, 
‘ Two eyewitness reports on an expedition of the King of Kish (Qais) against Aden ’, BSOAS, xvi, 2, 
1954, 247-57. 

^Quoted here as Goitein, Studies, see ibid., 330-1. The book is now available in an Arabic 
translation: Dirdsdt fi 1-tarikh al-Isldmi wal-nuzum al-Isldmiyya, ed. and tr. ‘Atiyya al-QawnI 
(Kuwait, 1980). 

'‘Originally an edition had been planned based on a collection of 197 items plus eight 
supplements added in the course of the years. This was the version available to Shaul Shaked while 
compiling A tentative bibliography of Geniza documents, (Paris-The Hague, 1964), and is referred to 
here as ‘ India Book, Old ’. The new arrangement, in seven chapters according to subject matter, is 
quoted here as ‘ India Book, Final ’. 
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US in the Geniza, the India trade was part and parcel of the Mediterranean 
economy with windows wide open to a foreign, but by no means frightening 
world. 

Simultaneously with my work on the ‘ India Book ’ I collected material for a 
comprehensive survey of the documentary Geniza at large. The more I 
progressed with the survey, the more I gained new insights for the understand¬ 
ing of the India papers. In 1958 I decided to do the survey first. It took 27 years 
and five volumes of A Mediterranean society (four on the market and one in the 
press) as well as a number of other publications to carry out the ‘ survey ’. But 
any student of the India papers from the Geniza now has the tools for working 
on this fascinating subject within the framework of the wider world to which it 
belonged.^ 

One of the early pioneers on ‘ the route to Yemen ’ was ‘Arus b. Joseph al- 
Arjawanl al-MahdawI,^ the maker and seller of purple cloth, a native of al- 
Mahdiyya (then the main port and capital of the country now known as 
Tunisia). ‘Arus emigrated early in his life to Egypt, where he formed a seemingly 
life-long partnership with Siba‘, a Syro-Palestinian (as his name indicates), not 
the only case where westerners and easterners co-operated in Egypt, while not 
neglecting connexions with local people. 

‘Arus lived up to his auspicious names. He was an acknowledged expert in 
the difficult art of purple dyeing, sending the products of his industry to North 
Africa and Spain. He expanded his business to include fine clothing in general 
and developed it into an exchange of the products of the Mediterranean area 
and the Indian subcontinent. Unlike other merchants of his time and status he 
travelled repeatedly to Upper Egypt and also to the southern section of the west 
coast of the Red Sea. Letters addressed to him after his return from a successful 
business venture seem to assume that he would soon set out for another trip to 
the South.'^ We possess two almost complete copies of a contract in which a 
noble lady entrusted him with 300 dinars (then a very substantial sum) to do 
business for her ‘ on the way to Yemen ‘Arus was a highly regarded member 
of the community, renowned for his generosity and helpfulness. 

In one respect ‘Arus was not successful. Despite many good wishes to the 
contrary he had no male offspring. Here the hero of our story enters the scene. 


Mediterranean society: The Jewish communities of the Arab world as portrayed in the 
documents of the Cairo Geniza, i, Economic foundations (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967); ii, The 
community (1971); iii, The family (1978); iv, Daily life (1983); v, The individual (manuscript delivered 
to the publisher in December 1984). The series is quoted here as Mediterranean society. The details 
of the decision of 1958 are given in the Preface to i, pp. vii-viii. In my Letters of medieval Jewish 
traders, translated from the Arabic (Princeton, 1973; referred to here as Goitein, Letters), 62-71, 
\15-119, 299-304, 335-9, letters of, or concerning, India traders are translated; for instance, a letter 
to Moses Maimonides from his younger brother David, before the latter embarked on the voyage 
on which he perished. 

I apologize for the biographical details. I felt I owed an explanation to readers who might have 
read some of my previous publications on the India trade. 

^ Abu ’l-Afrah ‘Arus means ‘ a joyful bridegroom ’, a beautiful name given by a happy mother 
to her newborn. It is not found by me elsewhere in the Geniza, nor among the approximately 35,000 
Arab names listed by Ibn al-Kalbl (d. 819) in his Camhara or Genealogical dictionary (ed. W. Caskel, 
Leiden, 1966). (‘Arusa, ‘ bride ’, as a personal name, was met by me only once in the Geniza 
documents, also in North Africa). Arjawan, purple, cf. Hebrew argaman, was also pronounced 
arjuwdn and, especially today, urjuwdn. But the latter pronunciation is not attested in the Geniza. 

^ How distant at that time (the 1080s) even ‘Aydhab, the main port on the western coast of the 
Red Sea, from which one sailed to Yemen, India, and China, appeared to the people of Cairo, may 
be concluded from his question addressed to ‘Arus after his return from one of his trips south: ‘ Let 
me know whether anyone (meaning: of their acquaintances) has got as far as ‘Aydhab.’ TS ( = 
Taylor-Schechter Collection in the Cambridge University Library) 16.308, 1. 31, ‘India Book, 
Final ch. 6, no. 7. 

* TS 16.23 and TS 10 J 5, f. 2, ‘ India Book, Final ’, ch. 6, no. 5. See also Mediterranean society, 
III, 252 with nn. 15-17, and 253 with nn. 22-4. 
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‘Allan b. Hassun (both names were common in Tunisia), a son of a sister of 
‘Arus, was taken by him into his business and married to one of his daughters. 
The young man, as we shall see, did not disappoint his uncle. Knowing well 
what ‘Arus missed, he always addresses him as his father and describes himself 
as his progeny. In letters and legal documents ‘Allan is called ‘ ‘Arus’s sister’s 
son’.^ Joseph, a son of a brother of ‘Arus, preceded ‘Allan as a member of his 
uncle’s firm, but apart from what is told about him in our Letter I, he seems not 
to have left any other trace in the Geniza, unless the passage translated in n. 15 
about ‘ the son of a brother of ‘Arus ’ refers to him, which is highly probable. 

We get a first intimation about ‘Allan’s career from a letter to him when he 
was on a business trip ‘ to the West ’. The letter was dictated by his wife to her 
son, still a schoolboy, at the time when she had just weaned another boy. She 
complains that ‘ the old man ’ (her father) was also away on a voyage ‘ so that 
we are like orphans, a house without a man! ’ Thus we see that ‘Arus had ‘Allan 
apprenticed in the Mediterranean trade (with which he had certainly been 
familiar from his hometown of al-Mahdiyya), while he himself was again on one 
of his voyages, probably to the South.’® 

Letter I, translated below, shows us ‘Allan as a novice in the India trade, but 
as a man in full command of the situation. The letter also gives us an inkling of 
the hesitant first steps taken by Jewish traders along the way to Yemen. The 
itinerant merchants transferred there what they had practised in Lower Egypt 
for centuries, namely, offering the fine products of the capital’s industry to the 
clothiers in the provincial towns (which were of far greater economic import¬ 
ance in those days than is reflected in our literary sources).” ‘Allan proceeded in 
this way according to the instructions of his uncle; this is evident from the fact 
that he mentions the names of his customers (all Muslims) in faraway places 
without any further details. ‘Arus himself had given the names to him. 

When ‘Allan, after examining the situation in Aden, decided to travel to 
India, he was warned by his cousin Joseph—on the very night before his 
departure—that ‘Arus and his partner Siba‘ disapproved of this plan. However, 
it is out of the question that ‘Allan should have acted against express orders of 
his uncle; in this case we would have read eloquent excuses similar to those 
written by David Maimonides when he was about to board a ship on the way to 
Aden and India, contrary to the instructions given to him by his elder brother 
Moses. 

I understand the situation as follows. Young merchants, like young war¬ 
riors, seek adventures.’^ While being sent out, probably not for the first time, on 
the way to Yemen, where he would skip from one inhospitable port on the Red 
Sea to another and finally to Aden, selling textiles, he asked his uncle to entrust 
him also with something special, which could be sold on the international 
market of Aden with profit and, if not there, in India. ‘Arus reluctantly agreed 
and provided ‘Allan with corals and storax, staple exports to the lands of 

^ The ‘ sister’s son ’ syndrome was a widespread phenomenon in the Geniza society (and its 
environment), see ibid., iii, 24-6, and passim. ‘Allan’s real father was alive as late as the writing of 
Letter II, see n. 73, below. 

'®The letter, DK (David Kaufmann Collection, Budapest), no. X, is translated in full in 
Mediterranean society, iii, 193-4, and discussed in vol. v (forthcoming), in the section ‘ A personal 
touch in letters to and from women ’. 

“ Economic importance of provincial towns: ibid., iv, 43, and passim. For local clothiers in large 
provincial towns we now have the interesting papyri from the Louvre being treated by Yusuf 
Raghib (at the suggestion of Claude Cahen), see, e.g., Y. Raghib, ‘Pour un renouveau de la 
papyrologie arabe’, Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus, 1984, 69-76. 

See the story in Goitein, Letters, 255-7, where, during a drinking bout, a youth elicits from his 
father the sworn promise to send him overseas in that very year. The father, of course, kept his oath. 
His endeavour to render his son’s overseas business venture as inexpensive as possible makes quite 
humorous reading for us. 
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southern Asia.*^ He probably also reminded him not to minimize the dangers. 
Joseph, who had got wind of the happenings, concocted the story that the 
bosses back home had asked him to tell ‘Allan not to cross the ocean. But 
‘Allan, who had not received such an outright order, persisted and, as the 
subsequent events showed, went on to become a renowned India trader. 

In Letter I, ‘Allan says that he was travelling to Sindabur, then the northern 
port of entry to the pepper country on the Malabar coast of south-west India. 
His report in Letter II begins with the announcement that he had safely arrived 
there. However, a considerable number of years must have elapsed between the 
two letters. The careful and (comparatively) orderly script of Letter I, as was 
required when a revered person was addressed, had given way to a cursive, as 
was common between business friends, although here too ‘Arus was the 
recipient. The quantities of goods and money, such as 72 bales of iron brought 
from India to Aden, or storage space for 150 sacks of peppers and other spices 
rented on the boat for the way home (from India), or 1,500 dinars cashed, after 
customs, in Aden, show ‘Allan as an experienced and successful merchant. 
Moreover, he reports that Bundar b. Hasan b. Bundar, the representative of 
merchants of Aden, personally took care of his affairs. We also possess a letter 
from Bundar II to ‘Allan opening with eight lines of respectful verbiage, but 
containing only a short, somewhat piqued message: ‘Allan had reminded 
Bundar of a debt of 90 dinars he owed to a common friend. Reminding a person 
of a debt was almost an insult. That ‘Allan dared to do such a thing (which was 
necessary; Bundar paid), betrays him as being, at some time at least, on familiar 
terms with that powerful man.’"^ 

Doing business for others was the backbone of overseas trade as we meet it 
in the Geniza. Naturally, the eastern connexion of the ‘Arus-Siba‘ partnership 
reflected on ‘Allan. We read about a merchant from Aleppo, northern Syria 
(who happened to be a Muslim), and another from Raqqa on the Euphrates, 
who transported textiles to ‘Ulla, the Damascene, who had his seat in Cairo, in 
order to deliver them to ‘Allan before the latter set out on another overseas 
trip.^^ We also have two huge documents from the years 1116 and 1117 dealing 
with a small balance owed by ‘Allan to ‘Ulla from a former voyage and paid by 
his uncle, since ‘Allan himself had already left again for ‘ the lands of Yemen 

I have called Letter II the pivotal piece of this article because it deals mainly 
with happenings in, or off the shores of, India, and because such detailed reports 
are not common in the Geniza. Good manners required that one should not 
occupy the recipient with the descriptions of one’s own misfortunes. In 
countless letters we find these or similar remarks: ‘ On this voyage I experienced 


On corals and storax, see nn. 32 and 33, below. 

AIU (Library of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, Paris), vii, E, 35, ‘ India Book, Final ’, 
ch. 2, no, 12. On (the art of not) paying one’s debts see Mediterranean society, i, 204-5, 258-9, and 
passim. 

'^TS 12.7,11. 6-14. On ‘Ulla the Damascene see ibid., ii, 78. 

This passage about ‘Allan is immediately followed by these words: ‘ Let me know about 
everything connected with the son of the brother (namely, of‘Arus), may God never bless him. God, 
the exalted, knows what happened to me in this affair. There is nothing to be done. May God make 
the end to the good.’ The readers who remember what ‘Allan reported about his cousin Joseph in 
Letter I will be inclined to believe that it is he who is meant here. 

Finding a merchant from a town on the Euphrates involved in the trade route to India via Egypt 
might be taken as another sign of the decline of the Iraqi India trade. For the later Middle Ages cf. 
the remark of Simon Digby on the scarcity in India of coins from the Persian Gulf, The Cambridge 
economic history of India, i, 1982, 126. 

R. Gottheil and W. H. Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection 
(New York, 1927), 1-11, with excellent photographs. ‘Allan is referred to in B, 1. 3 (where his 
father’s name, Hassun, is Hebraized to Japheth), 1. 24. These manuscripts are now in the Freer 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
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frightening dangers and other tribulations impossible to compress into the 
frame of a letter or ‘ which to describe would lead too far afield 

Here, however, ‘Allan had a special reason to go into details. He had to 
explain why he had remained away from home for so long. Travel in India itself 
had become dangerous, and twice, while on the way home, he had had to turn 
back to India, once from the high sea (when the return trip took twenty days) 
and once from Aden, when economic considerations were at play.’^ One feels, 
however, that ‘Allan wrote with gusto. By that time, people at home had 
become familiar with conditions in India and were interested in the happenings 
there. Moreover, the report about legal procedures and other government care 
for the foreigners in Kulam (Quilon), the southernmost port on the Malabar 
coast (from which one returned to Aden), were reassuring. The feeling of safety 
at sea while running before a steady monsoon is also implicit in the letter.'^ 

An entirely different spirit meets us in Letter III, written by ‘Allan in 
‘Aydhab on the west coast of the Red Sea, before embarking again on a boat 
sailing east. The old man regretted having undertaken the voyage at all and 
advised his sons not to be on the road all the time (like himselO- A family 
partnership would enable them to spread the exertions between them. He 
worried also about his firstborn, Zayn al-Dar (who, as a boy, had written the 
above-mentioned letter, dictated to him by his mother, and who now was 
himself away on travel). 

The script of the letter too calls for comment. The first line is written with a 
regular pen and in the hand known from Letters I and II. As from the second 
word of the second line a broad pen and a seemingly different script are used. I 
believe, however, that ‘Allan wrote it, choosing a more fleeting type of cursive, 
as some merchants used for private accounts and other personal notes. For 
instance, numerous pages (mostly reverse sides of letters received) were filled by 
‘Arus, ‘Allan’s uncle, in this way. A study of the Hebrew characters, especially 
the ways they are connected or disconnected, convinced me that ‘Allan was the 
writer.^^ In a short note to his children, the old India trader permitted himself to 
relax. 

A question of script draws our attention also with regard to the latest 
document related to ‘Allan that we have thus far found: a long letter to him in 
beautiful Arabic characters.^* It was sent by Khalaf b. Isaac of Aden, a cousin of 
Bundar II, with whom we found ‘Allan in contact on an earlier voyage. We have 
many letters from the hand of this Khalaf, going both East and West, for 
instance one to India in summer 1148 , over 30 years after the documents from 
the years 1116 - 17 , when ‘Allan was at the height of his activities as a travelling 
merchant.^^ All these letters of Khalaf were written in Hebrew characters with 
the exception of the letter discussed here and another, consisting of a single 
page, preserved in Heidelberg, Germany, and treated by Albert Dietrich in a 

About this aspect of good manners see Mediterranean society, v, section A, 2, (Hard times). 

Returning from Aden to India immediately after arrival there is reported also in another letter 
(namely, of Mahruz b. Jacob, an Adenese Jewish shipowner). BM (British Museum) Or 5542, f. 17, 
and TS 16.345, two copies of same letter in same script (of a clerk). 

I am deeply indebted to Dr. Paul Fenton, who, while skimming through the newly created 
‘ Additional Series ’ of the Taylor-Schechter Collection at the Cambridge University Library (TS 
AS), came upon the two fragments of which Letter II is composed and put them at my disposal, 
^®For instance, the letter m is mostly represented by two separate strokes, the second 
occasionally combined with the next letter. 

To be sure, without diacritical dots, which means, for instance, that the signs for the sounds b, 
t, th, y, n, are identical. A reader familiar with the usages of the merchants will incur no great 
difficulties in deciphering such a letter, with one exception: when it contains names of goods and 
other technical terms not known to the reader from another source, see n. 23, below. 

See p. 452, above. The letter from 1148 is preserved in the Library of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and was published by the late E. Strauss-Ashtor in Zion, 1, 1941, 148-51. 
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folio-sized study comprising 67 pages. This was a list of shipments and orders, 
and therefore required much research in order to identify the goods men¬ 
tioned.^^ The letter to ‘Allan contained much of the same stuff. At some time, 
Khalaf, a master of Hebrew calligraphy, must have decided to write letters of a 
certain type in Arabic characters, or ordered a clerk to do so. ‘Allan clearly had 
nothing to do with this change. However, the content of the letter concerned is 
very significant; it shows us ‘Allan, the indefatigable traveller, becoming a 
stationary merchant. 

While visiting the capital of Egypt, Khalaf received from ‘Allan 100 dinars 
with the request to buy oriental imports in ‘Aydhab. If nothing attractive was to 
be had there, he was to carry the dinars with him to Aden and send whatever he 
bought for ‘Allan there to ‘Aydhab. By the time this letter was written traffic 
between this Red Sea port and Cairo had become so lively that it was not 
difficult to find transportation from there to the capital. Here, as in countless 
similar cases, no remuneration was offered to the buyer for his services. His 
reward was that his business friend would exert himself for him in a similar way 
(or had already done so before). Captains, who were familiar with the markets 
on both ends of their voyages, cultivated as a sideline buying local products for 
the travellers. Bundar II, as we read in Letter II, strongly objected to this 
practice: The India trader should see the commodity for himself. Of course, 
having become a stationary merchant, ‘Allan did not have that choice.^"^ 

Seeing that ‘Allan had at least three sons and that, in his old age, he advised 
them to form a family partnership, and since they had a worthy model for this in 
their father’s own relationship with the lifelong partners ‘Arus and Siba‘ (who 
were, it seems, also brothers-in-law), I wondered whether the Geniza contained 
some information about a continuation of this family firm connected with the 
India trade. For the time being I have not come across data on this point. Now 
that the question has been raised, an answer may someday appear. 

Three letters 

The originals are all in Hebrew characters, but they have been transcribed 
here into Arabic script for the convenience of the reader. The rules to be 
observed for such a transcription are succinctly described in BSOAS, xvi, 2 , 
1954 , 254 , and in greater detail in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of 
Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. George Makdisi (Leiden, 1965 ), Hl-'hP 

Letter I 

TS 10 J 16 , f. 1 

oJbljj ojp (t) JlWl y (^) A 

_^b oap B 

^.JJ T (!) TX d! (v) 0 d* ®X CT* 0 * ^ (*^) 

.jjSj jUi. \ diii dbuipi ^X (^) d' ^X -b^b 

Albrecht Dietrich, Zum drogenhandel im Islamischen Agypten (Heidelberg, 1954). The letter of 
Khalaf partly published in BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1954, see n. 2, above, is written in Hebrew characters. It 
was transcribed into Arabic for the convenience of the readers. 

Khalaf’s letter to ‘Allan: ENA NS 2, f. 29, i.e., the Elkan Nathan Adler Collection in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, New Series. 

My former assistant. Dr. Paula Sanders, now assistant professor at Harvard, transcribed (on 
New Year’s day, 1985) the texts from my Hebrew typescript with her usual vigilance, for which the 
readers of this journal will certainly be appreciative. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Library kindly gave permission for the publication of 
the documents printed here. I am also grateful to the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit at 
the University Library for their good services. See also n. 19, above. 
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Letter I 

‘Allan b. Hassun, still a novice in the India trade, writes from Aden 
to his uncle and father-in-law ‘Arils b. Joseph in Fustat, Egypt 
TS 10 J 16, f. 1, ‘ India Book, Old ’, 143; ‘ Final ’, ch. 6, no. 11 

A. Introduction 

I am writing to you, my father,^^ who is dear to me and with me, may God 
prolong his life and make permanent his honoured position, his support and 
help,^^ his safety and well-being, may he never leave him without full success,^^ 
and may he be for him and with him in all his undertakings. 

B. Prices in Aden 

What you wish to know: I arrived safely in Aden, but found the markets to 
be dull. Half of what I had with me was not sold. The modish garments sold 
for 5^ to 5 to 4^ mithqdls [Egyptian dinars], the maqta‘s for 2^ to 2^, the saris 
[futas] for 1| to 1|. Please take notice. One hundred mithqdls and some singles 
were cashed for these. 


C. Decision to travel to India 

Having sought God’s guidance, I decided to travel to Sindabur with the 
corals and storax, for I did not find a market for it [meaning the corals]; all 
they offered me for it [in Aden] was 18 [dinars] per selling unit.^^ 

D. Arrangements with Joseph, another nephew of ‘Arils 

Do not ask what Joseph did to me. He came to me during the night before 
my departure and said: ‘ My paternal uncle [‘Arus] and Siba‘ told me that you 
should not travel on the ocean.’ He took from me 65 dinars for silver 25 
dinars for 10 maqta‘s, and 30 maqta‘s, which he took with him. 

Wdlidi, literally the one who begot me. 

The support and help granted by God. 

Success, mainly in the fulfilment of God’s commandments. 

Ar. al-mu'niqdt, not found by me elsewhere in the Geniza. 

robe mostly made in Alexandria, see Mediterranean society, iv, 7 and Index to vol. iv, 
passim, s.v. robe. 

Around 1100 Sindabur was a port on the northern tip of the pepper country on the west coast 
of India (near the once Portuguese town of Goa). See the map in IdrlsT, India, tr. Maqbul Ahmad 
(Leiden, 1960) (at the end of the book). Its exact location seems to be in doubt, see M. H. Nainar, 
The knowledge of India possessed by the Arab geographers etc. (Madras, 1942), 73 (n. 146)-75, and 
passim, see p. 233, s.v.; and George M. Moraes, ‘ Sindabur of the Arab writers ’, Journal of Indian 
History, 10, 1931, 191-5. The article is instructive because the author seems to have known the 
country well. 

It should be noted that, thus far, I have found the place-name Sindabur in the Geniza only in the 
letters of ‘Allan b. Hassun. During the second quarter of the twelfth century, from which we have a 
great mass of Geniza letters and documents, there is no mention of Sindabur. 

Storax, may a, an aromatic resin obtained from trees in Asia Minor, used in perfume and 
medicine, a common commodity exported via Alexandria, Cairo, and Aden to India, as proved by 
the Geniza letters. 

” Corals were sold wholesale (by the thousands) in ‘ selling units ’, bafa, storax, both the fluid 
and the solid, in mann (a weight of approximately two pounds). Therefore, ‘ it ’ refers here to the 
corals. Cf. ULC (University Library Cambridge) Add. 3418 and 3421, ‘ India Book, Final ’, ch. 1, 
nos. 1-2, 11. 19-21, verso, 1, 1), where storax and corals, both Mediterranean products, were sent 
together to India. In that document (dated 1097) too ‘Arus provides the storax. In TS 8 J 19, f. 26, 
1. 13 (late eleventh century) ‘ the merchants from Yemen ’ come to Alexandria to buy storax. 

Siba‘, the (perhaps senior) partner of ‘Arus, see p. 450 above. 

Most probably silver vessels of Egyptian manufacture, such as were sent to India according to 
other Geniza sources. 
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E. Previous sales in ports on the west coast of the Red Sea 

As to the balance of the 70 mithqdls: for 10 mithqdls I sold cloaks in 
Dahlak to Siraj on condition that I would take the money at my return with 
the al-Karim flotilla.^^ I sold him [also] cloaks for 40 mithqdls', and also in 
Bade‘ I sold to Ibn NajI cloaks for 4 mithqdls, and in Suwakin to ‘Abd al- 
Raziq cloaks for 20 mithqdls. The promissory notes signed by them will be with 
me until I return safely and receive these sums in full, if God wills. 


F. The sinful senior cousin Joseph 

Joseph stays in Lakhba with the whores (Heb.), ‘ the company and a 
beardless youth, who ser[ves them drinks]."^^ 


Verso, Address 
To my father and lord, 

‘Arus, son of Joseph, {may he) 
r{est in) E{den). 

May God prolong his life and 
make his honoured position permanent. 


(from) his scion 
‘Allal,'*^ son of 
Hassun 


All the ports mentioned in what follows are south of the main Red Sea port ‘Aydhab. ‘Allan’s 
main sales were certainly effected there, and reports about them were sent to ‘Arus. The ‘ balance of 
70 mithqdls ’ means the remaining garments worth that sum. Actually, ‘Allan cashed a total of 74 
mithqdls. 

^^Ar. aksiyd, sc. kisd, male outer garment, which could serve also as a night cover. 

Dahlak, still in existence, see El (2nd ed.), ii, 90-1. Often mentioned in Geniza letters as a port 
on the southern section of the west coast of the Red Sea; also as the seat of a petty ruler engaged in 
piracy. 

All customers in these places bear Muslim names. Wholesale business was usually conducted 
on credit, deferment of payment granted often for a considerable stretch of time, as here, see 
Mediterranean society, i, 197 ff. For Kdrim see £'/(2nd ed.), iv, 640-3, and Goitein, Studies, 352-60. 
The Geniza letters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries speak only of ‘ the Karim ’, almost never of 
a ‘ Karim! merchant In those early times, it seems, the Karim was an organization for maritime 
transport (like a caravan on land) rather than a commercial ‘ Hansa ’, as it became later, especially 
in Mamluk times. 

^ Bade‘, a small barter centre for African goods, already in ruins at the time of Yaqut (c. 1228), 
Geographisches Wdrterbuch (Leipzig, 1866), i, 471, but repeatedly occurring in the Geniza. For its 
location see J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (London, 1952), 50 ff. 

Suwakin (for Sawakin), still in existence; in Geniza times a frequently visited southern port on 
the west coast of the Red Sea. 

Lakh(a)ba, a place near Aden, renowned in the Geniza for its glass (and bricks); see also Oscar 
Lofgren, Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter (Uppsala, 1936), 21-2, 54. 

^ The word ‘ whores ’ was written in Hebrew so that it would not be understood by everyone. As 
has been so often described by Arab and Hebrew poets, the company of revellers is served wine by 
an unbearded youth, who should not necessarily be regarded as an object of homosexual overtures. 
Wine was sacred in Jewish ritual; only wine prepared and preserved under special supervision could 
be consumed. The profligate cousin, ‘Allan wishes to emphasize, cared as little for ritual as for 
morality. The last line: wa-ahad (1. 22) amrad yus(qThim), ‘ serving them drinks ’. Here followed the 
concluding greetings. 

^ ‘Allan describes himself as haJTd ‘ grandson ’ or ‘ descendant ’ of ‘Arus, meaning that he 
regards him as his physical progenitor, see n. 26, above. In Arabic ‘ my brother from father and 
mother ’ means ‘ not related, but very dear ’. 

The strange spelling of hafid as hajiz has its cause in the pronunciation of classical Hebrew d as 
dh after a vowel. The sounds z and dh had a number of variables, see Joshua Blau, The emergence 
and linguistic background of Judaeo-Arabic (Oxford, 1965), 76. For d = z = dh see Letter iii, 1. 10: 
‘Aydab for ‘Aydhab. 

‘Allan calls himself ‘Allal (as some other ‘Allans did occasionally), a form of endearment, 
imitating the speech of small children. He says to his father-in-law, ‘ Although braving the Indian 
ocean, I am still your baby ‘Allal, obedient to your instructions.’ We do not meet this usage in his 
later letters. 
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Letter II 

"Allan at the height of his exploits, writing from Aden after his 
return from India and immediately setting out for India again. 

TS AS 156.237 and 238 

A. End of the Introduction. 

TS AS 156.237, 11. 1-4 

[Your servant took notice of... and your yearning] for him, a feeling shared 
by me. [May God ordain that] prosperity and health prevail in your court and 
grant in his grace that I be united with you. As to what you have m[entioned] in 
your kind letter about your longing to meet me, I have an even larger part and a 
greater share of this. In God all matters are united. 

B. Travel to Sinddbur and other places in India. Because of riots 
and bloodshed the ship could not sail to Aden. In Fdknur the 
captain disappeared, but the ship continued to Kulam, where it 
stayed for some time. 

TS AS 156.237, 1. 4-TS AS 156.238, 1. 5 

The reason for writing this letter is to tell your excellency what happened to 
me on this voyage. In my p[revious] letters to your excellency I informed you 
about my travel to Sindabur."^^ God granted me safety, I finally arrived in 
Al-M .. r"^^ and bought what God, the exalted, made available, to the extent 
reported in my previous letters. 

We intended, on our way home, to travel to Aden,^”^ but riots and bloodshed 
occurred, and [who]ever was in the town fled. The [shipmas]ter, namely, ‘All 
Nawak,"^^ wan[ted] also to flee, but I discovered this . . . (between 156.237 and 
238 something, probably less than one line, is missing) [and informed X. about 
it],^^ but he did not believe me. We loaded the textiles and the iron during the 
night, for he (Nawak) had the power to keep us back [by refusing to sail]. 
Finally, we all fled to Faknur.^* I had left some of the pepper and many of the 


'‘^For Sindabur see Letter I, n. 31. 

Only Al-m . . r is visible. Something like Munaybar-Manibar-Malibar (Malabar, the pepper 
country on the southern section of the west coast of India) must have been written. The use of the 
article is strange, but perhaps it was meant to express the idea of both city and region. The plural 
MalTbarat in Letters, p. 64, n. 10, might be understood similarly. The situation is clear. The 
merchants travelled from Sindabur, the northern port leading to the pepper country via a place 
called ManTbar to Faknur (TS AS 156.238,11. 2-4), a capital city in the Malabar country, and from 
there to Kulam-Kawlam, the southernmost port on the Malabar Coast (sections C and D), from 
where they planned to return to Aden. For Kulam or Kawlam (later called by the Europeans 
Quilon) see Nainar, The knowledge of India (cf. Letter I, n. 31), 44-8, also El (2nd ed.), v, 360; for 
MalTbar, see Nainar, ibid., 56-59. I spell Kulam, as in the El (2nd ed.), although The Itinerary of 
Benjamin ofTudela (the Spanish Jewish traveller, ed. M. N. Adler, London, 1907) Heb. sec., p. 58, 
has Q’wlm, which shows that Benjamin had heard the name pronounced Kawlam, as found also in 
several Arab geographers, see Nainar, 230. G. R. Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean 
before the coming of the Portuguese (London, 1971), 202 and 582, has only Kulam. 

Ar. aradnd al-khuruj ild 'Adan. In Geniza Arabic khuruj means setting out for home. 

The town Al-m . . r, discussed in n. 46, above. 

Nawak (a Persian word, meaning arrow) clearly was a prominent personality on the Malabar 
coast (see the first paragraph in sec. D) and was known even to the family back in Cairo. 

[ ] An educated guess. In the original manuscript one or two more words in this line might be 

, see Nainar, The knowledge of India, 33-34, and n. 46, above. This spelling is 
confirmed by our ‘Allan, who mentions it in this letter four times. Tibbets, Arab navigation, 200 and 
576 has a short a, but his main sources are later by centuries than ‘Allan and the Arab geographer 
noted by Nainar. Yohanan Friedmann, ‘ Qissat Shakarwatl Farmad,’ Israel Oriental Studies, 5, 
1975, 239, spells Fakkanur. 


decipherable. 

^ For Faknur 
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smaller items with Jacob Ibn Thabit.^^ We arrived in Faknur, where ‘All Nawak 
disembarked and remained, while we went on in the same ship to Kulam^^ and 
stayed there for some time. 

C. Ten days after leaving Kulam the ship encountered a 
dangerous sea, the captain died, and a vociferous crowd on board 
forced the ship back to Kulam, where it arrived after another 
twenty days. 

TS AS 156.238,11. 5-13 

When the night of. . . arrived, we loaded and set sail, 35 days before ‘ New 
Year The captain had been ill while still in town, but we sailed for ten days. 
When we encountered a large pusht (a reef, or another underwater obstacle), 
water being five fathoms high, and did not know whether this was the Fal (the 
northern end of the Laccadive Islands) or not,^^ God granted us safety, but the 
captain had a stroke and died. We threw his body overboard into the sea. So the 
boat remained without a commander and a . . . , and we had no charts.^^ A 
crowd in the ship was afraid the ship would be lost, if it landed in an Arab 
country.^^ However, if we returned to India, there too the same might happen. 
They got the upper hand and returned us to Kulam. We gave up hope of saving 
our goods. After twenty days we arrived in Kulam, the place we feared. But 
God granted us delivery immediately. 

D. In Kulam the ship was returned to its proprietor. Another one 
was provided with water and wood, and its two captains signed 
documents specifying their obligations towards the passengers. 

TS AS 156.238, 1. 5-v, 1. 1 

The .. ., the ..., and the manager came on board and took the ship from 


Jacob, not Ya‘qub, a Jewish merchant. The combination Thabit b. Jacob is repeatedly found 
in Rabbanite (TS 16.33, [1044/5]) and Karaite (TS NS 320, f. 34) marriage contracts, but not in 
connexion with the India trade. 

For Kulam see n. 46, above. 

^ ‘ New Year ’, text: al-nahruz, for the more common nawruz, or nayruz, the original Persian 
New Year, partly accepted by Muslim governments for administrative purposes. According to 
Wiistenfeld-Mahlersche Vergleichungs-tabellen, ed. Berthold Spuler (Wiesbaden, 1961), 38, in 
around 1100, Nawruz would have fallen on February 20 according to the Julian (or ‘Old’) 
calendar, and a few days later according to our present (Gregorian or ‘ New ’) calendar. The writer 
wishes to emphasize that they set sail at an exceptionally early date. March 1st was regarded as still 
safe for sailing westward from the Malabar coast according to Ibn Majid’s nautical handbook 
translated by Tibbets, Arab navigation, 375. 

Pusht. Arabic does not possess a letter for the sound p, but Hebrew does. I have little doubt 
that the word is Persian pusht (back, hump) and was pronounced thus by the passengers. Tibbets, 
Arab navigation, lists the word, of course, under fusht, p. 537, where further references are provided. 

The northern end of the Laccadive Islands, south-west of India, situated on the same 
geographical latitude as Mangalore, was called ra's {Cape) al-fal and was notorious for its reefs, see 
Tibbetts, ibid., 459. 

Ar. riqd\ a word with many meanings. Astronomical tables guiding the seafarer were well 
known, cf. Tibbetts, ibid., 29-33. An experienced captain, like the one buried at sea, as reported 
here, could perhaps do without them. 

Since no shipmaster was on board, the goods carried could be declared derelict and be 
confiscated by the local ruler. 

The third of the three officials who examined the witnesses regarding the proprietorship of the 
boat in which ‘Allan had travelled bore the Persian title kdrddr, manager, found also in other Geniza 
papers. The first two had Indian names. I hope that a scholar familiar with Indian legal and 
administrative terminology will be able to decipher them. We know so little about the organization 
of the Indian overseas trade from the Indian side around 1100 that every new insight is welcome. It 
should be noted that the Spanish Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela (Engl, tr., p. 64) reports this 
about Kulam: ‘ They are honest in their dealings. When merchants arrive from distant countries and 
enter the port, three of the King's scribes come, list their names, and present them to the King, 
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US, confirming its rights to its proprietor, being afraid of ‘AIT Nawak.^^ They 
provided us with water and wood. Two captains travelled with us, after they 
had signed documents (confirming their obligations) towards us, and we set 
sail.^^ 


E. Having set sail earlier than usual, the ship arrived in Aden 
prior to all others with the result that "Allan sold his goods for 
excellent prices. Learning that pepper in Aden cost 35 dinars a 
sack—a price far too high for the town—"Allan decided to return 
immediately to India on the same ship and rented storage space for 
150 sacks of pepper and other spices for the voyage back. 

TS AS 156.238V, 11. 1-9 

We arrived in Aden in the shortest possible time, prior to all others. I sold 
the iron for a good price, 20 dinars a bahdr.^^ I had with me 72 bahdrs and 50 
separate pieces, 30 mann saqatf^ and 40 mann clove. After customs I had 
obtained 1,500 dinars [and] a lot in other currencies. 

I had planned to travel home, but learned that a bahdr of pepper cost 35 
dinars (in Aden). I could not tarry so long until I could buy pepper in Aden (for 
a reasonable price).^^ Having sought God’s guidance, I decided to travel to 
Faknur in the same boat in which we had arrived, for it had been blessed for me. 
I rented from them storage space for 150 bahdrs, 100 for pepper and 50 for 

whereupon the latter makes himself responsible for their property even when it is left in the open 
without a guardsman.’ Benjamin, as far as we know, never reached India, but rather made inquiries 
about it while in Iraq. His note about the three officials welcoming the foreign merchants arriving in 
Kulam proves that ‘Allan’s experience was nothing uncommon. Even the family back in Cairo was 
familiar with the titles of those officials. [Professor Goitein questioned several scholars about the 
two Indian words in this passage. Professor David Shulman, head of the Institute of Asian and 
African Studies at the Hebrew University, responded with the following suggestion regarding the 
second word; his letter arrived after Professor Goitein’s death. Reading the consonants tyrwly 
following the definite article. Professor Shulman writes: ‘ The possibility [exists] that the word is 
related to Tamil tiruvali, “signet ring”, attested at least from lOth-llth cs., so that the official 
mentioned in the Genizah fragment might conceivably be the bearer of such a ring (which lent its 
name to the office). It’s just a guess.’ The reading tyrwly looks quite likely, and with Professor 
Shulman’s kind permission, we have included his suggestion here. (M. R. C.)] 

^^Nawak (see n. 49 above) was perhaps not the proprietor of the boat, but his testimony 
concerning it was accepted, although the passengers might have had some doubts concerning its 
truth. 

^ Following the dire experience with the dead captain, the travellers wanted to be protected 
against a similar occurrence, and also against a flight of the captain in times of danger, as Nawak 
had done, see sec. B above. Two captains are also mentioned elsewhere. 

Twenty (20) malikJ or Adenese dinars for a bahdr (c. 300 pounds) was a very good price. In 
another letter Madmun b. Hasan b. Bundar, ‘representative of the merchants of Aden to all rulers of 
the Land and the Seas,’ ndzir or overseer of its port, and Head of the Jews of Yemen, informs 
Abraham Ben Yiju in India that practically all types of iron imported to Aden had been sold out; he 
expected a very good year for refurbished iron, muhdath, in the next year, reaching a price of 
perhaps 20 (local) dinars or more. He advises Abraham of this and asks him also to inform other 
business friends, mentioned by name, two Hindus and one Muslim, of the situation. (In the same 
letter a Christian, ‘ Abd al-MasIh, ‘ Servant of Jesus ’, the deacon, transports presents from Madmun 
to Ben Yiju.) As the fragments preserved show, Abraham had received two copies of this letter. 
Since paper was scarce in India, he clipped some blank space out of one of them and used it for notes 
on his own dealings in Aden, made for a business friend, most likely in the year following Madmun’s 
letter. But for 10| bahdrs of ‘ refurbished ’ iron, he got only 17 dinars per bahdr, and for two other 
bahdrs, 18 dinars. For pepper too Madmun’s calculations were off the mark. He expected that the 
price would be 30 dinars per bahdr. Ben Yiju received only 24 (which, however, was not bad). 
Madmun’s letter is translated in my ‘ The India trade of the High Middle Ages in the light of the 
Cairo Geniza’ (in preparation = ‘India Book, Final’), ch. 2, nos. 13-15, Ben Yiju’s notes ibid., 
ch. 3, no. 28. 

[The word is damaged in the text (see facsimile). Professor Goitein, in his own transcription, 
has 5 .... In his English translation he supplied saqat (spices and seasonings; see Letters, p. 113. 
n. 1). M. R. C.] 

For Aden a price of 35 (local) dinars for a sack of pepper was far too high, see n. 61. ‘Allan 
could not waste his time waiting for the next seafaring season. 
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various other goods. For the 100 bahdrs for pepper, I paid 90 mithqals of 
Adenese coinage.^ Sheikh ‘AIT Ibn al-KulT^^ and Sheikh Bundar^^ had 
stipulated with them (the captains) for me that I would not pay them a dirhem 
until I had bought the pepper myself. 

F. Notes about brazilwood, clothing, and ornaments sent to the 
family. Greetings. 

TS AS 156.238V, 11. 9-14 

I sent with Sheikh Abu ’1-Karam and Sheikh Abu ’1-Surur three loads of 
brazilwood and with them 27 less a quarter Maliki dinars for the custom 
duties and . . . made of Idlas,^^ 50 red furjiyyas (robes open in the front) in 
mats,^^ and ... a necklace made of STIT (Ceylon?) beads. Please take note of 
this.^^ 

Also with Sheikh Abu ’1-Husayn Zayd Ibn Abu Mansur, the Alexandrian, 
ten Idlas robes. Take note. 

Accept my greetings. And greetings to the family [the writer’s wife], to 
Sheikh Abu Ishaq and to Abu Nasr . . . and all those you care about. 

TS AS 156.237V 

1. Sheikh... 

2. ,,., May your well being 

increase and never 
diminish. 

3. The date of this letter is Wednesday, 29th Ab.^^ 

In a larger script: Right Side: 

4. To the illustrious Sheikh, my lord ‘Arus, son of Joseph {may he) r{est in) 
E{den) 

5. May God prolong his life and make his honoured position and welfare 
permanent. 

^ Renting storage space in Aden in a boat for the return trip from Faknur, India and planning 
even to pay for it in advance shows that traffic between the two places was rather congested, but 
reveals also that the travellers regarded those protracted voyages as comparatively safe. 

Probably called thus not because he was a native of the city of Kufa in Iraq (which by that time 
had become a rarely mentioned inland town, see £’/(2nd ed.), v, 348), but because his father dealt in 
Kufi iron, one of the six or seven types of iron mentioned in the Geniza letters referring to the India 
trade. 

^ Bundar b. Hasan b. Bundar, the elder brother of Madmun b. Basan, see n. 61 above, who died 
long before Madmun, but occupied at the time of this letter a position similar to that in which the 
latter succeeded him. A short letter of this Bundar addressed to our ‘Allan b. Hassun is translated in 
‘ India Book Final ch. 2, no. 12. 

‘Allan had intended to pay the shipmaster in advance, expecting that a part of the pepper would 
be purchased by the latter, but had been dissuaded from this by the two experienced overseas 
traders. 

Baqqam, brazilwood, bois de campeche, a dyeing material and major item in the international 
trade between India, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, see Mediterranean society, i, 532, and 
E. Ashtor, Histoire des prix . . . dans VOrient medieval (Paris, 1969), p. 145, nn. 3-10 (where the 
dinars mentioned were of different values). Baqqam was preferred to specie because it could be 
converted by the recipient into the local currency more profitably. 

Ldlas, an Indian red silk, exported to the West both as clothing, as here, or as material. 
Common in the Geniza, but for gifts more than in trade. The 50 red furjiyyas, probably also made of 
Idlas, mentioned in the following, were destined like the baqqam for the maintenance of the writer’s 
family. The robes might have been manufactured also of cotton, another common export from 
India in those days. 

By oversight, ‘Allan wrote fujriyya for furjiyya. Mats, husur (text has husiir), perhaps the 
strong type imported from Berbera, Somalia, often mentioned as packing materials for shipments 
from Aden to India. 

^^This often repeated phrase means simply; ‘ Finished, I am going over to another topic.’ 

Such completely uncommon brevity (cf. the beginning!) is to be explained by the simple fact 
that the writer had arrived at the end of the page, and paper was scarce. 

Ab, approximately August, both according to the lunar-solar general (originally Christian) 
and Jewish calendars. I believe ‘Allan had the former in mind. 
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Left side: 

His servant, may he become his ransom, ‘Alla[l] (or: ‘Alla[n]), son of Hassun 
{may his) e{nd be) g{ood) 


Letter III 

Writing to his sons, 'Allan reports that he had dismissed his 
travelling companion and chosen another one, and that no one, not 
even in the Karim flotilla, had arrived in 'Aydhdb. He regrets 
having undertaken the voyage and advises his sons to form a 
partnership between them. 

TS 8 J 17, f. 15, ‘ India Book, Old ’, 380; ‘ Final ’, ch. 6, no. 15 

A. Proemium 

This my letter is for you, my children, so dear to me and with [me, may] God 
[prolong] your life and make your honoured position, welfare], happiness, and 
prosperity permanent, and be for you [and with you] in all your affairs. 

B. The writer's whereabouts and circumstances 

Please take note that [I arrived] in Qus(!) safely and parted company with 
the young man who was with me, Ibn al-Dallala (the son of the Female 
Broker),and got rid of him completely. He is a bad person with little religion. 

I rented a space (in a boat)”^^ with Yahya,^^ and we are ready to depart. But up 
till now no one has arrived in ‘Aydbab,”^^ not even in this year’s al-Karim 
flotilla.^^ God is trusted to bring us together well in his mercy and . . . , Oh my 
children, may he keep you alive and bring us together well after successful 
completion of our (that is: my) affairs. 

C. Regret at having undertaken this voyage. Greetings 

I have set out for this voyage, but had I known what I would suffer from 
yearning after you, I would not have travelled, but come what may, the 
decisions are God’s. 

Accept the most perfect greetings, you and your families (wives), take good 
care of one another, and form a partnerships in this there will be your success. 

Aramaic safe tav, a blessing for an old man. ‘Allan’s father probably had remained in Tunisia. 
Otherwise greetings would have been extended to him. 

As the continuation shows, this letter was actually written in the seaport of ‘Aydhab. The 
reference to Qus means: upon arriving in Qus I parted company with ‘ the son of the female broker 
Qus, at that time the main city of Upper Egypt, is often mentioned in the Geniza as the emporium 
from which the merchants coming up the Nile from the Mediterranean area joined caravans for the 
dangerous passage to ‘Aydhab, through a waterless desert infested by highwaymen. In the great 
tradition of French urbanism, every aspect of the history of Qus—general, socioeconomic, 
archaeological, literary—has been described by Jean-Claude Garcin in his voluminous Un centre 
musulman de la Haute Egypte medievale: Qus (Cairo, 1976). 

Female brokers were very common in Geniza times, see Mediterranean society, i, 161, and iii, 
330, mostly of low, but sometimes of high rank. About the important institution of the rajiq, or 
travelling companion, see ibid., i, 347-8, and passim. 

‘ Religion ’ is meant here not in its ritual, but moral sense. 

Travelling companions were supposed to stay together in one place, a kind of cabin, or a 
screened space, where their goods were stationed; on or between them they accommodated 
themselves. 

Yahya ‘ May he live ’ was a common name. It seems, however, that here Yahya al-FasT (family 
name, derived from Fez, Morocco), who was in close contact with ‘Arus b. Joseph, is meant. 

For the spelling of the name see Letter I, n. 44. 

For travel to Aden or India one used the ships of the Karimis arriving from there. 

The decision to travel was inspired by God. 

** He uses here the Hebrew word shuthdfuth (thus was the word spelled in Geniza times), see 
Mediterranean society, i, p. 170 and n. 2; but I do not believe he wanted to say ‘ according to Jewish 
law ’ (ibid., p. 171 and n. 3), but simply before a Jewish notary or court. 
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Convey the most excellent greetings to Abu Sa‘d, to his paternal uncle and to his 
mother; also to our neighbours. Please write to me about the well-being of my 
son Zayn al-Dar.*’ The travellers have arrived here, but I did not notice any 
letters from you, which disquieted [my] mind very much. 

And Peace. 

Address, right side: 

[This letter should arrive] at the house of‘Arus b. Joseph [and be given] to 
the house of the hQ\'\-m{ay his) s{ou[) be) b{omded up) in the b{undle of 
life) 

Deliver and you will be rewarded! ** 


‘Allan’s letter was addressed to the grown-up sons, but ‘ excellent ’ greetings were extended to 
little Abu Sa‘d, to make him proud that even in faraway ‘Aydhab he was not forgotten. ‘ His 
mother ’ is the writer’s wife, ‘ his paternal uncle ’, ‘Allan’s brother-in-law. Polite letter writing 
required that persons should be mentioned with their relationship to the recipient, not the writer. 

‘ ornament ’ was an often found composite for a name given at birth. A boy belonging to 
the merchant class would be called zayn al-tujjar ‘ Ornament of the merchants ’, one borne into a 
family of government officers— zayn al-kuttdb ‘ Ornament of the clerks ’. Naturally, in female names 
zayn was even more common, and zayn al-ddr ‘ Ornament of the house ’ was of course a woman, as 
we see for instance in TS 13 J 7, f. 16,1. 18, where a woman by that name is referred to; or in TS 20.5, 
passim, where the virgin Zayn al-Dar marries. Our Zayn al-Dar got this name probably during a 
dangerous illness when he received it to mislead the Angel of Death. When the angel was sent to 
fetch ‘Allan’s son, he discovered that it was a girl. Even more so: while writing the letter of his 
mother to his father, Zayn reminds him that he should not forget the beads ‘ for Zayn al-Dar ’. How 
could a boy of at least ten years wish to wear ornaments for girls or small children? He obviously 
wanted to play his role of a female Zayn to the end. ‘Allan calls him here waladf, ‘ my son ’, because 
he was very much worried not to have heard from him for such a long time. A similar expression in 
the letter of his wife referring to the boy whom she had just weaned, Mediterranean society, iii, 194. 

^'^The Arabic term ddr had different meanings. See Mediterranean society, ly, 56. Here, the first 
ddr refers to a compound known by the name of ‘Arus; the second refers to a building or apartment 
within the compound called after a person described as ‘ the Levite ’, who had already died. The 
occupants were probably artisans or stationary merchants who could always be reached. 

*^The acrostic of a blessing for the dead, which was originally said by Abigail to David when 
they first met, I Samuel 25: 29. 

“ Ar. balligh tu'jar, rewarded by God; no payment to be expected. Very common at the end of 
letters. 

‘Allan did not sign, although there was plenty of space. As so often happened, the person 
prepared to cairy the letter was in a hurry to leave. Not signing a letter was an expression of 
intimacy and friendship. I am not sure that this was intended here. 

For the script of the letter see p. 456, above. 



